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***  The  legal  title  of  the  Corporation  (to  be  used  in  making  gifts  and 
bequests)  is  "  Radcliffe  College."  Radcliffe  College  should  be  described 
as  established  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge^ 
Massachusetts. 


The  College  buildings  are  open  to  visitors  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege, both  in  vacations  and  in  term-time;  though  students  ordy  are  admitted 
to  the  class-rooms  during  the  hours  of  lectures. 

The  Laboratories  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany  and  Physiology  are  in 
buildings  on  the  grounds. 

The  Laboratory  of  Biology  occupies  quarters  in  the  University  Museum  in 
Oxford  Street. 

The  Gymnasium  is  open  to  all  students  withovi  charge. 

The  Secretary  may  be  consulted  at  Fay  Hov^e  during  term-time,  and 
special  appointments  may  be  made  as  required. 


The  Academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  In  191 1  it  is  September  28.  Students 
report  for  registration  at  9  a.  m.  of  that  day. 

The  summer  vacation  begins  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  Jime,  and 
ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September. 

The  Christmas  recess  is  from  December  23,  191 1,  to  Jan.  2,  191 2, 
inclusive. 

The  Spring  recess  is  from  April  14  to  April  20,  191 2,  inclusive. 


^llUh  "NIVBRSITY  OP  lUJNCMS 


Radcliffe  College,  the  successor  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate 
Instruction  of  Women,  offers  systematic  collegiate  instruction  of  women 
under  the  professors  and  other  teachers  of  Harvard  University.  More 
than  a  hundred  instructors  of  the  University  are  teachers  in  Radcliffe 
College. 

Fay  House,  10  Garden  Street,  contains  the  offices  and  several  of  the  reci- 
tation-rooms. The  other  recitation-rooms,  the  Ubrary,  and  the  gymnasium 
are  near  Fay  House.  The  College  has  five  laboratories,  of  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Physiology  and  Biology.  The  collections  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology, 
the  University  Museums  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy,  the  Semitic 
Museum  and  the  Germanic  Museum  are  also  open  to  the  students;  and, 
by  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  the  students 
have  the  use  of  the  University  Library,  containing  500,000  volumes. 
Opportunities  for  study  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  the  Herbarium  are  also  afforded. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  identical  with  those  for  admission 
to  Harvard  College.  The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  Radcliffe  College 
correspond  to  both  *' Undergraduate"  and  "Graduate"  courses  offered  by 
Harvard  University,  and  are  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  a  woman  to 
perform  the  work  required  by  the  University  for  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  In  addition  to  these.  Graduate  Students  in  Radcliffe  College  have 
access  to  a  large  number  of  Graduate  courses  in  Harvard  University. 
The  examinations  are  the  same  in  both  institutions,  and  the  diplomas 
conferring  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  Ph.  D.  are  countersigned  by  the 
President  of  Harvard  University  as  a  guarantee  that  these  degrees  are 
equivalent  to  the  corresponding  degrees  given  by  the  University. 

For  provisions  for  the  admission  of  Special  Students  and  Graduate  Stu- 
dents, see  pages  41,  42,  43,  44,  45  and  46. 


EZRA  HENRY  BAKER,  A.  B. 

MARY  LOWELL  BARTON 

ELIZABETH  BRIGGS,  A.  M. 

LE  BARON  RUSSELL  BRIGGS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

WILLIAM  ELWOOD  BYERLY,  Ph.  D. 

ELLA  LYMAN  CABOT 

FREDERICK  PICKERING  CABOT,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

MARY  GOES,  A.  M. 

LILIAN  HORSFORD  FARLOW 

FREDERICK  PERRY  FISH,  A.  B. 

WILLIAM  WATSON  GOODWIN,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

JOHN  CHIPMAN  GRAY,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  LL.  D. 

CAROLINE  LOUISE  HUMPHREY,  A.  B. 

VIRGINIA  NEWHALL  JOHNSON,  A.  B. 

ALICE  MARY  LONGFELLOW 

MABEL  HARRIS  LYON,  A.  B. 

ELLEN  FRANCIS  MASON 

FANNY  PEABODY  MASON 

JOHN  FARWELL  MOORS,  A.  M. 

FRANCES  PARKMAN 

JOHN  FORBES    PERKINS,  A  B.,  LL.  B. 

FRED  NORRIS  ROBINSON,  Ph.  D. 

JAMES  HARDY  ROPES,  A.  B.,  D.  D. 

JOSEPH  BANGS  WARNER,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

ANNA  FLORENA  WELLINGTON,  A.  B. 

SARAH  YERXA,  A.  B. 


LeBaron  Russell  Briggs 

Jean 

Mary  Goes 

Ezra  Henry  Baker 

LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  Chairman   ■> 

Mary  Goes  et     ^  • 

Ezra  Henry  Baker 

William  Elwood  Byerly  -' 

Fred  Norris  Robinson  Anna  Florena  Wellington 

Ella  Lyman  Gabot  Frederick  Perry  Fish 

Frederick  Pickering  Gabot  John  Farwell  Moors 

Frances  Parkman 

^tabemk  §oarb 
William  Elwood  Byerly,  Chairman  -i 
LeBaron  Russell  Briggs  >  Ex  officio 

Mary  Goes  J 

Edward  Laurens  Mark  Albert  Andrew  Howard 

Horatio  Stevens  White  George  Lyman  Kittredge 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall  Gharles  Hall  Grandgent 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth  Edwin  Francis  Gay 

Harriet  Dean  Buckingham 

S^ibranan 
Rose  Sherman 

pbtrcss  of  gertram  ^all 
Eliza  Mason  Hoppin 

Plistress  oi  (Sracc  ^o|jkmson  61tot  fiall 
Elinor  Mead  Buckingham 

JImttor  of  tl^t  ^gmnasmm 
Elizabeth  Agnes  Wright 
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The  House  Committee  in  charge  of  buildings,  house-service,  grounds, 
and  repairs  and  additions,  Mr.  Baker,  Chairman,  Mr.  Briggs  (ex  officio), 
Miss  Goes. 

The  Students'  Committee  in  charge  of  the  general  discipline  of  the 
students,  oversight  of  their  homes  while  in  Cambridge,  and  of  their 
amusements,  clubs,  and  social  life.  Miss  Goes,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Gabot, 
Mrs.  Lyon,  Mrs.  Parkman. 

The  Library  Committee  with  general  Supervision  of  the  Library, 
Mrs.  Farlow,  Chairman,  Mr.  Briggs  (ex  officio),  Mr.  Goodwin,  Miss  A.  G. 
Arnold,  Mr.  A.  G.  GooHdge,  Miss  E.  F.  Mason. 

The  Finance  Committee  in  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  Expendi- 
ture, Endowment  Fund,  etc.,  Mr.  Moors,  Chairman,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Fish. 

The  Committee  on  the  Halls  of  Residence,  Miss  Goes,  Chairman,  Miss 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  Barton,  Miss  Hopkinson,  Mrs.  Parkman,  Miss  Yerxa. 

^^^For  the  information  of  school  officers  and  others,  the  Gollege  keeps 
a  list  of  those  students  who  have  received  degrees  or  certificates  and  wish  to 
find  positions  as  teachers. 


REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION     TO    RADCLIFFE 

COLLEGE 


ADMISSION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS: 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  are  the  same  as 
those  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  Radcliffe  College  holds  no 
independent  entrance  examinations,  but  is  authorized  to  make  arrange- 
ments by  which  women  may  take  the  Harvard  Examinations  and  have 
their  work  submitted  to  the  Harvard  Examiners.  These  examinations 
may  be  taken  in  Cambridge,  and  in  other  places  in  which  the  Harvard 
examinations  are  held  in  June.  The  September  examinations  are  held 
in  Cambridge  only.* 

Two  examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  will  be  held  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1911,  in  Fay  House.  The  days  and  hours  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  sixty-two  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  academic  year  begins  on  Thursday,  September  28,  1911.  All  Stu- 
dents register  at  the  Office  on  that  day  at  nine  a.  m. 

Any  one  expecting  to  take  admission  examinations  should  register  for 
such  examinations  on  a  form  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
When  writing  for  this  form  she  should  say  whether  she  is  a  PreUminary  or 
a  Final  Candidate.  The  Registration  Blanks  of  all  candidates  who  wish  to 
take  examinations  in  June  should  be  properly  filled  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  by  June  3,  those  of  candidates  who  wish  to  take  examina- 
tions in  September,  by  September  2. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  is  required  to  fur- 
nish a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  or  college  which 
she  attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  she  has  studied.     She  must 

^^^A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  to  be  paid  by  each  candidate  as  often  as  she  applies  for 
examination.  For  this  a  receipt  will  be  given,  and  the  amount  wiU  be  deducted 
from  the  first  payment  for  tuition.  The  fee  will  not  be  returned  to  a  candidate  who 
does  not  enter  college. 

*  For  the  examinations  of  the  CoUege  Entrance  Examination  Board  see  page  63. 
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also  refer  to  two  persons  from  whom  information  about  her  may  be  ob- 
tained. References  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  college  a  month 
before  the  examination. 


Terms  of  Admission  to  R,adcliffe  College 

OLD  PLAN 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  RadcHffe  College  from  a  high 
school,  academy,  or  preparatory  school  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  a 
student  must  present  herself  for  examination  in  certain  studies.  To  each 
study  is  assigned  a  value,  expressed  in  "points,"  which  indicates  the 
relative  weight  given  to  that  study  in  determining  the  question  of  a  candi- 
date's fitness  for  admission.  A  total  number  of  26  points  in  prescribed 
and  elective  studies  is  required  for  admission  without  conditions.  Candi- 
dates who  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  in  full  may  be  admitted  under 
conditions  which  are  explained  below. 

Prescribed  Studies 

Each  candidate  for  admission  is  required  to  present  herself  for  examina- 
tion in  EngHsh  (4  points),  either  French  (2)  or  German  (2),  either  Greek 
and  Roman  History  or  English  and  American  History  (2),  Algebra  (2), 
Plane  Geometry  (2),  and  a  science  or  sciences  counting  2  points.  In 
addition  to  these  subjects,  a  candidate  must  present  herself  for  examination 
in  one  Ancient  Language  —  Elementary  Greek  (4)  or  Elementary  Latin 
(4). 

These  studies  count  18  points  of  the  total  number  of  26  required. 

Elective  Studies 

In  addition  to  the  studies  constituting  a  candidate's  prescribed  list, 
which  in  points  will  amount  to  18,  she  is  expected  to  offer,  from  the  list 
below,  studies  enough  to  make  the  total  number  of  points  offered  26. 
Every  candidate  is  advised,  though  not  required,  to  include  in  her  list 
advanced  studies  counting  at  least  four  points. 
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Complete  List  of  Admission  Studies  * 


Music 

Harmony  {£) 

Counterpoint  (2) 
Sciences 

Physics  (2) 

Chemistry  (2) 

Geography  (1) 

Anatomy  (1) 

Astronomy  (1) 

Botany  (1) 

Zoology  (1) 
Drawing 

Freehand  Drawing  (1) 

Projection  Drawing  {1) 
Civil  Government  (i) 
Economics  {1) 


English  (4) 
Greek 

Elementary  Greek  U) 

Advanced  Greek  (2) 
Latin 

Elementary  Latin  (4) 

Advanced  Latin  (2) 
German 

Elementary  German  (2) 

Advanced  German  (2) 
French 

Elementary  French  (2) 

Advanced  French  {2) 
History 

Elementary  History  (2) 

Advanced  History  (2) 
Mathematics 

Elementary  Algebra  (2) 

Advanced  Algebra  {1 ) 

Plane  Geometry  {2) 

Geometry  (Plane  and  Solid)  {3) 

Solid  Geometry  (1) 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  (1) 

Division  of  Examinations. —  A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old 
Plan  may  divide  her  examinations  among  several  examination  periods. 

Candidates  who  fail  to  meet  in  full  the  requirements  indicated  above  may 
be  admitted  under  conditions  which  require  them  to  do  extra  college  work 
or  to  pass  certain  examinations  later.  In  admitting  students  with  condi- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Admission  take  into  account  not  only  the  number 
of  examinations  or  "points"  that  a  student  passes  but  also  the  quahty  of 
her  work  as  shown  both  by  her  examinations  and  by  her  school  record.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  define  the  requirements  for  admission  with 
conditions  in  terms  of  "points."  The  requirements  for  admission  without 
conditions  are  so  defined,  but  the  requirements  for  admission  with  condi- 
tions vary  with  individual  records.     With  the  evidence  afforded  by  exami- 


*  For  definitions  of  admission  studies  see  pages  11-37. 
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nations  and  by  school  records  the  Committee  on  Admission  endeavor  to 
consider  each  case  on  its  merits. 

Candidates  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  extended  study  of  Enghsh 
or  of  any  other  modern  literature  are  advised  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  as  well  as  of  Latin. 


NEW  PLAN 

Beginning  in  June,  1912,  candidates  for  admission  to  Radcliife  College 
may  apply  for  admission  either  by  the  plan  used  in  the  past  or  by  the 
following  alternative  plan.  This  new  plan  does  not  take  the  place  of  the 
old  plan;  it  provides  another  method  of  admission  for  good  scholars. 

To  be  admitted  to  Radcliffe  College,  a  candidate 

(1)  Must  present  evidence  of  an  approved  school  course  satisfactorily 

completed;    and 

(2)  Must  show  that  her  scholarship  is  of  a  satisfactory  quality  in  four 

examinations  as  explained  below :  — 


SCHOOL  RECORD 

A  candidate  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Admission  evidence  of 
her  secondary  school  work  in  the  form  of  an  official  detailed  statement 
showing 

(a)     The  subjects  studied  by  her  and  the  ground  covered. 
(6)     The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each, 
(c)     The  quality  of  her  work  in  each  subject. 
To  be  approved,  this  statement  must  show 

(a)  That  the  candidate's  secondary  school  course  has  extended  over 

four  years. 

(b)  That  her  course  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  languages, 

science,  mathematics,  and  history,  no  one  of  which  has  been 
omitted. 

(c)  That  two  of  the  studies  of  her  school  programme  must  have  been 

pursued  beyond  their  elementary  stages,  i.  e.,  to  the  stage 
required  by  the  present  advanced  examinations  of  Harvard 
College  or  the  equivalent  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 
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THE  EXAMINATIONS 


If  the  official  detailed  statement  presented  by  the  candidate  shows  that 
she  has  satisfactorily  completed  an  approved  secondary  school  course,  she 
may  present  herself  for  examinations  in  four  subjects  as  follows:  — 


(a) 

EngUsh. 

(h) 

Latin, 

(c) 

Mathematics,  or  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

(d) 

Any  subject  (not  already  selected  under  (c)  from  the  following 

Hst:  — 

Greek            History                           Physics 

French           Mathematics                 Chemistry 

German 

These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time,  either  in  June  or 
in  September. 

If  a  candidate  is  admitted  she  will  be  admitted  without  conditions. 
If  she  is  rejected  she  vvdll  not  be  credited  with  certain  examinations  and 
allowed  to  complete  her  record  at  some  subsequent  examination  period. 


For  terms  of  admission  to  advanced  standing,  see  pages  39,  40,  and  41, 


STUDIES  IN  WHICH  EXAMINATIONS  ARE  HELD 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  in  the  studies  contained  in  the 
following  list,  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  in  each  study  therein 
defined.     For  the  terms  of  admission  see  pages  8,  9,  10  and  11. 

1.    English. 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  may  take  either  Elementary 
English  or  English  A  (for  English  A  see  page  38) .  //  she  passes  English  A 
she  is  exempt  from  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Freshman  year  {English  A)\ 
hut  if  she  passes  it  with  Grade  D  she  is  required  to  take  before  the  end  of  her 
second  year  a  half-course  in  English  Composition  in  addition  to  her  regular 
elective  courses.     Furthermore,  on  the  evidence  of  her  examination  book  she 
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may  he  credited  with  an  ungraded  mark  of  "pass  in  Elementary  English,' ' 
but  required  to  take  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Freshman  year. 

Candidates  who  do  not  intend  to  anticipate  the  required  English  of  the 
Freshman  year  are  advised  not  to  take  the  examination  in  Elementary  English 
until  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  enter  College. 

Elementary  English 

The  examination  is  intended  to  test  (1)  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
clearly  and  effectively,  and  (2)  her  ability  to  read  literature  with  accuracy, 
intelHgence,  and  appreciation. 

(1)  For  the  former  purpose  all  the  answers  on  the  examination  will  be 
considered;  and  the  candidate  will  be  asked  to  write  on  one  or  more  of  a 
number  of  topics  drawn  from  the  literature  studied  in  preparation  for  the 
examination,  from  her  other  studies,  and  from  her  own  experience.  The 
examiners  will  take  into  account  the  candidate's  spelling,  punctuation, 
use  of  capital  letters,  grammatical  accuracy,  use  of  words,  structure  of 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  whole  compositions,  and  in  general  the  quality 
of  her  Enghsh. 

(2)  For  the  latter  purpose  two  Hsts  of  books  are  provided,  drawn  from 
those  named  by  the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
Enghsh,  (a)  books  for  reading  and  practice,  and  (b)  books  for  study  and 
practice.  The  books  for  reading  and  practice  the  candidate  should  read 
as  she  reads  other  books :  she  is  expected  to  be  generally  familiar  with  their 
contents  rather  than  to  know  them  minutely.  The  books  in  the  latter 
group,  on  the  other  hand,  she  should  study  in  such  a  way  that  she  can 
answer  questions  on  the  subject  matter,  form,  and  structure,  and  can 
explain  allusions  and  the  meaning  of  unusual  words.  In  connection  with 
the  reading  and  study  of  the  prescribed  books  the  candidate  is  advised  to 
gain  some  acquaintance  with  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which  these 
books  belong,  and  to  commit  to  memory  a  considerable  amount  of  English 
poetry. 

Changes  in  Admission  Examinations  in  English 

The  examination  in  English  may  at  the  option  of  the  candidate  be 
divided  into  preliminary  and  final  and  the  parts  taken  separately.  The 
examination  will  be  arranged  as  follows:  — 

1.     Topics  from  books  for  reading,  one  hour. 
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2.  Test   in    composition    for   preliminary    candidates    only,    thirty 

minutes, 

3.  Test  in  composition  for  final  candidates,  one  hour. 

4.  Questions  on  books  for  study,  thirty  minutes. 

In  1911  and  1912  the  examination  on  the  books  for  reading  will  be  based 
on  the  following  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Conference  on  Uniform 
Entrance  Requirements  in  English  which  met  February  22,  1905. 

Group  I  (two  to  be  selected). 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II  (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;    Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Group  III  (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (selections);  Pope's 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dry- 
den,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns. 

Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;    Scott's   Ivanhoe;    Scott's    Quentin 
Durward;   Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;   Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George 
Shot's  Silas  Marner;    Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 
Group  V  (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincey's  Joan  of 
Arc  and  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emer- 
son's Essays  (selected);    Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected). 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's 
Mazeppa  and  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First 
Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lance- 
lot and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes, 
Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix, 
Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More, 
Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides. 

The  following  list  of  books  chosen  out  of  this  list  is  recommended;  the 
examination,  however,  will  be  based  on  the  full  list. 
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Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It  (or  Merchant  of  Venice)  and  Julius  Caesar; 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator  (or  Franklin's  Autobiog- 
raphy) ;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  (or  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canter- 
bury Tales);  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (or  Scott's  Ivanhoe);  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Mamer  (or  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables) ;  Irving's 
Sketch  Book  (or  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship) ;  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake  (or  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner) ;  B3rron's  Mazeppa  and  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  (or  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal) ;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  (or  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and 
The  Passing  of  Arthur). 

The  books  for  study  in  1912  are  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L' Allegro, 
II  Penseroso,  and  Comus  or  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Burke's  Speech  on  ConciUation 
with  America,  or  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Bums. 

In  1913  the  examination  will  be  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  Enghsh  which  met 
February  22,  1909.     These  recommendations  are  as  follows:  — 

Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  Command  of  correct 
and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  Ability  to  read  with  accuracy, 
intelhgence,  and  appreciation. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition. 
English  grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school; 
and  correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted 
in  connection  with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles 
of  English  composition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  para- 
graphs, and  the  different  kinds  of  whole  composition,  including  letter- 
writing,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in  composition, 
oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the  secondary  school 
period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  narration,  description,  and 
easy  exposition  and  argument  based  upon  simple  outlines.  It  is  advisable 
that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal  experience, 
general  knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  her 
reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in  language  and  composi- 
tion should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches 
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to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  her  recitations 
and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

lAterature 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  Usts  of  books,  headed 
respectively  "  Reading  "  and  "  Study,"  from  which  may  be  framed  a  prog- 
ressive course  in  Hterature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with  both 
Usts  the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to 
commit  to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages,  both  in  verse  and 
in  prose.  As  an  aid  to  Uterary  appreciation  she  is  further  advised  to 
acquaint  herself  with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors 
whose  works  she  reads  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

1.  Reading. —  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit 
of  intelligent  reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  Hterature  by  giving 
her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  She  should  read 
the  books  carefully,  but  her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details 
that  she  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at  least  ten  units  *are 
to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group:  — 

(a)  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if 
desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Virgil's 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  lUad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  Enghsh  trans- 
lations of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

(6)  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  As 
You  Like  It;   Twelfth  Night;   Henry  the  Fifth;   Julius  Caesar. 

(c)  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
either  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens's  David  Copperfield  or  Dickens's  Tale  of 

*  Each  unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons. 
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Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner;   Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

(d)  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed) ;  Irving's 
Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings; 
Thackeray's  EngHsh  Humourists;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at 
least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  Last  Pubhc  Address,  and  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along  with 
a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's 
Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons, 
including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal 
Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey. 

(e)  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with 
especial  attention  to  Dryden,  CoUins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray's 
Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village; 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon; 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow  Bound;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier 
Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Inci- 
dent of  the  French  Camp,  Herv6  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up 
at  a  Villa  —  Down  in  the  City. 

At  a  conference  of  certain  colleges,  upon  request  of  representatives  of  the 
schools,  the  following  books  were  selected  for  recommendation  to  the 
schools;  the  examination,  however,  will  be  based  on  the  full  list  as  printed 
above :  — 

The  Old  Testament;  the  Odyssey;  Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It  and 
Julius  Caesar;  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Scott's  Quentin  Durward; 
Selections  from  Lincoln;  Macaulay's  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings; 
Gray's  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard;  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village;   Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

2.  Study. —  This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and 
logical  continuation  of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress 
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laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
the  understanding  of  allusions.  For  this  close  reading  are  provided  a  play, 
a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay,  as  follows:  — 

Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus; 
either  Burke's  Speech  on  ConciHation  with  America  or  both  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  either  Macau- 
lay's  Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 


Examination 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelHng,  or  other  essentials 
of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  preUminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units  chosen,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  described  earlier,  from  the  lists  headed  reading',  and 
it  may  include  also  questions  upon  grammar  and  the  simpler  principles  of 
rhetoric,  and  a  short  composition  upon  some  topic  drawn  from  the  student's 
general  knowledge  or  experience.  On  the  books  prescribed  for  reading, 
the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  short  paragraphs 
on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may  choose  out  of  a  considerable 
number.  These  topics  will  involve  such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
plot,  character-development,  and  other  qualities  of  style  and  treatment  as 
may  be  fairly  expected  of  boys  and  girls.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the 
candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions  upon  the  practical  essentials 
of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one 
another,  the  construction  of  individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable 
difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of  modem  English  which  one  should 
know  in  distinction  from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition  and  those 
books  comprised  in  the  list  headed  study.  The  test  in  composition  will 
consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several  para- 
graphs; the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  prescribed  for  study, 
from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  her  personal  knowledge  and 
experiences  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner 
will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from  which  the  candidate 
may  make  her  own  selections.    The  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study 
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will  consist  of  questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon 
the  meaning  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  sahent  quaU- 
ties  of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives 
of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  hterary  history  to 
which  they  belong. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  English,  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board: — 

English:  Part  I.  a.  Reading  and  Practice.  Part  II.  b.  Study  and 
Practice. 


2.  3.    Greek 

2.     Elementary  Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 
through  at  least  two  school  years.  The  two  parts  of  the  examination  can- 
not be  taken  separately : — 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  Attic  prose,  (The  passages  set 
for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(6)  A  thorough  examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  Xenophon.) 
(about  thirty  pages*),  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  mastery  of  the 
ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language;  the  test  to 
consist,  in  part,  of  writing  simple  Attic  prose,  involving  the  use  of  such 
words,  constructions,  and  idioms  only  as  occur  in  the  portion  of  Xenophon 
prescribed. 

The  portion  of  Xenophon  prescribed  for  this  examination  is  the  first 
book  of  the  Anabasis,  chapters  i-viii.  Two  years'  notice  will  be  given  of 
any  change  in  the  selection. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Greek  a  candidate 
may  offer  Greek  a,  ii,  Greek  Composition;  Greek  b,  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Books  I-IV;  and  Greek  g,  Translation  at  Sight  of  Greek  Prose,  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  These  examinations  must  be  offered 
at  the  same  time. 

*  The  pages  of  the  more  recent  Teubner  text  editions  are  taken  as  a  standard  in 
this  statement. 
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3.     Advanced  Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 
through  at  least  three  school  years.  The  second  part  of  the  examination 
(Greek  Composition)  is  optional,  but  candidates  are  advised  to  try  this 
part  of  the  paper,  since  a  fair  translation  will  offset  deficiencies  in  the 
preceding  part. 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer,  with  questions 
designed  to  test  the  candidate's  understanding  of  the  passages  set,  and 
questions  on  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms,  and  on  prosody. 
There  will  also  be  questions  on  the  Homeric  poems  and  Homeric  life. 
(The  passages  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic 
Enghsh.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  Attic  prose  of  a  short  passage  of  connected 
English  narrative.  (The  passage  set  for  translation  will  be  based  on  some 
portion  of  the  Greek  prose  works  usually  read  in  preparation  for  College, 
and  will  be  limited  to  the  subject-matter  of  those  works.) 

The  estimate  of  the  periods  of  study  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  examinations  in  Greek  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  candidate  has  begun  the  study  of  Latin  at  least  a  year  earUer,  and  has 
continued  it  along  with  her  Greek  course;  otherwise  the  periods  specified 
would  not  be  sujficient. 

In  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  in  Greek,  candidates 
should  read  from  130  to  170  pages  *  of  Attic  prose.  For  the  advanced 
examination  candidates  should  read  from  30  to  50  pages  more  of  Attic 
prose,  and  from  3000  to  5000  verses  of  Homer.  The  reading  of  Homer 
may  be  advantageously  begun  with  a  thorough  study  of  Iliad,  Books  I  and 
II  (to  the  catalogue  of  ships). 

The  pupil  should  be  constantly  guided  in  proper  methods  of  reading, 
and  trained  to  read  the  Greek  intelhgently,  as  Greek,  before  undertaking  to 
render  it  into  idiomatic  English.  There  should  be  constant  practice  in 
reading  aloud,  with  due  expression,  and  in  hearing  the  language  read.  In 
connection  with  the  reading,  to  ensure  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the 
pupil's  understanding  of  the  language,  the  study  of  grammar,  with  some 
practice  in  writing  Greek,  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course. 
There  should  also  be  frequent  written  translations  into  idiomatic  English. 

See  footnote  on  p.  IS. 
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To  prepare  for  the  examination  in  Greek  Composition,  pupils  should  be 
trained,  from  an  early  stage  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  render  into  Greek, 
not  merely  detached  sentences,  illustrative  of  constructions,  but  also  pas- 
sages of  connected  narrative  or  description,  prepared  by  the  teacher  on  the 
basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Greek,  a  candidate 
may  offer  Greek  ch,  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I-III,  and  Sight  Translation  of 
Homer,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Candidates  who  take  this  Board  examination  are  advised  to  present  also 
Greek  /,  Prose  Composition,  since  a  fair  success  in  it  will  offset  deficiencies 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  examination  in  Advanced  Greek. 

4,  5,  Latin 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Latin  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  lessons  a  week,  extending 
through  at  least  three  school  years.  It  will  also  test  the  attainment  of 
those  who  have  pursued  the  subject  four  years  or  more.  The  passages 
set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English. 

The  examination  paper  will  include  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  verse 
of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  at  sight,  passages  from 
Cicero's  orations  for  the  Manilian  law  and  for  Archias,  and  from  Virgil's 
Aeneid,  I,  II,  IV,  or  I,  II,  VI,  with  questions  on  the  subject-matter, 
literary  and  historical  allusions,  and,  in  the  case  of  Virgil  on  prosody, 
and  passages  for  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin  Composition.  Questions 
on  forms,  syntax,  and  the  idioms  of  the  language  may  be  asked  in  connection 
with  any  part  of  the  examination. 

I.  A  candidate  who  offers  Latin  under  the  New  Plan  of  admission 
will  select  at  least  one  passage  of  Latin  to  be  translated  at  sight,  a  passage 
from  the  Cicero  or  the  Virgil  named  above,  one  of  the  English  passages 
to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  paper  as  will  best 
exhibit  her  knowledge  of  Latin. 

II.  A  candidate  who  offers  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin  at 
one  time,  under  the  Old  Plan  of  admission,  will  select  a  sight  passage  of 
Latin  verse,  an  advanced  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  the  prescribed 
Cicero  or  Virgil,  and  the  more  advanced  passage  of  EngHsh  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin. 

III.  As  heretofore,  a  candidate  under  the  Old  Plan  of  admission  may 
divide  the  examination  into  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin. 
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(a)  A  candidate  who  offers  Elementary  Latin  will  select  from  the 
examination  paper  a  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  either  the  prescribed 
Cicero  or  the  prescribed  Virgil,  and  the  Elementary  Latin  Composition. 

(6)  A  candidate  who  offers  Advanced  Latin  will  select  a  sight  passage 
of  Latin  verse,  an  advanced  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  the  prescribed 
Virgil  or  Cicero,  and  the  more  advanced  passage  of  English  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin.i 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Latin  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board:  — 

Latin.     (These  must  be  offered  the  same  year.) 
N.  R.  1.     Grammar. 

N.  R.  2.     Elementary  Prose  Composition. 
(  N.  R.  4.     Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose. 
•<      or 

(  N.  R.  5.     Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 
In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Latin  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board:  — 
Latin.     (These  must  be  offered  the  same  year.) 

N.  R.  4.    Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose. 

or 
N.  R.  5.     Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 
(The  candidate  will  take  that  paper  which  she  did  not  offer  for 

Elementary  Latin.) 
N.  R.  6.     Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

Note. —  A  candidate  may  substitute  in  any  one  year  the  following 
examinations  of  the  Board  for  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin :  — 

N.  R.  4.  Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose. 
N.  R.  5.  Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 
N.  R.   6.     Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

1  A  candidate  who  presents  under  the  Old  Plan  of  admission  Elementary  and 
Advanced  Latin  at  separate  examinations  wiU  be  required  to  take  the  prescribed 
Virgil  on  the  final  examination  if  she  took  the  prescribed  Cicero  on  the  elementary 
examination,  and  vice  versa. 

This  requirement  will  not  go  into  effect  imtil  1913. 
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6,  7.    German 

6.     Elementary  German 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  Grerman  prose.  (The  passages 
set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  simple  English  sentences,  or  of  easy 
connected  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  gram- 
mar. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  profi- 
ciency of  candidates  who  have  read  not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of 
easy  German  (including  reading  at  sight  in  class). 

Grammar  should  be  studied  concurrently  with  the  reading  as  an  indispen- 
sable means  of  ensuring  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  understanding  of 
the  language.  The  reqmrement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the  conju- 
gation of  the  weak  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs;  the  declension  of 
articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified;  the 
commoner  prepositions;  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries;  the 
elements  of  syntax,  especially  the  rules  governing  the  order  of  words. 

Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught,  and  the  pupils  should  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  hear  German  spoken  or  read  aloud.  The  writing 
of  German  from  dictation  is  recommended  as  a  useful  exercise. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  German,  a  candi- 
date may  offer  Elementary  German  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

7.     Advanced  German. 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German.  (The  passages  set  for 
translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of  English 
prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in 
grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions. 

The  passage  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  those  who  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified  under 
Elementary  German,  not  less  than  five  hundred  pages  of  classical  and 
contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is  recommended  that  the  reading  be 
selected  from  such  works  as  the  following:  Riehl,  Cullurgeschichlliche 
Novellen;  Freytag,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit,  Die  Journxilisten; 
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Kohlrausch,  Das  Jahr  1813;  Schiller,  Der  dreissigjahrige  Kreig,  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Hermann  und 
Dorothea,  Egmont,  Iphigenie;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  About  one 
half  of  the  amount  read  should  be  Nineteenth  Century  prose. 

In  the  translation  into  German  candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  accidence,  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the 
principal  uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions  and  the  essentials  of  syntax, 
especially  the  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  subjunctive  and 
infinitive  modes. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  trained  to  follow  a  recitation 
conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by 
the  instructor. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  German,  a  candidate 
may  offer  Intermediate  German  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

8,  9.    French 
8.    Elementary  French 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  Nineteenth  Century  prose. 
(The  passages  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idio- 
matic EngUsh.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  French  of  simple  English  sentences  or  of  easy 
connected  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  gram- 
mar. Proficiency  in  grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions, 
based  on  the  passages  set  for  translation  under  (a). 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  EngHsh  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  candidates  who  have  read  not  less  than  four  hundred  pages 
(including  reading  at  sight  in  class)  from  the  works  of  at  least  three  differ- 
ent authors.  It  is  desirable  that  a  portion  of  the  reading  should  be  from 
works  other  than  works  of  fiction. 

Grammar  should  be  studied  concurrently  with  the  reading  as  an  indis- 
pensable means  of  ensuring  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  language.  The  requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the 
conjugations  of  regular  verbs,  of  the  more  frequent  irregular  verbs,  such  as 
aller,  envoyer,  ienir,  pouvoir,  voir,  vouloir,  dire,  savoir,  faire,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  classes  represented  by  ouvrir,  dormir,  connaitre,  conduire, 
and  craindre;  the  forms  and  positions  of  personal  pronouns  and  of  posses- 
sive, demonstrative,  and  interrogative  adjectives;   the  inflection  of  nouns 
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and  adjectives  for  gender  and  number,  except  rare  cases;  the  uses  of  arti- 
cles, and  the  partitive  constructions. 

Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught,  and  pupils  should  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  hear  French  spoken  or  read  aloud.  The  writing  of 
French  from  dictation  is  recommended  as  a  useful  exercise. 

Candidates  in  Elementary  French  may,  as  an  alternative,  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations for  preparation  in  Elementary  French,  as  stated  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

9.     Advanced  French 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  standard  French.  (The  passages  set  for 
translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

{b)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of  English 
prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in 
grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  candidates  who  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified 
imder  Elementary  French,  not  less  than  six  hundred  pages  of  prose  and 
verse  from  the  writings  of  at  least  four  standard  authors.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  amount  read  should  be  carefully  translated  into  idiomatic 
Enghsh. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence 
and  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  uses 
of  tenses,  modes,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  trained  to  follow  a  recitation 
conducted  in  French  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by  the 
instructor. 

Candidates  in  Advanced  French  may,  as  an  alternative,  follow  the 
recommendations  for  preparation  in  Intermediate  French  as  stated  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

10,  11.    History  (including:  Historical  Geography) 

10.     Elementary  History 

Either  of  the  two  following  groups,  each  including  two  fields  of  historical 
study,  may  be  offered,  but  not  both : — 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  History. —  (a)  Greek  History  to  the  death  of 
Alexander,  with  due  reference  to  Greek  life,  literature,  and  art.     (6)  Roman 
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History  to  the  accession  of  Commodus,  with  due  reference  to  Uterature  and 
government. 

2.  English  and  American  History. —  (a)  English  History,  with  due  ref- 
erence to  social  and  political  development.  (6)  American  History,  with 
the  elements  of  Civil  Government. 

For  preparation  in  each  of  the  two  historical  fields  presented,  a  course  of 
study  equivalent  to  at  least  three  lessons  a  week  for  one  year  will  be 
necessary. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  on  examination  such  general 
knowledge  of  each  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  an  accurate 
text-book  of  not  less  than  300  pages,  supplemented  by  suitable  parallel 
readings  amounting  to  not  less  than  500  pages.  The  examination  will  call 
for  comparison  of  historical  characters,  periods,  and  events,  and  in  general 
for  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  well  as  of  memory.  Geographical  knowl- 
edge will  be  tested  by  means  of  an  outhne  map. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  History  it  is  desirable  that  Greek 
and  R,oman  History  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  every  candi- 
date. 

In  place  of  either  examination  described  above,  a  candidate  may  offer 
any  one  of  the  four  examinations  in  History  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board. 

11.     Advanced  History 

Any  one  of  the  four  courses  of  study  which  follow: — 

1.  Greek  History  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth  and  Roman  History  to 
the  death  of  Constantine  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
EngHsh  and  American  History  as  an  elementary  study). 

2.  EngHsh  History  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
Greek  and  Roman  History  as  an  elementary  study). 

3.  American  History  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
Greek  and  Roman  History  as  an  elementary  study). 

4.  European  History  from  the  Germanic  conquests  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century. 

In  every  case  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  on  examination 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  as  may  be  gained  from  the 
study  of  good  text-books,  together  with  substantial  parallel  readings,  and, 
further,  such  a  detailed  knowledge  of  some  part  of  the  field  as  may  be 
gained  from  suitable  topical  study.     A  higher  standard  of  acquirement 
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and  of  power  to  combine  results  will  be  expected  than  in  the  elementary 
requirement. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  candidate's  proficiency  satisfactory  written 
work,  done  at  school  and  certified  by  the  teacher,  must  be  submitted  at 
the  time  of  the  examination.  It  must  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  note- 
book (or  bound  collection  of  notes),  containing  not  less  than  50  written 
pages  on  each  historical  field  offered,  and  must  show  practice  in  some  of 
the  following  exercises: — 

(a)     Notes  and  digests  of  the  pupil's  reading  outside  of  the  text-books. 
(6)     Brief  written  tests  requiring  the  application  to  new  questions  of 
knowledge  previously  acquired. 

(c)  Parallels  between  historical  characters  or  periods. 

(d)  Short  studies  of  topics  hmited  in  scope,  prepared  outside  of  the 
classroom  and  illustrated  by  some  reference  to  contemporary  material. 

(e)  Historical  maps  or  charts  showing  explorations,  migrations,  con- 
quests, territorial  changes,  or  social  conditions. 

A  candidate  who  has  offered  Greek  and  Roman  history  as  an  elementary 
study  may  substitute  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  in  either  English  or  American  history  for  the  Harvard  exami- 
nation in  either  Advanced  English  or  Advanced  American  history,  provided 
she  also  presents  a  certified  note-book  as  prescribed  in  the  Harvard  require- 
ment. 

12,  13.    Music 
12.     Harmony 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Harmony  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  lessons  a  week  through 
one  school  year,  who  are  proficient  in  pianoforte  playing,  and  who  have 
the  ability  to  read  chorals  and  moderately  easy  piano  pieces  at  sight. 

The  examination  will  test 

I.     The  accuracy  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  following  points: 

a.  Notation;  Clefs;  Signatures;  Diatonic  and  chromatic  intervals 
and  their  inversions;  Consonance  and  dissonance;  Major  and  minor 
diatonic  scales;   Chromatic  Scale;  Natural  harmonic  series. 

b.  Triads  of  the  major  and  minor  modes. 

e.  Rules  of  chord-connection;  Range  of  voices;  Open  and  close  har- 
mony; Tonality. 
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d.  Inversions  of  Triads;  Principles  of  doubling  voices  in  chords,  espe- 
cially in  successive  sixth-chords. 

6.-  Chords  of  the  dominant  seventh,  and  diminished  seventh;  Prep- 
aration and  resolution,  ' 

f.  Secondary  seventh-chords. 

g.  Principles  of  key-relationship;  Simple  modulation. 

II.  Her  analytic  knowledge  of  ninth-chords,  altered  chords  (including 
augmented  chords),  non-harmonic  tones,  suspensions,  and  pedal  point. 
(Students  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  their 
harmonization). 

Preparation  for  this  examination  should  consist  of  systematic  practice 
in  the  harmonization  of  simple  melodies  in  soprano  and  in  bass.  All 
exercises  should  be  written  in  a  clear  and  well-formed  notation.  Modern 
Harmony,  by  Foote  and  Spalding,  is  used  in  the  College  course  correspond- 
ing to  this  requirement,  and  is  recommended  for  use  in  preparation  for 
the  examination. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Harmony,  a  candidate  may  offer 
Music  b,  Harmony,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 


13.     Counterpoint. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Counterpoint  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  lessons  a  week  through 
one  school  year,  and  presupposes  training  in  pianoforte  playing.  As 
counterpoint  applies  the  principles  of  harmony  to  the  melodious  treatment 
of  the  several  voice-parts  in  combination,  and  as  the  art  of  musical  com- 
position begins  properly  with  this  study,  the  work  should  consist  principally 
of  written  exercises  on  given  themes,  in  the  following  order: —  Chorals 
and  melodies  harmonized,  with  a  free  use  of  passing  notes;  the  several 
orders  of  Counterpoint  in  two,  three,  and  four  voices,  with  and  without 
cantus  jirmus]  Double  counterpoint;  Free  imitative  counterpoint;  Analy- 
sis of  the  two-part  inventions  and  fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach;  Simple 
forms  of  free  composition,  organ  preludes,  two-part  inventions,  and  part 
songs. 

Students  should  use  as  models  simple  organ  compositions  and  part-songs 
of  modern  composers.  For  the  exercises  in  Counterpoint  the  alto  and 
tenor  clefs  should  be  used. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Counterpoint,  a  candidate  may 
offer  Music  c.  Counterpoint,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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14-17.     Mathematics 

A  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  ordinary  Arithmetic  is  assumed 
as  underlying  all  preparation  in  Mathematics.  Knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Arithmetic  and  careful  training  in  accurate  computa- 
tion with  whole  numbers  and  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  form  an 
essential  part  of  early  school  work.  But  the  pupil's  time  should  not  be 
wasted  in  the  solution  by  arithmetic  of  puzzling  problems  which  properly 
belong  to  algebra,  or  in  complicated  and  useless  reductions,  or  in  the  details 
of  commercial  arithmetic.  It  is  desirable  that  some  familiarity  with  alge- 
braic expressions  and  symbols,  including  the  methods  of  solving  simple 
equations,  be  acquired  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Arithmetic. 

Elementary  Mathematics 

14.     Elementary    Algebra. —  Algebra,    through    Quadratic    Equations. 

The  requirements  in  Algebra  includes  the  following  subjects:  factors, 
common  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions,  ratios  and  proportions;  negative 
quantities  and  the  interpretation  of  negative  results;  the  doctrine  of 
exponents;  radicals  and  equations  involving  radicals;  the  binomial  theo- 
rem for  positive  integral  powers  of  the  binomial,  and  the  extraction  of 
roots;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions;  putting  questions  into 
equations  and  the  reduction  of  equations ;  the  ordinary  methods  of  elimina- 
tion and  the  solution  of  both  numerical  and  literal  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  and  of  problems  lead- 
ing to  such  equations. 

The  student  should  cover  carefully  the  whole  ground  here  specified,  and 
should  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  not  only  of  the  practice,  but  of 
the  reasons  involved  in  the  elementary  algebraic  rules;  for  example,  in  the 
rules  of  multiplication,  of  signs,  and  of  exponents,  in  the  rules  for  fractions, 
and  in  those  relating  to  the  reduction  and  solution  of  equations.  She 
should  train  herself  to  practical  skill  by  the  solution  of  a  large  number  of 
examples,  and  should  learn  to  do  her  work  with  reasonable  quickness,  as 
well  as  with  confidence,  accuracy,  and  clearness.  The  solution  of  fairly 
complicated  literal  quadratics,  the  various  methods  of  elimination  for 
equations  of  the  first  two  degrees,  the  putting  of  problems  in  a  neat  manner 
into  equations,  and  the  working  of  the  various  algebraic  operations  both  for 
integral  and  fractional  expressions  may  be  mentioned  as  important  subjects 
of  attention.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  arrange  her  work  in  a  clear, 
orderly,  and  compact  fashion. 
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The  time  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  require- 
ment in  Algebra  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  three  lessons  a  week 
through  two  school  years. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Algebra  a  candidate 
may  offer  Mathematics  a  i  and  a  ii,  Elementary  Algebra  complete,  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

15.  Geometry. —  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  including  problems  in  men- 
suration of  plane  and  solid  figures,  and  original  propositions  in  Plane 
Geometry. 

Geometric  education  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  school, 
where  the  child  should  acquire  familiarity  through  the  senses  with  simple 
geometric  forms,  by  inspecting,  drawing,  modelling,  and  measuring  them, 
and  noting  their  more  obvious  relations.  This  study  should  be  followed, 
in  the  grammar  school,  by  systematic  instruction  in  Concrete  (or  Observa- 
tional) Geometry,  of  which  geometric  drawing  should  form  a  part.  Such 
instruction  should  include  the  main  facts  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
treated  as  matters  of  observation,  and  not  as  exercises  in  logical  deduction, 
without  however  necessarily  excluding  the  beginnings  of  deductive  proof 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  ready  for  them.  Concrete  Geometry  is  believed 
to  have  important  educational  value,  and  to  prepare  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  the  later  study  of  Formal  Geometry.  It  belongs,  hov/ever,  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  school  work,  and  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  time 
that  belongs  to  direct  preparation  for  the  college. 

In  teaching  Formal  Geometry  stress  should  be  laid  from  the  outset  on 
accuracy  of  statement  and  elegance  of  form,  as  well  as  on  clear  and  strict 
reasoning.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  begun  to  acquire  the  art  of  rigorous 
demonstration,  her  work  should  cease  to  be  merely  receptive,  she  should 
be  trained  to  devise  constructions  and  demonstrations  for  herself,  and  this 
training  should  be  carried  through  the  whole  of  the  work  in  Plane  Geom- 
etry. Teachers  are  advised,  in  their  selection  of  a  text-book,  to  choose 
one  having  a  clear  tendency  to  call  out  the  pupil's  own  powers  of  thought, 
prevent  the  formation  of  mechanical  habits  of  study,  and  encourage  the 
concentration  of  mind  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  mathematical 
study  to  foster.  The  subject  of  Geometry,  not  a  particular  treatise,  is 
what  the  pupil  should  be  set  to  learn;  and  its  simpler  methods  and  con- 
ceptions should  be  made  a  part  of  her  habitual  and  instinctive  thought. 
Lastly,  the  pupil  should  be  stimulated  to  good  work  by  interest  in  the  study 
felt  and  exhibited  by  the  teacher. 

The  requirement  in  Geometry  embraces  the  following  topics:  the  general 
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properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measure  of  angles; 
similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons,  and  the  measure  of  the  circle; 
the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and  measure  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  cycUnders,  and  cones;  the  sphere  and  the  spherical 
triangle.  The  propositions  required  under  these  several  heads  are  those 
only  which  are  contained  in  the  older  treatises,  and  which  are  recognized 
as  constituting  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  The  examination  does  not 
include  the  additions  introduced  into  some  recent  text-books,  although 
most  of  those  additions  are  in  themselves  valuable  for  the  student  v/ho 
has  time  and  taste  for  extra  study  in  this  field.  A  syllabus  of  the  required 
propositions  has  been  prepared.  [This  syllabus  may  be  obtained,  price  10 
cents,  at  the  Publication  Office,  2  University  Hall,  Cambridge.] 

The  examination  in  Geometry  also  includes  original  propositions  in 
Plane  Geometry,  based  on  the  propositions  named  in  the  syllabus,  and 
problems  in  mensuration  in  both  Plane  and  Sohd  Geometry;  but  excel- 
lence in  bookwork  and  in  exercises  immediately  illustrating  bookwork  will 
be  allowed  to  offset  in  part  any  lack  of  skill  in  original  work. 

The  time  which  it  is  recommended  to  assign  to  the  systematic  study  of 
the  requirement  in  Formal  Geometry  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  five 
lessons  a  week  for  one  school  year;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  advisable  to 
extend  this  allowance  of  time  over  two  years. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Geometry  a  candidate  may 
offer  Mathematics  cd.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

15a.     Plane  Geometry, 

The  requirement  in  Plane  Geometry  is  stated  on  pages  1-14  of  the 
Syllabus  mentioned  above. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Plane  Geometry,  a  candidate 
may  offer  Mathematics  c.  Plane  Geometry,  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board. 

Advanced  Mathematics 

15b.  Solid  Geometry. —  Chauvenet's  Geometry,  Revised  and  Abridged 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  Books  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  requirement  in  Solid 
Geometry. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Solid  Geometry  a  candidate  may 
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offer  Mathematics  d,  Solid  Geometry,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

16.  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry. —  The  theory  of  logarithms  and  the 
use  of  logarithmic  tables. —  Plane  trigonometry. —  The  solution  of  the 
right  spherical  triangle. —  Applications  to  simple  problems. 

No  technical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  surveying  and  navigation,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  methods  of  parallel  or  middle  latitude  sailing,  will  be 
required,  but  such  terms  as  latitude,  longitude,  angle  of  elevation  or  depres- 
sion, bearing,  etc.,  should  be  understood.  At  the  examination,  candidates 
are  furnished  mth  four-place  tables  belonging  to  the  University,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  use  their  own  tables.  Two  sets  of  tables  will  be  provided: 
(1)  The  regular  sexagesimal  tables*;  (2)  a  set  of  tables  in  which  the  degree 
is  divided  into  tenths  and  hundredths  instead  of  into  minutes  and  seconds. f 
The  questions  will  be  so  worded  that  the  candidate  may  use,  with  equal 
facility,  whichever  set  of  tables  she  prefers.  The  tables  provided  are 
distributed  before  the  hour  of  examination,  so  that  candidates  may  have 
at  least  an  hour  for  becoming  acquainted  with  their  arrangement  and 
use.  Teachers  who  wish  a  still  earlier  opportunity  of  seeing  these  tables 
should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  RadcUffe  College. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 
a  candidate  may  offer  Mathematics  e,  Trigonometry,  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

17.  Advanced  Algebra. 

The  requirement  in  Advanced  Algebra  includes  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Simultaneous  quadratics  and  equations  solved  like  quadratics; 
properties  of  quadratic  equations;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  complex  quantities;  inequahties;  variations;  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progressions;  mathematical  induction;  simple  problems 
in  choice  and  chance;   continued  fractions;  scales  of  notation. 

(6)  Determinants,  not  including  the  multiplication  theorem;  simple 
applications  of  determinants  to  linear  equations;  the  solution  of  numerical 
equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equations  (not 
including  multiple  roots  or  Sturm's  theorem)  as  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

*  Special  reprints  from  pages  2-5,  8-15,  of  J.  M.  Peirce's  "Four-Place  Tables 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston),  not  obtainable  separately. 

t  "Foiir-Place  Tables"  abridged  edition,  compiled  by  E.  V.  Himtington  (.price 
thirty-five  cents,  for  sale  by  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society). 
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The  topics  included  under  (a)  may  be  treated  briefly.  About  half  the 
time  devoted  to  the  requirements  should  be  spent  on  the  topics  included 
under  (b). 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Algebra  a  candidate 
may  offer  Mathematics  b,  Advanced  Algebra,  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination    Board. 

18-22.    Physical  Science* 

Elementary  Physical  Science 

18.  Elementary  Physics. —  A  course  of  study  dealing  with  the  leading 
elementary  facts  and  principles  of  physics,  \^dth  quantitative  laboratory 
work  by  the  pupil. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  course  should  include  qualitative  lecture- 
room  experiments,  and  should  direct  especial  attention  to  the  illustrations 
and  applications  of  physical  laws  to  be  found  in  every-day  life.  The  can- 
didate is  required  to  pass  a  written  examination,  the  main  object  of  which 
will  be  to  determine  how  much  she  has  profited  by  such  instruction.  This 
examination  may  include  numerical  problems.  It  will  contain  more  ques- 
tions than  any  one  candidate  is  expected  to  answer,  in  order  to  make 
allowance  for  a  considerable  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools. 

The  pupil's  laboratory  work  should  give  practice  in  the  observation  and 
explanation  of  physical  phenomena,  some  familiarity  with  methods  of 
measurement,  and  some  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  in  the  direction 
of  precision  and  skill.  It  should  also  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  fixing  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  considerable  variety  of  facts  and  principles.  The 
candidate  is  required  to  pass  a  laboratory  examination,  the  main  object  of 
which  will  be  to  determine  how  much  she  has  profited  by  such  a  laboratory 
course. 

The  candidate  must  name  as  the  basis  for  her  laboratory  examination  at 
least  thirty-five  exercises  selected  from  a  list  of  about  sixty,  described  in  a 
publication  issued  by  Harvard  University  under  the  title,  "  Descriptive  List 
of  Elementary  Exercises  in  Physics."  [This  list  may  be  obtained,  price  40 
cents,  at  the  Publication  Office,  2  University  Hall,  Cambridge.]  In  this  list 
the  divisions  are  mechanics  (including  hydrostatics),  light,  heat,  sound,  and 
electricity  (with  magnetism).     At  least  ten  of  the  exercises  selected  must 

♦  For  rules  relating  to  the  time  of  handing  in  note-books  and  to  candidates 
examined  in  June  in  places  where  no  laboratory  examination  is  provided,  see  p.  38. 
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be  in  mechanics.  Any  one  of  the  four  other  divisions  may  be  omitted 
altogether,  but  each  of  the  three  remaining  divisions  must  be  represented 
by  at  least  three  exercises. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  present  a  note-book  in  which  she  has  re- 
corded the  steps  and  the  results  of  her  laboratory  exercises,  and  this  note- 
book must  bear  the  endorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes 
are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work.  It  should  contain  an  index  of  the 
exercises  which  it  describes.  These  exercises  need  not  be  the  same  as  those 
upon  which  the  candidate  presents  herself  for  the  laboratory  examination, 
but  should  be  equivalent  to  them  in  amount  and  grade  of  quantitative 
work. 

The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  full  and  intelHgible  record  of  laboratory  work  through 
an  extended  course  of  experiments,  and  that  her  work  has  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  raise  a  presumption  in  favor  of  her  preparation  for  the 
examination.  But  much  greater  weight  will  be  given  to  the  laboratory 
examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  determining  the  candidate's  attain- 
ments in  physics.  Experience  has  sho\\ii  that  pupils  can  make  the  orig- 
inal record  of  their  observations  entirely  presentable,  so  that  copying  will 
be  unnecessary,  and  they  should  in  general  be  required  to  do  so. 

This  course,  if  taken  in  the  last  year  of  the  candidate's  preparation,  is 
expected  to  occupy  in  laboratory  work,  recitations,  and  lectures,  five  of  the 
ordinary  school  periods,  about  fifty  minutes  in  length,  per  week  for  the 
whole  year.  With  few  exceptions  exercises  like  those  in  the  Descriptive 
List  already  mentioned  can  be  performed  in  a  single  school  period,  but 
for  satisfactory  results  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  repeat  an  exercise. 
Two  periods  per  week  for  the  year  should  be  sufficient  for  the  laboratory 
work  proper.  If  the  course  is  begun  much  earher  than  the  last  year  of 
the  candidate's  preparation,  as  it  well  may  be,  it  will  require  more  time. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examination  in  Physics  a  candidate  may 
offer  the  examination  in  Physics  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

19.  Chemistry* —  A  course  of  at  least  sixty  experiments,  performed  at 
school  by  the  pupil  and  accompanied  v/ith  systematic  instruction  in  princi- 
ples and  their  appHcations,  in  accordance  with  directions  given  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  ''An  Outhne  of  Requirements  in  Chemistry,"  issued  by 
Harvard  University  for  the  use  of  teachers  only. 

*  The  course  wil'  be  mainly  an  experimental  course  in  theoretical  chemistry,  but 
there  will  be  experiments  covering  all  branches  of  pure  chemistry. 
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The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  both  a  written  and  a  laboratory  examination. 
The  written  examination  will  test  her  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  principles 
of  Chemistry.  The  laboratory  examination  will  test  both  her  skill  in  performing 
experiments  and  her  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  in  them.  The  candidate  is 
further  required  to  present  the  original  note-book  in  which  she  recorded  the  steps 
and  results  of  the  experiments  which  she  performed  at  school,  and  this  note-book 
must  bear  the  endorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record 
of  the  pupil's  work.     It  should  contain  an  index  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes. 

The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  full  and  intelligible  record  of  laboratory  work  through  an  extended  covirse 
of  experiments,  and  that  her  work  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  her  preparation  for  the  examination.  But  much  greater 
weight  will  be  given  to  the  laboratory  examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  deter- 
mining the  candidate's  attainments  in  Chemistry. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examination  in  Chemistry  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  examination  in  Chemistry  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

20.  Geography. —  A  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  described  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Requirements  in  Geography,"  issued 
by  Harvard  University. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Geography  a  candidate  may  offer 
the  examination  in  Geography  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

21.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. —  A  course  of  study  and  lab- 
oratory work  equivalent  to  that  described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An 
Outline  of  Ptequirements  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,"  issued 
by  Harvard  University. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  both  a  written  and  a  laboratory 
examination.  The  written  examination  will  test  the  range  and  thorough- 
ness of  her  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Hygiene.  The  laboratory  examination  will  test  (a)  her  abiUty  to  perform 
the  experiments  described  in  the  Outhne  of  Requirements,  and  (6)  her 
knowledge  of  the  first  aids  to  be  rendered  to  the  injured. 

At  the  time  of  the  laboratory  examination  the  candidate  must  present  the 
original  note-book  containing  (with  dates)  the  notes  and  drawings  she  has 
made  in  the  course  of  her  laboratory  work,  and  bearing  the  endorsement  of 
her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  book  is  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  own 
observations  and  experiments.     An  index  of  subjects  should  be  appended. 

22.  A  stronomy. —  A  course  of  observational  study  equivalent  to  that 
described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Requirements  in  As- 
tronomy," issued  by  Harvard  University. 
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This  course  requires  a  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

In  Astronomy,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  take  both  a  written  and 
a  laboratory  or  practical  examination.  The  written  examination  may 
test  her  understanding  of  observational  methods  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  will  call  chiefly  for  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles.  The 
laboratory  or  practical  examination  will  test  her  skill  in  observation  as  well 
as  her  grasp  of  principles.  This  examination  can  be  taken  in  Cambridge 
only;  for  those  who  are  examined  elsewhere  in  June,  it  will  be  postponed 
to  September. 

The  practical  examination  in  Astronomy  may  call  for  an  ability  to  make 
simple  naked-eye  and  instrumental  observations,  and  to  establish  the 
simpler  generaHzations  of  Astronomy  by  discussion  of  these  observations. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present,  at  the  time  of  the  laboratory 
or  practical  examination,  the  original  note-book  in  which  she  recorded, 
with  dates,  the  steps  and  results  of  the  observations  which  she  made  at 
school.  This  book  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifying 
that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work.  An  index  of  subjects 
should  be  appended.  The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candi- 
date has  formed  the  habit  of  keeping  a  full  and  intelhgible  record  of  her 
work  through  an  extended  course  of  observational  study,  and  that  her  work 
has  been  of  a  satisfactory  character;  but  greater  weight  will  be  given  to 
the  practical  or  laboratory  examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  deter- 
mining the  candidate's  attainments. 

23,  24.    Botany  and  Zoology 

23.  Botany. —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to 
that  indicated  in  an  "Outhne  of  Requirements  in  Botany,"  issued  by 
Harvard  University.  The  course  should  extend  through  at  least  half  of  a 
school  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week.  The  laboratory  work  is  to  be  directed 
especially  to  the  external  anatomy  and  the  activities  of  our  common 
plants. 

24.  Zoology. —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to 
that  described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Requirements  in 
Zoology,"  issued  by  Harvard  University.  The  course  should  extend 
through  at  least  half  of  a  school  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week,  and  should 
include  the  laboratory  study  of  at  least  ten  types  of  animals,  with  special 
reference  to  their  external  anatomy  and  their  activities.     These  types  are 
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to  be  selected  in  accordance  with  directions  to  be  given  in  the  pamphlet 
named. 

In  Botany  and  in  Zoology  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  both  a 
written  and  a  laboratory  examination.  The  written  examination  will 
test  the  range  and  thoroughness  of  her  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
laboratory  examination  will  test  her  skill  in  observation  and  experimenta- 
tion, and  her  ability  to  apply  names  properly  to  the  parts  of  the  organisms 
studied.* 

At  the  time  of  the  laboratory  examination  the  candidate  must  present 
the  original  note-book  containing  (with  dates)  the  notes  and  drawings  she 
has  made  in  the  course  of  her  laboratory  work,  and  bearing  the  endorse- 
ment of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  book  is  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's 
own  observations  and  experiments.  An  index  of  subjects  should  be  ap- 
pended. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology 
candidates  may  offer  the  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

25,  26.     Drawing 

A  course  of  dra\\ang,  in  either  or  both  of  the  following  branches,  equiva- 
lent to  that  described  in  an  "Outline  of  Requirements  in  Drawing,"  issued 
by  Harvard  University: — 

26.  Freehand  Drawing. —  The  representation  of  simple  objects,  in 
outline  and  with  shading. 

Accuracy  of  delineation,  correctness  of  proportion,  and  good  quality 
of  line  are  desired  rather  than  any  attempt  at  elaboration.  The  aim  should 
be  to  express  as  much  as  possible  with  the  fewest  lines.  The  examination 
will  consist  of  the  drawing,  first,  of  a  group  of  geometrical  solids,  and,  sec- 
ond, of  either  a  simple  piece  of  machinery  or  a  simple  piece  of  architectural 
ornament  (such  as  a  Greek  anthemion),  as  the  candidate  may  elect.  Every 
candidate  is  further  required  to  present  a  set  of  plates  or  drawings  made 
by  her  at  school,  showing  that  she  has  completed  a  thorough  course  in  this 
subject;  and  these  drawings  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
her  teacher  stating  that  they  are  the  pupil's  own  work. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Freehand  Drawing  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  examination  in  Drawing  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

*  For  ruk»  relating  to  laboratory  oxaniinatJons  and  note-books,  soo  page  38. 
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26.  Projection  Drawing. —  Use  of  drawing  instruments;  construction  of 
geometrical  figures  and  plane  curves;  orthographic  projection,  in  plan  and 
elevation,  of  simple  models;   intersection  and  development  of  surfaces. 

The  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  principles  and 
methods.  Every  candidate  is  expected  to  bring  to  the  examination  the 
ordinary  drawing  instruments  and  lead-pencils;  drawing-board  and 
paper  will  be  supplied.  Every  candidate  is  further  required  to  present 
a  set  of  plates  or  drawings  prepared  by  her  at  school,  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate her  understanding  of  the  subject  and  her  familiarity  with  instruments, 
including  the  use  of  the  right-line  pen;  and  these  drawings  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  certificate  of  her  teacher  stating  that  they  are  the  pupil's 
own  work. 

27,  28.     Government  and  Economics 

27.  Civil  Government. —  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  (na- 
tional, state,  and  local) ;  its  constitution,  organization,  and  actual  working. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show,  on  examination,  such  general 
knowledge  of  the  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  a  good  text- 
book of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  supplemented  by  collateral 
reading,  and  discussion.  The  examination  will  call  for  familiarity  with 
constitutional  questions  and  with  the  procedure  of  legislative  bodies. 

For  preparation  in  this  subject,  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  at  least 
three  lessons  a  week  for  one  year  will  be  necessary. 

23 .     Economics : — 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show,  on  examination,  a  knowledge 
of  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  Economics,  including  such  subjects 
as  division  of  labor,  the  factors  of  production,  the  laws  of  diminishing 
returns,  demand  and  supply,  value  and  price,  wages,  interest,  rent  and 
profits,  credit,  and  international  trade.  For  this  part  of  the  study  one 
of  the  better  grade  of  manuals  in  current  use  will  serve  as  a  basis,  but 
it  must  be  supplemented  with  collateral  reading,  discussion,  and  practical 
exercises.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  principles,  the  student  will  be 
expected  to  have  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary  banking  opera- 
tions, and  of  the  banking  and  monetary  history  of  the  United  States  since 
1860. 

For  preparation  in  this  subject,  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  at  least 
three  lessons  a  week  for  one  year  will  be  necessary. 
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Laboratory  Exaiminations 

A  candidate  who  is  examined  in  any  study  in  which  a  laboratory  exami- 
nation is  held  wiU  hand  in  her  laboratory  note-book  at  the  hour  of  the 
laboratory  examination.  Laboratory  note-books  will  be  deposited,  after 
examination,  in  the  Secretary's  office,  where  they  will  be  kept  for  one  year, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  owners. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  examined  in  June  at  any 
place  where  a  laboratory  examination  is  not  provided  will  be  required  to 
take  such  an  examination  in  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
she  enters  College;  but  if  she  passes  the  written  examination  in  June,  the 
subject  will  be  temporarily  counted  in  her  favor  in  determining  the  question 
of  her  admission  to  College. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  who  has  passed  only  the 
written  examination  in  a  subject  which  also  requires  a  laboratory  examina- 
tion receives  the  grade  called  "  provisional  pass."  This  grade  holds  good 
only  until  the  opening  of  the  year  in  which  she  enters  College.  If  she  has  not 
at  that  time  completed  her  record,  she  is  conditioned  in  the  subject,  and  to  remove 
that  condition  later  she  must  pass  both  the  written  and  the  laboratory  examina- 
tion. 

A  candidate  who  has  received  a  "  provisional  pass  "  and  who  intends  to 
enter  College  in  September,  1911,  may  take  her  laboratory  examination 
during  the  September  period  of  the  admission  examinations.  To  make  an 
appointment  for  these  laboratory  examinations,  a  candidate  should  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  Radcliffe  College  before  September  4,  1911. 

^  Examination  Papers 

A  set  of  recent  examination  papers  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address,  on 
application  to  the  Publication  Agent  of  Harvard  University,  2  University 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Separate  papers  may  be  had  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  six  copies  of 
any  one  paper  (not  one  each  of  six  different  papers)  at  ten  cents  a  dozen. 

;  Certificates 

The  College  docs  not  accept  certificates  of  secondary  schools  in  place 
of  entrance  examinations.  The  testimony  of  teachers  is,  however,  highly 
valued  and  is  given  special  consideration  in  all  cases  in  which  the  evidence 
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of  examinations  appears  inconclusive.  On  the  receipt  of  each  registra- 
tion for  examination,  preliminary  or  final,  a  blank  form  will  be  sent  to  the 
headmaster  of  the  school,  requesting  the  candidate's  record  and  any  facts 
about  her  character  and  scholarship  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Admission. 

Certificates  of  Honorable  Dismissal. —  Every  candidate  for  admission 
is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school 
or  college  she  has  attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  she  has  studied. 
If  a  candidate  has  within  a  year  left  one  school  for  another,  or  for  a  private 
tutor,  any  certificate  received  from  the  second  school  or  private  tutor 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  written  consent  of  the  principal  of  the  first 
school. 

Optional  Examinations  and  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  either  (a)  by  examina- 
tion, or  (b)  from  other  colleges  without  examination. 

Anticipation  of  College  Studies  by  Examination 

Students  who  have  extended  their  studies  beyond  the  requirements 
for  admission  may  present  themselves  for  additional  examinations  in 
(a)  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  (b)  in  any  elective 
course  or  courses  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates,  provided  the 
courses  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  may  properly  be  anticipated  by 
examination. 

Examinations  in  Prescribed  Freshman  Studies 

1.  English. —  The  examination  in  English  A.  The  examination 
will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied  English  com- 
position and  hterature  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  school  hours  or  periods 
a  week  for  four  years.  The  corresponding  course  in  Radcliffe  College  aims 
to  give  thorough  training  in  English  composition,  and  to  prepare  students 
to  write  expositions,  arguments,  and  narratives  of  1500-2000  words.  The 
examination  will  include,  therefore,  besides  questions  on  rhetoric  and  on 
hterary  history  from  the  time  of  Shakspere,  a  composition  to  which  not 
less  than  two  hours  will  be  allotted  on  some  topic  out  of  a  fist  drawn  from 
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English  literature,  from  other  studies,  and  from  the  candidate's  own  ex- 
perience. In  this  composition  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show, 
besides  accuracy  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  the  use  of  words, 
some  skill  in  the  use  of  sentences,  clear  and  firm  paragraphing,  and  com- 
mand of  the  principles  of  structure. 

2,  German  or  French  (whichever  the  student  did  not  offer  for  admis- 
sion). The  admission  examinations  in  Elementary  German  and  Elemen- 
tary French.  Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  the  prescribed  German  or 
French  of  the  Freshman  year  by  means  of  these  examinations  must  give 
notice  in  advance,  and  must  attain  a  satisfactory  grade  (C  or  higher)  in 
their  examination  to  count  the  subject  anticipated  in  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  courses  they  must  take  in  College. 

Examinations  in  Elective  Studies. 

Students  who  vrish  to  anticipate  by  examination  the  work  of  elective 
courses  must  secure  permission  to  take  anticipatory  examinations  in 
specific  College  courses.  Examinations  when  given  will  correspond  in 
length  and  character  to  regular  College  examinations,  and  will  be  held  in 
June  and  in  the  first  fortnight  of  the  academic  year.  Requests  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  such  examinations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  June  1  or  September  5. 

Admission  from  Other  Colleges 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at  least  one  year 
at  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  standing 
for  wliich  their  previous  training  seems  to  qualify  them. 

Every  person  wishing  to  enter  under  this  provision  must  make  a  com- 
plete written  statement  of  the  work  on  which  she  bases  her  appHcation. 
Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  quaUty  of  the  work  offered.  The 
applicant  should  furnish:  (1)  official  statements  of  her  rank  or  grade  in 
her  various  college  studies;  (2)  letters,  or  other  evidence,  showing  the 
oi^riion  her  instructors  have  formed  of  her  character  and  scholarship;  (3) 
a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  whence  she  comes. 
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College  Studies 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  in  the  Freshman  year 
take  EngUsh  A*  and  either  German  A  or  B,  or  French  A,  besides  three  other 
full  courses,  unless  both  French  and  German  have  been  presented  for  admis- 
sion, in  which  case  English  A  and  four  other  full  courses  are  required ;  and 
must  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  years  take  four  full  elective 
courses. 

In  each  Academic  year  an  undergraduate  may  take  (including  her  pre- 
scribed Enghsh)  five  courses,  but  not  more,  as  regular  courses  to  be  counted 
towards  the  degree. 

The  follov/ing  rule  applies  to  the  class  entering  in  1910  and 
to  subsequent  classes :  — 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  pass,  before  admission  to  the  Junior 
Class,  a  special  oral  examination  to  test  her  reading  knowledge  of  either 
French  or  German.  Opportunity  to  take  this  examination  v/ill  be  given 
(a)  on  entrance  to  college,  (6)  at  the  time  of  the  Mid- Year  and  Final 
examinations  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  (c)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years,  (d)  at  such  other  times  —  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  —  as  may  be  convenient. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

AppUcants  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  a  smaller  number  of 
subjects  than  are  called  for  in  the  full  Requirements  may  be  admitted,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Academic  Board,  to  such  special  courses  as  they  seem 
qualified  to  pursue. 

Students  of  mature  age,  who  wish  to  pursue  chiefly  higher  courses  of 
study,  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Academic  Board,  without 
passing  the  examination  for  admission,  provided  that  they  satisfy  the 
instructors  in  the  courses  v/hich  they  elect  of  their  fitness  to  pursue  them. 

Every  special  student  is  expected  to  take  four  courses  of  study. 

*  Students  who  receive  Grade  D  in  English  A  and  students  who  have  passed 
the  combined  examinations  in  admission  English  and  Freshman  English  (English 
A)  viith  a  grade  lower  than  C  are  required  to  take,  before  the  end  of  the  Sopho- 
more year,  a  half-course  in  English  Composition  in  addition  to  their  regular  elective 
work. 
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Special  students  may,  on  appHcation,  receive  at  the  end  of  tt«r  te™ 
of  study,  certificates  stating  tlie  courses  in  which  they  have  passed  satis- 
factory ;xaminations,  and  giving  the  grade  to  which  they  have  been  as- 

signed  in  each  course.  .t     n    ^  a      ^f  Qnr^+am 

Special  students  should  make  apphcation  before  the  first  day  of  Septem- 

ber. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Students  admitted  to  Radcliffe  College  from  other  colleges  as  cand'f^*^^ 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  when  they  cannot  be  assigned  -— f  *o 
any  particular  class  are  placed  in  a  group  by  themselves,  and  called  Un 
classified  Students. 

STUDENTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

Undergraduates  are  expected  to  make  their  choice  of  Active  studies 
before  the  first  day  of  September,  and  no  changes  are  allowed  after  Octo- 
ber except  by  iLve  of  the  Academic  Board.  Applications  for  changes 
musi'be  m^e  t'o  the  Academic  Board  in  veiling,  with  a  statement  of  rea- 

'The  student's  choice  is  limited  to  those  studies  which  her  previous 
trJ^ng  Sts  her  to  pursue;  and  she  must  observe  any  res  tactions 
that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses  she  washes  ^os^'^^J^_ 
is  further  required  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  recitation  hours  or  of  examma 

*'Tolred  ?; rrmay  be  chosen  without  the  r>rcnous  consent  of 
thf  InsHor.^  Wcation  should  be  made,  if  possible,  before  the  summer 

"Tn'undergraduate  who  wishes  to  take  a  Graduate  course  is  required  to 
consult  the  Instructor  in  advance;  if  possible  she  should  do  his  before 
r—  vacation.  She  will  be  admitted  to  the  course  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Instructor,  which  must  be  given  m  writmg. 

Nofmore  than  one  Course  of  Research  may  be  taken  in  any  year  by  an 

" "SdcMs  are  expected  to  attend  all  the  exercises  and  to  pass  all  the 
the  Secretary  in  writing  with  the  reasons. 
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LODGINGS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Students  may  learn  of  boarding-places  approved  by  the  Students'  Com- 
mittee by  enquiring  of  the  Dean.  The  ladies  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees will  be  glad  to  assist  students  by  their  advice. 

The  two  halls,  Bertram  Hall  and  Grace  Hopkinson  Eliot  Hall,  are 
situated  on  Shepard  Street,  seven  minutes'  walk  from  the  College.  Ber- 
tram Hall,  under  the  charge  of  a  resident  mistress.  Miss  E.  M.  Hoppin, 
accommodates  twenty-five  students;  Grace  Hopkinson  EHot  Hall,  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Elinor  M.  Bucldngham,  forty-three  students.  The 
rooms  are  furnished.  The  price  of  board  is  $216  a  year,  $6  a  week  for  the 
thirty-six  weeks  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  September  to  the  Saturday 
night  after  Radcliffe  Class  Day,  exclusive  of  the  Christmas  and  the  Spring 
recess,  as  fixed  by  the  College  catalogue.  Students  may  remain  at  an 
extra  charge  of  $10  for  the  Christmas  recess,  $7  for  the  Spring  recess,  or 
$1.50  a  night.  The  charges  for  rooms  vary  from  $54  each  to  $325  for  a 
study  and  bedroom.  These  charges  include  all  expenses  for  furnishing, 
service,  heating  and  Hght.  Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  to  Miss 
Caroline  L.  Humphrey,  Radchffe  College,  before  May  1,  as  assignments 
are  made  during  the  month  of  May,  but  they  will  be  considered  later  if 
vacancies  occur.  Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit 
with  the  Treasurer,  Caroline  L.  Humplirey,  of  $15;  otherwise  the  applica- 
tion will  not  be  registered.  Further  details  are  given  in  a  special  leaflet 
describing  the  halls  of  residence. 

^^AU  arrangements  for  boarding  and  lodging  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Dean. 

Any  change  of  address  must  be  at  once  reported  to  the  Secretary. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Admission 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College,  and  Graduates  of  other  Colleges 
of  good  standing  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  character  and  quali- 
fications, are  admitted  without  examination  as  Graduate  Students  in  Rad- 
cliffe College. 

An  apphcation  for  admission  may  be  made  by  filling  a  registration 
blank  and  depositing  it  at  the  office.     If  the  applicant  is  not  a  graduate 
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of  Radcliffe  College,  she  must  also  file,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Aca- 
demic Board,  satisfactory  certificates  of  scholarship  and  character;  and 
if  she  holds  a  degree  from  any  institution,  she  must  present  diplomas 
or  official  certificates,  sufficient  to  furnish  evidence  of  her  holding  such 
degree  or  degrees. 

Admission  as  a  Graduate  Student  does  not  imply  admission  to  candidacy 
for  a  Degree. 

Graduate  Students,  not  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  RadcMe  College,  who 
wish  to  become  candidates  for  any  degree,  should  make  early  applica- 
tion, at  the  beginning  of  the  Academic  Year  if  possible,  in  order  to  learn 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  accepted  as  qualified  for  candidacy. 

Residence 

Graduate  Students  are  required  to  be  in  regular  attendance  on  the  exer- 
cises in  some  course  or  courses  of  instruction,  and  to  do  all  the  required 
work  (including  all  examinations)  in  the  courses  which  they  elect;  or  to 
carr}^  on  regular  work  in  some  Laboratory  or  Museum  or  in  the  Library, 
under  the  frequent  inspection  and  criticism  of  some  specified  instructor  or 
instructors. 

Studies 

The  instruction  open  to  students  in  Radcliffe  College  is  arranged  in  one 
list  of  Courses  of  Instruction,  consisting  of  Full  Courses  and  Half -Courses. 
These  are  distributed  into  three  groups  in  the  several  branches  of  study, 
namely, 

(1)  Courses  designed  primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

(2)  Courses  for  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

(3)  Courses  primarily  for  Graduates. 

Any  course  (or  half-course)  in  the  list  is  open  to  all  Graduate  Students 
v;ho  present  suficient  evidence  of  qualification  for  that  course.  It  is  some- 
times advisable,  and  is  not  unusual,  for  a  graduate  student  to  choose  some 
of  her  studies  from  the  First,  or  Undergraduate,  Group;  but  such  studies 
are  not  ordinarily  counted  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Many  of  the  studies 
of  the  Second  Group  are  distinctly  of  Graduate  grade,  in  the  sense  of  being 
in  advance  of  such  as  are  ordinarily  pursued  for  a  Bachelor's  degree. 
They  are  thorough  and  comprehensive  courses,  characterized  by  advanced 
methods  of  instruction  and  study;    and  are  in  fact  largely  chosen  by 
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Graduate  Students,  and  found  suitable  to  their  needs.  To  some  of  these 
courses,  Undergraduates  are  admitted  only  by  special  leave  of  the  instructor. 
To  the  courses  of  the  Third  Group,  Undergraduates  are  admitted  only  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  instructor. 

Among  the  higher  courses  of  instruction  —  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Groups  —  in  nearly  every  department  of  study,  are  Courses  of  Research 
and  Seminaries,  for  students  who  wish  to  do  special  work  of  an  advanced 
character.  These  courses  are  carried  on  under  various  plans  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  several  departments,  but  always  with  the  object  of  affording 
opportunity  for  regular  independent  study. 

A  complete  year's  work  for  a  Graduate  Student  regularly  consists  of  four 
full  courses  of  instruction,  of  advanced  grade,  or  of  their  equivalent  in  courses 
and  half -courses,  pursued  throughout  an  academic  year.  If  the  work  is  to 
be  counted  toward  a  degree  it  must  be  completed  with  distinction.  All 
the  work  required  in  such  courses  must  be  done,  and  all  the  examinations 
must  be  passed,  unless  the  student  has  leave  from  the  Academic  Board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  to  omit  some  part  of  the  ordinary 
requirement. 

Every  Graduate  Student  is  required  to  file  a  hst  of  her  studies  for  the 
year  (or  at  least  for  the  first  half-year),  at  the  time  she  registers,  with  the 
Secretary, —  or  within  two  days  thereafter,  at  the  office.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  fist  she  is  advised  to  consult  with  the  instructors  or  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Division  or  Department  concerned.  If  a  change  in 
the  list  is  subsequently  made,  written  notice  must  be  filed  at  the  office. 

A  student  who  v/ishes  to  devote  her  time,  largely  or  wholly,  to  special 
study  of  an  advanced  character  may  count  a  course  embracing  such  study 
as  equivalent  to  more  than  one  course,  up  to  a  complete  year's  work,  or 
may  carry  on  such  study  outside  and  in  place  of  the  regular  courses,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  some  specified  instructor  or  instructors. 
In  either  case,  the  substitution  proposed  must  have  the  approval  or  con- 
sent in  writing  of  the  instructor  or  instructors  concerned;  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  Academic  Board  is  required. 

DEGREES 

The  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts 
are  as  follows: 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  a 
candidate  must  have  passed  in  studies  amounting  to  sixteen  courses, 
together  with  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for  her;  making 
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a  total  of  seventeen  or  seventeen  and  a  half  courses,  as  the  case  may  be. 
She  must,  moreover,  have  attained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  the  work  done  by  her  in  Radcliffe  College  in  satisfaction  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree,  and  in  her  Senior  year  must  have  passed  in  not 
less  than  four  courses,  with  grades  above  D  in  at  least  two  of  them. 

An  undergraduate  must  take,  in  each  academic  year,  at  least  four  courses, 
in  addition  to  such  work  in  Enghsh  as  may  be  prescribed  for  her;  and 
(including  her  prescribed  Enghsh)  she  may  take  five,  but  not  more,  as 
regular  courses  to  be  counted  toward  the  degree.  Certain  studies  taken  in 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  may  also  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

The  ordinary  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  a  grad- 
uate of  a  college  of  good  standing  consists  of  at  least  one  year  of  residence 
and  study  devoted  to  advanced  work  approved  by  the  Academic  Board  of  Rad- 
cliffe College  as  affording  suitable  preparation  for  the  degree  and  completed 
with  high  credit.  Other  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  degree  on  condi- 
tions to  be  determined  in  each  case. 

All  candidates  must  possess  an  elementary  knowledge  of  two  modern 
foreign  languages,  ordinarily  French  and  German. 

The  programme  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  form  a 
consistent  plan  of  work  pursued  with  some  definite  aim,  whether  it  lies 
wholly  in  a  single  department  or  field  of  study,  or  in  more  than  one.  This 
work  may  be  done  either  in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  regular  courses  of 
instruction,  or  independently  of  them.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  guidance  of  some  specified  instructor.  Programmes 
should  be  submitted  early  in  the  academic  year,  and  no  programme  will 
be  approved  that  is  received  after  January  15  of  the  academic  year  in 
which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken. 

No  student  may  count  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  courses  which 
she  has  taken  as  an  undergraduate. 

All  diplomas  are  countersigned  by  the  President  of  Harvard  University 
and  bear  the  University  seal. 


TUITION  FEES 

The  annual  tuition  fee  for  a  student  doing  full  work  is  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  the  special  laboratory  fees  named  below.  It  is  payable, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  on  October  1,  seventy-five  dollars 
on  February  1. 
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For  those  students  who  are  permitted  by  the  Academic  Board  to  take  less 
than  four  courses,  two-thirds  of  the  fee  is  payable  on  October  1,  the  remain- 
ing third  on  February  1.     The  charges  are  as  follows:  — 

For  any  regular  course,  not  a  laboratory  course  or  course  of  research 
sixty  dollars',  for  any  half-course,  not  a  laboratory  course,  thirty  dollars', 
for  a  course  of  research  or  for  a  laboratory  course,  besides  the  special  lab- 
oratory fees,  a  sum  equal  to  the  fee  for  one,  two,  or  more  courses,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  courses  to  which  the  Academic  Board  shall  consider 
it  equivalent  as  part  of  the  student's  work  for  the  year.  But  the  minimum 
fee  charged  for  any  student  is  forty  dollars,  and  the  maximum  fee,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  special  laboratory  fees,  is  two  hundred  dollars,  covering  any 
number  of  courses  that  a  student  is  permitted  to  take. 

Students  in  laboratory  courses  pay  in  addition  a  special  laboratory  fee 
of  ten  or  five  dollars  for  each  course  and  of  five  dollars  or  two  and  a  half 
dollars  for  each  half -course. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  for  any  shorter  time  than  a  whole  academic 
year,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Academic  Board. 

A  student  doing  full  work  and  therefore  hable  for  the  full  tuition  fee  of 
two  hundred  dollars  is  entitled  to  a  partial  remission  of  fee  in  case  of  prop- 
erly notified  withdrawal  from  college  or  protracted  absence,  as  follows:  if 
she  withdraws  in  the  course  of  the  academic  year  she  is  charged  only  to 
the  end  of  the  third  in  which  she  withdraws,  provided  that  before  that 
time  she  gives  written  notice  of  her  withdrawal  to  the  Dean;  otherwise 
she  is  charged  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written  notice  is  given. 

If  she  is  absent  with  the  consent  of  the  Academic  Board  for  three  consec- 
utive months  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fifty  dollars  from  the  year's 
tuition  fee;  if  she  is  absent  for  the  whole  year,  not  including  the  mid-year 
and  final  examinations  or  either  of  them,  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  provided  she  has  given  in  either  case  previous 
notice  of  her  intended  absence  to  the  Dean. 

In  the  case  of  students  hable  for  less  than  the  full  fee  of  two  hundred 
dollars  no  deduction  is  made  for  absence  or  withdrawal. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  fee  on  account  of  withdrawal  from 
a  course  or  courses  after  the  year  has  begun  unless  she  withdraws  from  the 
college  and  then  only  if  she  has  been  doing  full  work. 

No  claim  for  deduction  of  fee  will  be  considered  if  presented  after  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  absence  or  withdrawal  took  place. 

Ehzabeth  Gary  Agassiz  House,  opened  in  1905,  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  theatre,  a  lunch  room,  living  room,  reading  room,  locker  room,  and 
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quiet  rooms  for  the  daily  use  of  all  the  Radcliffe  students.  Each  student 
registered  in  Radcliffe  College  is  required  to  pay  $5  for  the  use  of  Agassiz 
House.     This  amount  will  be  charged  on  the  first  term  bill. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after  October  15th 
in  any  year  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  for  that  year  have  been  paid; 
and  similarly  no  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after 
March  1st  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  have  been  paid;  and  in  no 
event  is  any  degree  conferred  unless  all  dues  to  the  College  have  been  paid 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  Commencement  Day. 


THE  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON  FELLOWSHIP 
IN  GREEK  STUDIES 

In  1902,  James  Loeb,  of  the  Class  of  1888,  gave  securities  valued  at  four- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  this 
fellowship,  which  he  had  maintained  during  the  year  1901-02,  "  in  grateful 
recognition  of  the  long  and  great  friendship  which  Professor  Norton  has 
shown  him  since  his  boyhood,  and  in  order  to  record  in  a  fitting  manner  the 
eminent  services  which  Professor  Norton  has  rendered  the  cause  of  Archae- 
ology, and  his  beneficent  prominence  in  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  and  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens." 

In  1908  Mr.  Loeb  gave  additional  securities  valued  at  five  thousand 
dollars.     The  annual  income  is  now  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates 
of  Harvard  University,  and  of  Radcliffe  College. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Classics,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be  acces- 
sible. In  special  circumstances  the  Committee  may,  at  its  discretion, 
dispense  with  the  requirement  of  the  thesis.  In  the  award,  no  account 
is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means  of  the  competitor;  and  no  award  will 
be  made  in  case  the  theses  offered  are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  her  studies  for 
the  year  of  her  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  Cwnmittee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
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Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  She  shall  also  agree  to  write  and 
publish,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  her  fellowship,  a  monograph  embodying 
the  results  of  her  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  award  will  be  made 
in  the  spring  of  1912,  for  the  academic  year  1912-13.  The  following 
subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee: — 

(1)  The  Expression  of  Pathos  in  Homer. 

(2)  The  Dramatic  ElevicnL  in  Thucydides. 

(3)  The  Humanism  of  Eurqndes. 

(4)  The  History  of  Ancient  Cyrene. 

(5)  Lucian  as  a  Critic  of  Art. 

(6)  The  xfnjxoo-Ttto-ia  in  Greek  Literature  and  Art. 

(7)  The  Art  of  Menander;    with  a  study  of  his  influence  on  Roman 

Comedy. 

(8)  The  Relation  of  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus  to  the  Hellenistic  Reliefs. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  December  1,  1911,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman 
not  later  than  February  15,  1912. 

In  1910  the  Fellowship  was  awarded  to  Hetty  Goldman,  (Bryii  Mawr) 
A.  B.  1903,  (Radcliffe)  A.  M.  1910,  for  a  thesis  on  The  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus 
as  illustrated  bj^  Greek  Vase  Painting. 


WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL, AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  FELLOW- 
SHIP IN  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  offers  a 
Radcliffe  College  Fellowship  in  economic  and  social  research,  with  a  stipend 
of  $500,  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  student  whose  previous  training  in 
economics,  or  in  history  and  government,  fits  her  to  undertake  original 
investigation.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  must  devote  the  year  to 
research  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Application  for  the  Fellowship  should 
be  made  before  May  1  to  the  Department  of  Research,  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  2Gi  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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The  fellowship  was  awarded  in  1905-07  to  Caroline  Manning,  {Carleton 
College)  A.  B.  1898,  (Radcliffe)  A.  M.  1907.  It  was  awarded  in  1907-08 
to  Grace  Faulkner  Ward,  (Smith)  A.  B.  1900.  It  was  awarded  1908-10 
to  Edith  Gertrude  Reeves,  (South  Dakota)  A.  B.  1906,  (Raddiffe)  A.  B. 
1907,  A.  M.  1910.  It  was  awarded  in  1910-11  to  Lorinda  Perry,  (Uni- 
versity of  Illinois)  A.  B.  1909,  A.  M.  1910. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to  the  Bean  of 
Radcliffe  College,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  cf  the  Dean  on  or 
before  the  first  cf  June,  1912. 


THE  EDWARD  AUSTIN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  1899,  the  sum  of  $25,500  was  received  by  Radcliffe  College  in  settle- 
ment of  the  bequest  of  $30,000,  made  by  Edward  Austin,  the  income 
thereof  to  be  paid  to  "needy,  meritorious  students  and  teachers,  to  assist 
them  in  payment  of  their  studies." 

In  1900  the  heirs  of  Edward  Austin  gave  $2,250  to  be  added  to  this  fund. 

For  the  year  1911-12  five  scholarships  were  awarded  from  the  income 
of  this  fund. 


THE  HARVARD  ANNEX  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  gift  of  the  Alumnae  and  students  of  the  "Harvard  Annex"  and 
their  friends,  an  annual  scholarship  has  been  established  to  be  known  as 
"The  Harvard  Annex  Scholarship  founded  by  Alumnae  of  Radcliffe  College. 

THE  ELLEN  M.  BARR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Ellen  M.  Barr,  the  residue  of  her 
estate,  after  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  was  bequeathed  to  Radcliffe 
College.     Subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annuity,  the  income  of  this  bequest 
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is  to  be  applied  "in  the  form  of  annual  scholarships  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  each, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  in  Radcliffe  College,  who,  in  point  of  character, 
abiUty,  and  physical  constitution,  give  promise  of  future  usefulness,  and 
who  stand  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance." 

In  1911-12  five  scholarships  were  awarded  from  this  fund,  of  the  value 
of  S250  each. 

THE  ELLA  LOWELL  LYMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  gift  of  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman  of  Boston,  two  annual  scholarships 
were  estabhshed  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ella  Lowell  Lyman. 

THE  ELIZABETH  CARY  AGASSIZ  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Ehzabeth  Cary  Agassiz  Scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of 
$6150  by  friends  of  Mrs.  Agassiz,  received  in  1895. 

THE  AGNES  IRWIN  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  former  pupils  of  the  first  Dean  of 
Radcliffe  College,  the  Agnes  Irwin  Scholarship  was  established.  By  the 
terms  of  the  gift  the  student  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  scholarship  is 
to  be  appointed  by  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  and  all  details  regarding  it  are  to  be 
arranged  by  her  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

THE  WIDOW  JOANNA  HOAR  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  College  established  the  Widow  Joanna  Hoar  Scholarship  with 
funds  contributed  by  an  unknown  friend  in  memory  of  the  widow  of 
Charles  Hoar,  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  in  England,  who  came  to  America  with 
her  children  in  1638.  In  awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given 
to  natives  of  Concord,  Mass.,  or  to  daughters  of  citizens  of  that  place. 

THE  MARIA  DENNY  FAY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
This  scholarship  was  established  by  the  friends  of  Maria  Denny  Fay. 
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THE  JOSIAH  M.  FISKE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske,  of  New  York,  an  annual  scholarship 
was  established  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Josiah  M.  Fiske,  who 
was  once  a  resident  of  Cambridge. 

THE  CANTABRIGIA  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Cantabrigia  Scholarship  was  founded  in  1903  from  a  gift  made  by 
the  Cantabrigia  Club  of  Cambridge,  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  a 
resident  of  Cambridge, 

THE  ABBY  W.  MAY  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Sarah  Wyman  Whitman,  of  Boston, 
an  annual  scholarship  was  established  in  memory  of  Abby  W.  May. 

THE  MARY  ELIOT  PARKMAN  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Sarah  Wyman  Whitman,  of 
Boston,  an  annual  scholarship  was  established  in  memory  of  Mary  EUot 
Parkman. 

THE  JAMES  A.  WOOLSON  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  scholarship  was  estabUshed  by  the  bequest  of  James  A.  Woolson,  of 
Cambridge,  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  a  student  of  the  cla.ssics. 

THE  CAROLINE  A.  KENNARD  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske  Collord,  of  New  York,  an  annual  scholar- 
8hip  was  established  in  December,  1907,  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line A.  Kennard.  This  scholarship  is  to  be  given  ordinarily  to  a  student 
wishing  to  pursue  studies  in  science. 

CAPTAIN  JONATHAN  FAY  FUND  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  income  of  this  fund  in  each  year  Is  to  be  appHed,  first,  to  the  expense 
of  preparing  and  issuing  a  diploma  in  such  form  as  the  Academic  Board 
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may  decide,  provided  that  it  shall  appear  therein  that  it  is  issued  for  high 
scholarship,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  Captain  Jonathan  Fay  Fund  and 
Scholarship.  This  diploma  Is  to  be  given  to  the  member  of  each  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  College  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Academic  Board,  has 
during  her  whole  course,  by  her  scholarship,  conduct  and  character  given 
evidence  of  the  greatest  promise.  The  balance  of  the  income  in  each  year 
is  to  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  to  such  student  in  the  College 
as  the  Academic  Board  shall  consider  most  worthy  of  assistance.  If  in  any 
year  the  Academic  Board  shall  not  consider  any  student  sufficiently  worthy 
of  assistance  in  their  opinion,  the  balance  of  the  income  for  that  year  is  to 
be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund.  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
diploma  or  payment  the  student  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  diploma  and  scholarship  were  awarded  for  the  year  1910-11  to 
Ruth  Holden  of  the  class  of  1911. 


THE    SARAH    SHERBURNE    LANGDON    HAVEN    MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  1908,  by  the  will  of  John  Haven  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  $10,000  waa  be- 
queathed to  RadcMe  College.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
testator  the  College  established  two  scholarships  named  in  memory  of 
his  mother,  Sarah  Sherburne  Langdon  Haven. 

Two  of  these  scholarships  were  awarded  for  1911-12. 

THE  MARGARET  RAE  INGOLS  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of  $2150  by  former  pupils 
and  personal  friends  of  Margaret  Rae  Ingols.  In  awarding  this  scholar- 
ship preference  is  to  be  given  to  Cambridge  students,  especially  to  pupila 
of  the  school  succeeding  that  of  Miss  Ingols. 

THE   CAMBRIDGE   LATIN   SCHOOL   CLUB   SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of  $2500  by  the  Cambridge 
Latin  School  Club  of  Radcliffe  College.  In  awarding  this  scholarship 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  a  graduate  of  the  Cambridge  High  and  T^atin 
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School  or  to  a  descendant  of  a  graduate  of  the  old  Canbridge  Latin  School. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  joint  decision  of  the  Dean  of 
Radcliffe  College  and  of  the  ofl&cers  of  the  Club. 

RADCLIFFE  UNION  ROOM 

A  scholarship  giving  the  use  of  the  largest  single  room  in  Bertram  Hall 
to  a  graduate  student  in  Radcliffe  College  is  offered  by  the  Radcliffe 
Union  for  the  years  1909-1912  and  is  open  to  graduates  of  colleges  of 
acknowledged  standing  who  are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts. 

This  scholarship  was  awarded  for  1911-12  to  Lizzie  Clyde  Whitmire, 
(Southern  University)  A.  B.  1910. 

The  Scholarships  for  1911-12  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Graduate  Students, 

Emma  Marshall  Denkinger,  A.  B.  1910. 

Jessie  McDonald,  (McGill  University)  A.  B.  1909,  A.  M.,  1910,  (Rad- 
cliffe College)  A.  M.,  1911. 

Bertha  Marion  Pillsbury,  (University  of  Illinois)  A.  B.  1895,  (Radcliffe 
College)  A.  M.  1898. 

Florence  Leotta  Van  Vliet,  (University  of  Wisconsin)  A.  B.  1911. 
Class  of  1912. 

Eleanor  Webster  Browne. 

Grace  Martha  Harriman. 

Olive  Clio  Hazlett. 

Bessie  London. 

Louise  Brooks  Powers. 

Violet  Brookhouse  Robinson. 

Susie  Elsie  Shennan. 

Elsie  Amelia  Wilson. 

Marguerite  Sands  Wood. 
Class  of  1913, 

Dorothea  Castelhun. 

Elizabeth  Morgan  Cooper. 

Edith  May  Gartland. 

Julia  Dorothy  Gordon. 

Dorothy  Croswell  Guinn. 

Alice  Ardcllc  Kclscy. 

Pauline  Martha  Logan. 
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Class  of  1914, 

Anna  Eveleth  Holman. 
Frances  Leverton  Holmes. 
Elizabeth  Jackson. 
Eleanor  Merritt  Stabler. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

In  1908  the  sum  of  $1000  was  given  to  Radcliffe  College  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Mary  Lowell  Stone  Loan  Fund, 
and  to  be  lent  to  deserving  students.  Grants  from  this  fund  must  carry 
the  obhgation  of  ultimate  repayment  without  interest.  At  least  one-tenth 
of  the  fund  must  always  be  kept  in  the  Treasury. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women 
has  at  its  disposal  a  small  loan  fund,  and  also  a  limited  amount  of  money 
devoted  to  scholarship  purposes  for  regular  students  of  the  upper  classes. 
Inquiries  concerning  both  of  these  may  be  made  of  the  Dean  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College. 

In  1907  the  Alumnae  of  Miss  Brown's  School  in  Boston  gave  $766.32 
for  the  benefit  of  a  Students'  Loan  Fund  at  Radcliffe  College.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Radcliffe  Alumnae  Association  has  received  additions  to 
the  original  sum,  and  offers  the  fund  in  loans  of  varjdng  amounts  to 
students  of  approved  standing  and  character  who  need  financial  help  to 
continue  their  college  course.  For  information  concerning  this  fund 
application  should  be  made  to  Miss  Alice  G.  Arnold,  10  Frisbie  Place, 
Cambridge. 

PRIZES 
THE  SARGENT  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  first  offered  in  1886-87  by  John  Osborne  Sargent  of  New 
York,  of  the  class  of  1830,  and  was  endowed  in  his  memory,  in  1892,  by  his 
daughter,  Georgiana  W.  Sargent.  The  prize  is  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
is  offered  for  the  best  metrical  translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace,  to  be 
selected  each  year  by  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 

The  selection  for  1911-12  is  the  fourteenth  ode  of  the  second  book  of 
Horace. 
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Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  com- 
pete for  this  prize.  The  prize  may  be  withheld  if  no  competitor  appears 
to  deserve  it. 

The  versions  must  be  neatly  and  legibly  written  or  typewritten,  upon 
letter  paper  of  good  quaUty,  of  the  quarto  size,  with  a  margin  of  not  less 
than  one  inch  at  the  top,  at  the  bottom,  and  on  each  side,  so  that  it  may 
be  bound  up,  if  desired,  without  injury  to  the  writing.  The  sheets  must 
be  securely  stitched  or  riveted  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  manu- 
script can  be  easily  opened  and  read.  The  title-page  of  each  manuscript 
must  bear  an  assumed  name,  with  a  statement  of  the  writer's  academic 
standing;  and  the  writer  must  give  in,  with  her  manuscript,  a  sealed  letter, 
containing  her  true  name  and  superscribed  with  her  assumed  name. 

The  manuscript  must  be  deposited  with  the  Dean  of  Radchffe  College 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1912. 

In  1890  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Helen  Leah  Reed,  of  the 
class    of    1890. 

In  1892  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Margaret  Foster  Hbrrick, 
a  special  student. 

In  1901  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Norma  Rose  Waterbury, 
of  the  class  of  1904. 

In  1911  Honorable  Mention  was  awarded  to  Anna  Eveleth  Holm  an, 
of  the  class  of  1914. 


THE  GEORGE  B.  SOHIER  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  founded  by  the  late  Waldo  Higginson  of  Boston,  of  the 
Class  of  1833  in  Harvard  College,  in  memory  of  his  brother-in-law  George 
Brimmer  Sohier  of  the  Class  of  1852.  The  endowment  is  for  ''one  prize 
of  $250  for  the  best  thesis  presented  by  a  successful  candidate  for  Honors  in 
English  or  in  Modem  Literature.  If  no  thesis  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  prize, 
no  prize  will  be  given."  "The  competitors  may  be  either: —  (1)  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College,  (2)  Harvard  graduates  who  are  resident  at 
the  University  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  (3)  students  in  Rad- 
cliffe College," 

In  1897  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  of  the 
class  of  1897.  Subject:  "Published  Collections  of  English  and  Scottish 
Ballads,   1765-1802." 

In  1904  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Frances  Elizabeth  Newell, 
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of  the  class  of  1904.     Subject:   "Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  Sabrina 
Legend." 

In  1909  one  half  of  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Louise  Anne 
Hannon  of  the  Class  of  1909.  Subject:  "Lord  Chesterfield,  A  Study  of 
the  Survival  in  the  18th  century  of  the  Aristocratic  Ideal." 

THE  CAROLINE  I.  WILBY  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  founded  in  1897  in  memory  of  Miss  Caroline  I.  Wilby,  by 
her  friends  and  former  pupils. 

The  fund,  originally  $3,060  has  been  somewhat  increased,  and  the  income 
is  to  be  given  annually  to  a  Radcliffe  student  as  a  prize  "for  the  best  origi- 
nal work  in  any  department."     The  Wilby  Prize  was  awarded  as  follows : — 

In  1899  to  Kate  O.  Petersen  (Vassar)  A.  B.  1890,  (Radcliffe)  A.  M. 
1895,  Radcliffe  graduate  student,  1895-97,  for  a  thesis  on  the  Sources 
of  Chaucer's  Nonne  Prestes  Tale,  published  in  the  series  of  Radcliffe 
College   Monographs. 

In  1900  to  Lucy  Allen  Paton,  A.  B.,  1892,  A.  M.  1894,  Ph.D.  1902, 
for  a  thesis  on  Morgan  la  Fee,  pubUshed  in  the  series  of  Radcliffe  College 
Monographs. 

In  1904  to  Belva  Mary  Herron  (University  of  Michigan)  B.  L.,  1899, 
Radcliffe  graduate  student  1903-04,  for  a  paper  on  the  Progress  of  Labor 
Organization  among  Women,  and  to  Caroline  Strong,  A.  B.,  1903, 
A.  M.  1906,  for  a  thesis  on  the  Tail-Rhyme  Strophe  in  English  Poetry. 

In  1905  to  Eleanor  Harris  Rowland,  A.  B.,  1903,  A.  M.,  1904,  Ph.D., 
1905,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  the  Aesthetics  of  the  Repetition 
of  Visual  Space  Forms. 

In  1906  to  Frances  Hall  Rousmaniere,  (Wellesley)  A.  B.,  1900,  A.  M., 
1904,  (Radcliffe)  Ph.D.,  1906,  for  a  paper  on  Certainty  and  Attention. 

In  1907  to  Mabel  Ellery  Adams,  Radcliffe  special  student  1896-1904, 
1905-07,  A.  B.,  1908,  for  a  thesis  entitled.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Condition 
of  one  hundred  deaf  persons  who  have  been  pupils  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School  in  Boston. 

In  1909  to  Kate  Fairbanks  Puffer,  (Smith)  A.  B.,  1900,  (Radcliffe) 
Ph.D.,  1909,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  The  Interrelations  of  Psycho- 
physical   Rhythmical    Processes. 

Inl910toMAUDBASSETTGoRHAM,  A.  B.,  1902,  A.  M.,  1906,  Ph.D.,  1910, 
for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  The  Tradition  of  Restoration  Comedy  in 
the  Works  of  Richardson,  Fielding  and  Smollett. 
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In  1911  to  Ruth  Holden,  A.  B.,  1911,  for  her  paper  on  Reduction  and 
Reversion  in  the  North  American  Sahcales. 

The  prize  may  be  withheld  if  no  thesis  or  original  work  is  deemed  worthy 
of  it. 

SUSAN  ANTHONY  POTTER  PRIZE 

This  prize  is  instituted  by  Professor  M.  A.  Potter,  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  Susan  Anthony  Potter.  The  prize  is  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  is  to  be  given  for  the  best  thesis  by  a  student  in  Harvard  University 
or  Radcliffe  College,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  on  any  subject  in  the 
field  of  Comparative  Literature  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Literature. 

Candidates  should  submit  their  subjects  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment early  in  the  autumn  of  1911.  May  1,  1912,  will  be  the  last  day  for 
receiving  theses  in  competition. 

In  1911  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Maud  Elizabeth  Temple,  {Bryn  Mawr) 
A.  B.,  1904,  A.  M.,  1905,  Radcliffe  graduate  student  1909-10,  for  a  thesis 
entitled  "Christine  de  Pisan,  a  Precursor  of  French  Classicism." 

OLD  TESTAMENT  PRIZE 

For  the  year  1911-12  a  friend  of  the  University  offers  a  prize  of  fifty 
dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  that  undergraduate  in  Harvard  or  Radcliffe  who 
shall  show  in  a  special  written  examination  the  best  acquaintance  with  the 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  examination  will  take  place  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  final  examination  period  in  1912.  Students 
intending  to  compete  for  this  prize  should  send  their  names  on  or  before 
May  1st  to  Professor  Lyon. 


PLACES  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

In  September  examinations  will  be  held  in  Cambridge  only. 
In  recent  years  examinations  have  been  held  in  June  at  the  following 
places: — 

California'^ 

Belmont,  in  the  rooms  of  Belmont  School. 

Los  Angeles,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Harvard  School. 
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Colorado 

Colorado  Springs,  in  the  rooms  of  Colorado  College. 

Connecticut 

Washington,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Gunnery  School. 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 

Illinois 

Chicago,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Law  School  of  Northwestern  University,  south- 
east comer  of  Dearborn  and  Lake  Streets. 

Iowa 

Davenport,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Des  Moines,  in  the  rooms  of  the  West  High  School. 

Kentucky 

Louisville,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  First  Street. 

Maine 

Portland,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Portland  High  School. 

Maryland 

Baltimore  in  the  rooms  of  Baltimore  City  College. 

Massachusetts 

Andover,  in  the  rooms  of  Philhps  Academy. 
Cambridge,  at  10  Garden  Street. 
Concord,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 
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Fall  River,  in  the  rooms  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School. 

Fitchhurg,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Lowell,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Lynn,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Milton,  in  the  rooms  of  Milton  Academy. 

Quincy,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Springfield,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 

Worcester,  in  the  rooms  of  Worcester  Academy. 

Michigan 

Detroit,  in  the  rooms  of  the  University  School. 

Minnesota 

St.  Paul,  in  the  rooms  of  St.  Paul  Academy,  comer  Portland  Avenue 
and  Dale  Street. 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 

St.  Louis,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  9th  and  Locust  Streets. 

New  York 

Buffalo,  in  the  rooms  of  School  Number  Ten,  Delaware  Avenue,  between 

Mohawk  and  Huron  Streets. 
New   York,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  38  West  59th 

Street. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Cleveland,  in  the  rooms  of  the  University  School. 
Youngstown,  in  the  rooms  of  Rayen  School. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 
PilUihurg,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Milteubergcr  Street. 
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Rhode  Island 

Providence,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Hope  Street  High  Schoel. 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Washington 

Seattle,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  School,  No.  15. 
Spokane,  in  the  rooms  of  the  South  Central  High  School. 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee,  in  the  rooms  of  the  East  Division  High  School. 

Hawaii 

Honolulu,  in  the  rooms  of  Oahu  College. 

Germany 

Bonn,  at  the  Hotel  Royal. 

Munich,  at  the  Coit  School  for  Boys,  4  Konradstrasse. 

Switzerland 

Geneva,  in  the  rooms  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 


1911 
RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 

ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS.    (June  and  September) 


Monday,  June  19  and  September  18 

9.00.     All  candidates  who  have  not  previously  registered  for  laboratory 
examinations  should  meet  at   10  Garden  Street  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  examinations. 
9.30-12.30  History  (New  Plan).         1.30-3.00  Physics  (New  Plan). 
9.30-11.00  Advanced  Agebra.  2.00-3.00  Elementary  Physics. 

11.30-1.00  Logarithms  and  Trigo-    3.15-4.45   Chemistry  (New  Plan). 
nometry.  3.15-4.15   Elementary  Chemistry. 

4.30-6.00  Elementary  Algebra. 

Tuesday,  June  20  and  September  19 
8.00-11.00  Enghsh  (New  Plan).         2.00-3.00   Botany. 
8.00-11.00  Elementary  English.         3.15-6.15   Latin    (Elementary    and 
8.00-11.00   English  A.  Advanced). 

11.30-  1.00  Elementary  History.        3.15-6.15   Latin  (New  Plan). 

Wednesday,  June  21  and  September  20 
8.00-11.00  French  (New  Plan).         2.15-5.15  Mathematics  (New  Plan). 
8.00-11.00   French  (Elementary         2.15-4.45   Geometry. 

and  Advanced).  2.15-4.15   Plane  Geometry. 

11.15-  1.15  Advanced  History.  4.45-6.15  Solid  Geometry. 

Thursday,  June  22  and  September  21 
8.00-11.00  German  (New  Plan).        1.45-4.45  Greek  (New  Plan). 
8.00-11.00   German  (Elementary       1.45-4.45   Greek    (Elementary    and 

and  Advanced).  Advanced). 

11.15-12.45   Harmony.  5.00-6.00  Civil  Government. 

Friday,  June  23  and  September  22 
10.45-12.45   Counterpoint.  1.45-2.45  Anatomy, 

3.00-4.00  Zoology. 
4.15-5.15   Geography. 
5.30-6.30  Economics. 

Saturday,  June  24  and  September  23 
8.45-  9.45   Astronomy.  2.00-5.00  Freehand  Drawing.* 

10.00-12.00   Projection  Drawing.* 

LABORATORY  EXAMINATIONS 

In  Juno,  clasKos  from  schools  near  Cambridge  take  the  laboratory  exam- 
inations in  Physics  and  Chemistry  on  earlier  days. 

SEPTEMBER  EXAMINATIONS 

The  September  Examinations  will  be  held  in  Cambridge  only,  on  Monday, 
Tuetiday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  18,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  and  23. 

*  KxarnlnatloMs  in  Frodiund  Drawing  and  In  rrojcction  Drawing  are  iiold  in 
CamhridKO  only. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

In  June,  1911,  papers  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  may- 
be substituted  for  corresponding  papers  set  for  the  separate  admission 
examinations  held  by  Harvard  University,  but  no  candidate  may  offer 
both  Harvard  and  Board  examinations  in  the  same  subjects.  For  more 
particular  information  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Radcliffe  College. 

The  examinations  of  the  Board  wiU  be  held  June  19-24,  1911.  Appli- 
cations to  attend  the  Board's  examinations  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Sub- 
Station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  upon  appUcation. 

Apphcations  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  (also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on  the 
Mississippi  River;  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  June  5,  1911; 
apphcations  for  examination  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada 
must  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations, 
that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May  29,  1911;  and  apphcations  for  examina- 
tion at  points  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  must  be  received 
at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before 
Monday,  May  15,  1911. 

Apphcations  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  examinations  of  the  candidates  concerned, 
but  only  upon  the  payment  of  $5.00  in  addition  to  the  usual  examination 
fee. 

The  examination  fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be 
accepted  in  advance  of  the  apphcation)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order, 
express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York,  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the  Board 
will  be  pubhshed  about  March  1.  Requests  that  the  examinations  be 
held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  than  February  1. 
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Monographs  prepared  by  the  students  are  pub- 
lished and  sold  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company. 

Besides  the  present  pubhcation,  Radcliffe  College 
issues  annually  a  list  of  its  Courses  of  Study  and 
an  Annual  Report.  These  documents,  and  also 
separate  pamphlets,  published  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity giving  detailed  accounts  of  the  work  of  the 
principal  departments,  may  be  had  by  addressing 

Radcliffe  College, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
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IRabclitfe  College 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
I9I2 
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*  *  *  The  legal  title  of  the  Corporation  (to  be  used  in  making  gifts  and 
bequests)  is  "  Radcliffe  College,"     Radcliffe  College  should  be  described 

as  established  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


The  College  buildings  are  open  to  visitors  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege, both  in  vacations  and  in  term-time;  though  students  only  are  admitted 
to  the  class-rooms  during  the  hours  of  lectures. 

The  Laboratories  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and  Physiology  are  in 
buildings  on  the  grounds. 

The  Laboratory  of  Biology  occupies  quarters  in  the  University  Museum  in 
Oxford  Street. 

The  Grjmnasium  is  open  to  all  students  without  charge. 

The  Dean  and  the  Secretary  may  be  consulted  at  Fay  House  during  term- 
time,  and  special  appointments  may  be  made  as  required. 


The  Academic  year  begins  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  In  1912  it  is  September  23.  Students 
report  for  registration  at  9  a.  m.  of  that  day.  Students  from  a 
distance  are  allowed  to  register  Tuesday  morning. 

The  summer  vacation  begins  at  Commencement,  and  ends  on 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  September. 

The  Christmas  recess  is  from  December  23,  1912,  to  Jan.  2,  1913, 
inclusive. 

The  Spring  recess  is  from  April  13  to  April  19,  1913,  inclusive. 
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Radcliffe  College,  the  successor  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate 
Instruction  of  Women,  offers  systematic  collegiate  instruction  of  women 
under  the  professors  and  other  teachers  of  Harvard  University.  More 
than  a  hundred  instructors  of  the  University  are  teachers  in  Radcliffe 
College. 

Fay  House,  10  Garden  Street,  contains  the  offices  and  several  of  the  reci- 
tation-rooms. The  other  recitation-rooms,  the  library,  and  the  gymnasium 
are  near  Fay  House.  The  College  has  five  laboratories,  of  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Physiology  and  Biology.  The  collections  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology, 
the  University  Museums  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy,  the  Semitic 
Museum  and  the  Germanic  Museum  are  also  open  to  the  students;  and, 
by  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  the  students 
have  the  use  of  the  University  Library,  containing  500,000  volumes. 
Opportunities  for  study  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  the  Herbarium  are  also  afforded. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  identical  with  those  for  admission 
to  Harvard  College.  The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  Radcliffe  College 
correspond  to  both  "Undergraduate"  and  ''Graduate"  courses  offered  by 
Harvard  University,  and  are  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  a  woman  to 
perform  the  work  required  by  the  University  for  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  In  addition  to  these.  Graduate  Students  in  RadcHffe  College  have 
access  to  a  large  number  of  Graduate  courses  in  Harvard  University. 
The  examinations  are  the  same  in  both  institutions,  and  the  diplomas 
conferring  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  Ph.  D.  are  countersigned  by  the 
President  of  Harvard  University  as  a  guarantee  that  these  degrees  are 
equivalent  to  the  corresponding  degrees  given  by  the  University. 

For  provisions  for  the  admission  of  Special  Students  and  Graduate  Stu- 
dents, see  pages  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50  and  51. 
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EZRA  HENRY  BAKER,  A.  B. 

MARY  LOWELL  BARTON 

ELIZABETH  BRIGGS,  A.  M. 

LE  BARON  RUSSELL  BRIGGS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

WILLIAM  ELWOOD  BYERLY,  Ph.  D. 

ELLA  LYMAN  CABOT 

FREDERICK  PICKERING  CABOT,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

MARY  GOES,  A.M. 

LILIAN  HORSFORD  FARLOW 

FREDERICK  PERRY  FISH,  A.  B. 

WILLIAM  WATSON  GOODWIN,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

JOHN  CHIPMAN  GRAY,  A.  M.,  LL.B.,  LL.  D. 

CAROLINE  LOUISE  HUMPHREY,  A.  B. 

VIRGINIA  NEWHALL  JOHNSON,  A.  B. 

ALICE  MARY  LONGFELLOW 

MABEL  HARRIS  LYON,  A.  B. 

ELLEN  FRANCIS  MASON 

FANNY  PEABODY  MASON 

JOHN  FARWELL  MOORS,  A.  M. 

FRANCES  PARKMAN 

FRED  NORRIS  ROBINSON, .iTn.  D. 

JOSEPH  BANGS  WARNER,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

ANNA  FLORENA  WELLINGTON,  A.  B. 

SARAH  YERXA,  A.  B. 


J  resident 

LeBaron  Russell  Brigqs 

gean 

Mary  Goes 

Ezra  Henry  Baker 
Council 

LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  Chairman    •\ 

Mary  Goes  jp^  ^^„,-^ 

T^  TT  O  \         JiX   officio 

Ezra  Henry  Baker 

William  Elwood  Byerly  -' 

Fred  Norris  Robinson  Anna  Florena  Wellington 

Ella  Lyman  Gabot  Frederick  Perry  Fish 

Frederick  Pickering  Gabot  John  Farwell  Moors 

Frances  Parkman 

William  Elwood  Byerly,  Chairman  -\ 
LeBaron  Russell  Briggs  \   Ex  officio 

Mary  Goes  J 

Edward  Laurens  Mark  Albert  Andrew  Howard 

Horatio  Stevens  White  George  Lyman  Kittredge 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall  Gharles  Hall  Grandgent 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth  Edwin  Francis  Gay 

•      S^ttrttarg 

Harriet  Dean  Buckingham 

librarian 
Rose  Sherman 

pistress  of  Bertram  f)n\\ 

Eliza  Mason  Hoppin 

Piistress  of  6rate  ]|ophinson  (f4iot  ^f  all 

Elinor  Mead  Buckincjham 

,^irtctor  of  l^r  (HSgmnastum 
Elizaiieth  Agnek  Wright 
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The  House  Committee  in  charge  of  buildings,  house-service,  grounds, 
and  repairs  and  additions,  Mr.  Baker,  Chairman,  Mr.  Briggs  (ex  officio) 
Miss  Goes. 

The  Students'  Committee  in  charge  of  the  general  discipline  of  the  students, 
oversight  of  their  homes  while  in  Cambridge,  and  of  their  amusements, 
clubs,  and  social  hfe.  Miss  Goes,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Gabot,  Mrs.  Lyon, 
Mrs.  Parkman. 

The  Library  Committee  with  general  supervision  of  the  Library,  Mrs. 
Farlow,  Chairman,  Mr.  Briggs  (ex  officio),  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
de  Windt,  Mr.  A.  G.  Goohdge,  Miss  E.  F.  Mason. 

The  Finance  Committee  in  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  Expendi- 
ture, Endowment  Fund,  etc.,  Mr.  Moors,  Chairman,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Fish. 

The  Committee  on  the  Halls  of  Residence,  Miss  Goes,  Chairman,  Miss 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  Barton,  Miss  Hopkinson,  Mrs.  Parkman,  MissYerxa. 

For  the  information  of  school  officers  and  others,  the  Gollege  keeps 
a  Ust  of  those  students  who  have  received  degrees  or  certificates  and  wish  to 
find  positions  as  teachers. 


REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION     TO    RADCLIFFE 

COLLEGE 


ADMISSION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  ^are  the  same  as 
those  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  Radcliffe  College  holds  no 
independent  entrance  examinations,  but  is  authorized  to  make  arrange- 
ments by  which  women  may  take  the  Harvard  Examinations  and  have 
their  work  submitted  to  the  Harvard  Examiners.  These  examinations 
may  be  taken  in  Cambridge,  and  in  other  places  in  which  the  Harvard 
examinations  are  held  in  June.  The  September  examinations  are  held 
in  Cambridge  only.* 

Two  examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  will  be  held  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1912,  in  Fay  House.  The  days  and  hours  are  given  in  detail  on 
pages  sixty-seven  and  sixty-eight  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  academic  year  begins  on  Monday,  September  23,  1912.  Students 
register  at  the  Office  on  that  day  at  nine  a.  m.     See  2nd  page  of  cover. 

Any  one  expecting  to  take  admission  examinations  should  register  for 
such  examinations  on  a  form  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
When  writing  for  this  form  she  should  say  whether  she  is  a  Preliminary  or 
a  Final  Candidate.  The  Registration  Blanks  of  all  candidates  who  wish  to 
take  examinations  in  June  should  be  properly  filled  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  by  June  3,  those  of  candidates  who  wish  to  take  examina- 
tions in  September,  by  September  2. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  Radchffe  College  is  required  to  fur- 
nish a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  or  college  which 
she  attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  she  has  studied.     She  must 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  to  be  paid  by  each  candidate  as  often  as  she  applies  for 
examination.  For  this  a  receipt  will  be  given,  and  the  amount  will  be  deducted 
from  the  first  payment  for  tuition.  The  fee  will  not  be  returned  to  a  candidate  who 
does  not  enter  college. 

*  For  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  see  page  69. 
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also  refer  to  two  persons  from  whom  information  about  her  may  be  ob- 
tained. References  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  college  a  month 
before  the  examination. 


Terms  of  Admission  to  Radcliffb  College 

There  are  two  plans  of  Admission  to  RadcUffe  College. 

OLD  PLAN 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  RadcUffe  College  from  a  high 
school,  academy,  or  preparatory  school  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  a 
student  must  present  herself  for  examination  in  certain  studies.  To  each 
study  is  assigned  a  value,  expressed  in  "points,"  which  indicates  the 
relative  weight  given  to  that  study  in  determining  the  question  of  a  candi- 
date's fitness  for  admission.  A  total  number  of  26  points  in  prescribed 
and  elective  studies  is  required  for  admission  without  conditions.  Candi- 
dates who  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  in  full  may  be  admitted  under 
conditions  which  are  explained  below. 

Prescribed  Studies 

Each  candidate  for  admission  is  required  to  present  herself  for  examina- 
tion in  English  (4  points),  either  French  (2)  or  German  (2),  either  Greek 
and  Roman  History  or  English  and  American  History  (2),  Algebra  (2), 
Plane  Geometry  (2),  and  a  science  or  sciences  counting  2  points.  In 
addition  to  these  subjects,  a  candidate  must  present  herself  for  examination 
in  one  Ancient  Language  —  Elementary  Greek  (4)  or  Elementary  Latin  (4). 

These  studies  count  18  points  of  the  total  number  of  26  required. 

IClective  Studies 

In  udfiition  (o  the  studies  constituting  a  candidate's  prescribed  hst, 
which  in  point.^  will  amount  to  18,  she  is  expected  to  offer,  from  the  list 
hflow,  Htudi(!H  enough  to  make  the  total  number  of  points  offered  26. 
Every  candidate  is  advised,  though  not  required,  to  include  in  her  hst 
a4^1vanred  studifH  counting  at  Icist  four  points. 
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Complete  List  of  Admission  Studies* 

After  September,  1912,  admission  examinations  in  Geometry  (Plane 
and  Solid,  counting  three  points),  in  Advanced  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
in  Advanced  European  History,  and  in  Economics  will  be  withdrawn. 
For  further  changes  in  the  history  examinations,  see  p.  27. 


English  (4) 
Greek 

Elementary  Greek  (4) 

Advanced  Greek  (2) 
Latin 

Elementary  Latin  (4) 

Advanced  Latin  (2) 
German 

Elementary  German  (2) 

Advanced  German  (2) 
French 

Elementary  French  (2) 

Advanced  French  (2) 
History 

Elementary  History  (2) 

Advanced  History  (2) 
Mathematics 

Elementary  Algebra  (2) 

Advanced  Algebra  (1) 

Plane  Geometry  (2) 

Geometry  (Plane  and  Sohd)  (3) 

Sohd  Geometry  (1) 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  (1) 

Division  of  Examinations. —  A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old 
Plan  may  divide  her  examinations  among  several  examination  periods. 

Candidates  who  fail  to  meet  in  full  the  requirements  indicated  above  may 
be  admitted  under  conditions  which  require  them  to  do  extra  college  work 
or  to  pass  certain  examinations  later.  In  admitting  students  with  condi- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Admission  take  into  account  not  only  the  number 
of  examinations  or  "points"  that  a  student  passes  but  also  the  quality  of 


Music 

Harmony  (2) 

Counterpoint  (2) 
Sciences 

Physics  (2) 

Chemistry  (2) 

Geography  (1) 

Anatomy  (1) 

Astronomy  (1) 

Botany  (1) 

Zoology  (1) 
Drawing 

Freehand  Drawing  (/) 

Projection  Drawing  (1) 
Civil  Government  (1) 
Economics  (1) 


*  For  definitions  of  admission  studies  see  pages  11-41. 
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her  work  as  shown  both  by  her  exammations  and  by  her  school  record.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  define  the  requirements  for  admission  with 
conditions  in  terms  of  "points."  The  requirements  for  admission  without 
conditions  are  so  defined,  but  the  requirements  for  admission  with  condi- 
tions vary  with  individual  records.  With  the  evidence  afforded  by  exami- 
nations and  by  school  records  the  Committee  on  Admission  endeavor  to 
consider  each  case  on  its  merits. 

Candidates  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  extended  study  of  English 
or  of  any  other  modern  Uterature  are  advised  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  as  well  as  of  Latin. 

NEW  PLAN 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  may  apply  for  admission 
either  by  the  plan  described  above  or  by  the  following  alternative  plan. 
This  new  plan  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  old  plan ;  it  provides  another 
method  of  admission  for  good  scholars. 

To  be  admitted  to  Radclifife  College,  a  candidate. 

(1)  Must  present  evidence  of  an  approved  school  course  satisfactorily 

completed;  and 

(2)  Must  show  in  four  examinations,  as  explained  below,  that  her 

scholarship  is  of  a  satisfactory  quality : — 

SCHOOL  RECORD 

A  candidate  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Admission  evidence  of 
her  secondary  school  work  in  the  form  of  an  official  detailed  statement 
showing 

(a)     The  subjects  studied  by  her  and  the  ground  covered. 
(6)     The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each. 
(c)     The  quaUty  of  her  work  in  each  subject. 
To  be  approved,  this  statement  must  show 

(a)     That  the  candidate's  secondary  school  course  has  extended  over 

four  years. 
(6)  That  her  course  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  languages, 
science,  mathematics,  and  history,  no  one  of  which  has  been 
omitted. 
(r.)  That  two  of  the  studies  of  her  school  programme  have  been  pur- 
sued beyond  th(;ir  elementary  stages,  i.  e.,  to  the  stage  required 
by  th(>,  pn^sent  advanced  examinations  of  Ilarvjird  College  or  the 
equivalent  examinations  of  tlie  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 
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THE  EXAMINATIONS 

If  the  official  detailed  statement  presented  by  the  candidate  shows  that 
she  has  satisfactorily  completed  an  approved  secondary  school  course,  she 
may  present  herself  for  examinations  in  four  subjects  as  follows: — 

(a)     English. 

(6)     Latin, 

(c)  Mathematics,  or  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

(d)  Any  subject  (not  already  selected  under  (c))  from  the  following 

list:— 

Greek  History  Physics 

French  Mathematics  Chemistry 

German 

These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time,  either  in  June  or 
in  September. 


For  terms  of  admission  to  advanced  standing,  see  pages  42,  43,  and  44. 


STUDIES  IN  WHICH  EXAMINATIONS  ARE  HELD 

Examinations  for  admission  to  RadcUffe  College  will  be  held  in  the 
studies  contained  in  the  following  list,  and  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments in  each  study  therein  defined.     For  the  terms  of  admission  see  pages 

8-n. 

1.    English 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  RadcUffe  College  may  take  either  Elementary 
English  or  English  A  (for  English  A  see  page  43).  //  she  passes  English  A 
she  is  exempt  from  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Freshman  year  (English  A); 
but  if  she  passes  it  with  Grade  D  she  is  required  to  take  before  the  end  of  her 
second  year  a  half-course  in  English  Composition  in  addition  to  her  regular 
elective  courses.  Furthermore,  on  the  evidence  of  her  examination  book  she 
may  be  credited  with  an  ungraded  mark  of  "pass  in  Elementary  English,^' 
but  required  to  take  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Freshman  year. 
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Candidates  who  do  not  intend  to  anticipate  the  required  English  of  the 
Freshman  year  are  advised  not  to  take  the  examination  in  Elementary  English 
until  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  enter  College. 


Elementary  English 

Requirements  for  1912 

The  examination  is  intended  to  test  (1)  the  candidate's  abiUty  to  write 
clearly  and  effectively,  and  (2)  her  abihty  to  read  literature  with  accuracy, 
intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

(1)  For  the  former  purpose  all  the  answers  on  the  examination  will  be 
considered;  and  the  candidate  will  be  asked  to  write  on  one  or  more  of  a 
number  of  topics  drawn  from  the  literature  studied  in  preparation  for  the 
examination,  from  her  other  studies,  and  from  her  own  experience.  The 
examiners  will  take  into  account  the  candidate's  spelling,  punctuation, 
use  of  capital  letters,  grammatical  accuracy,  use  of  words,  structure  of 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  whole  compositions,  and  in  general  the  quality 
of  her  English. 

(2)  For  the  latter  purpose  two  hsts  of  books  are  provided,  drawn  from 
those  named  by  the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English, —  (a)  books  for  reading  and  practice,  and  (6)  books  for  study  and 
practice.  The  books  for  reading  and  practice  the  candidate  should  read 
as  she  reads  other  books :  she  is  expected  to  be  generally  familiar  with  their 
contents  rather  than  to  know  thim  minutely.  The  books  in  the  latter 
group,  on  the  other  hand,  she  should  study  in  such  a  way  that  she  can 
answer  questions  on  the  subject  matter,  form,  and  structure,  and  can 
explain  allusions  and  the  meaning  of  unusual  words.  In  connection  with 
the  reading  and  study  of  the  prescribed  books  the  candidate  is  advised  to 
gain  some  acquaintance  with  the  periods  of  hterary  history  to  which  these 
books  belong,  and  to  commit  to  memory  a  considerable  amount  of  Enghsh 
Poetry. 

The  examination  in  English  may  at  the  option  of  the  candidate  be 
divided  and  the  parts  taken  separately.  The  examination  will  be  arranged 
as  follows: — 

A.     Topics  from  books  for  reading. 

H.     Test  in  composition. 

C.     Questions  on  books  for  study. 
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In  1912  the  examination  on  the  books  for  reading  will  be  based  on  the 
following  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Conference  on  Uniform  En- 
trance Requirements  in  English  which  met  February  22,  1905. 

Group  I  (two  to  be  selected). 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II  (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Group  III  (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  P^aerie  Queene  (selections);  Pope's 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dry- 
den,  ColUns,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns. 

Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's  Quentin 
Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George 
EUot's  Silas  Marner;   Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V  (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Eha;  De  Quincey's  Joan  of 
Arc  and  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emer- 
son's Essays  (selected) ;  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected) . 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's 
Mazeppa  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First 
Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  Lost 
Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  Nev/s  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn 
Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea, 
Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herv6 
Riel,  Pheidippides. 

The  following  list  of  books  chosen  out  of  this  list  is  recommended;  the 
examination,  however,  will  be  based  on  the  full  list. 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It  (or  Merchant  of  Venice)  and  Julius  Caesar; 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator  (or  Franklin's  Autobiog- 
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raphy) ;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  (or  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canter- 
bury Tales);  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (or  Scott's  Ivanhoe);  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner  (or  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables) ;  Irving's 
Sketch  Book  (or  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship) ;  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake  (or  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner);  Byron's  Mazeppa  and  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  (or  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal) ;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  (or  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and 
The  Passing  of  Arthur). 

The  books  for  study  in  1912  are  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L'AUegro, 
II  Penseroso,  and  Comus,  or  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Burke's  Speech  on  Concihation 
with  America,  or  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Bums. 

Requirements  for  1913  and  1914 

In  1913  the  examination  will  be  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  which  met 
February  22,  1909.     These  recommendations  are  as  follows: — 

Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  Command  of  correct 
and  clear  Enghsh,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  Ability  to  read  with  accuracy, 
intelligence,  and  appreciation. 


English  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition. 
English  grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school; 
and  correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted 
in  connection  with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles 
of  English  composition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  para- 
graphs, and  the  different  kinds  of  whole  composition,  including  letter- 
writing,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in  composition, 
oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the  secondary  school 
period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  narration,  description,  and 
easy  exposition  and  argument  based  upon  simple  outlines.  It  is  advisable 
thai  subjects  for  tiiis  work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal  experience, 
gencnil  knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  her 
reading;  in  lilorature.     Finally,  special  inKtruction  in  language  and  composi- 
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tion  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches 
to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  her  recitations 
and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

Literature 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books,  headed 
respectively  reading  and  study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a  progressive 
course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with  both  lists  the 
student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to  commit 
to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose. 
As  an  aid  to  literary  appreciation  she  is  further  advised  to  acquaint  herself 
with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works  she 
reads  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

1,  Reading. —  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit 
of  intelligent  reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  giving 
her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  She  should  read 
the  books  carefully,  but  her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details 
that  she  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at  least  ten  units*  are 
to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group : — 

(a)  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if 
desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Virgil's 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Ihad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  EngUsh  trans- 
lations of  recognized  hterary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

(6)  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  As 
You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius  Caesar. 

(c)  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
either  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens's  David  Copperfield  or  Dickens's  Tale  of 

*  Each  unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons. 
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Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

(d)  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed);  Irving's 
Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings; 
Thackeray's  English  Humourists;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at 
least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along  with 
a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's 
Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons, 
including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal 
Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey. 

(e)  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with 
especial  attention  to  Dryden,  ColHns,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray's 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village; 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon; 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow  Bound;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier 
Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Inci- 
dent of  the  French  Camp,  Herv6  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up 
at  a  Villa  —  Down  in  the  City. 

At  a  conference  of  certain  colleges,  upon  request  of  representatives  of  the 
schools,  the  following  books  were  selected  for  recommendation  to  the 
schools;  the  examination,  however,  will  be  based  on  the  full  Hst  as  printed 
above:  — 

The  Old  Testament;  the  Odyssey;  Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It  and 
JuHuH  Caesar;  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I ;  Scott's  Quentin  Durward; 
Selections  from  Lincoln;  Macaulay's  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  IListings; 
Gray's  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard;  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village;    Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon;   Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

2.  Slu/ly. —  This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and 
logical  continuation  of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress 
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laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
the  understanding  of  allusions.  For  this  close  reading  are  provided  a  play, 
a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay,  as  follows : — 

Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L'AUegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus; 
either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  or  both  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  either  Macau- 
lay's  Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials 
of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units  chosen,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  described  earher,  from  the  lists  headed  reading;  and 
it  may  include  also  questions  upon  grammar  and  the  simpler  principles  of 
rhetoric,  and  a  short  composition  upon  some  topic  drawn  from  the  student's 
general  knowledge  or  experience.  On  the  books  prescribed  for  reading, 
the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  short  paragraphs 
on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may  choose  out  of  a  considerable 
number.  These  topics  will  involve  such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
plot,  character-development,  and  other  qualities  of  style  and  treatment  as 
may  be  fairly  expected  of  boys  and  girls.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the 
candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions  upon  the  practical  essentials 
of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one 
another,  the  construction  of  individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable 
difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of  modern  English  which  one  should 
know  in  distinction  from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition  and  those 
books  comprised  in  the  list  headed  study.  The  test  in  composition  will 
consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several  para- 
graphs; the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  prescribed  for  study, 
from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  her  personal  knowledge  and 
experiences  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner 
will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from  which  the  candidate 
may  make  her  own  selections.  The  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study 
will  consist  of  questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon 
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the  meaning  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  quali- 
ties of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives 
of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to 
which  they  belong. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  English,  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  which  are  based  upon  the  same  requirements : — 

English:   a.  Reading  and  Practice,     h.  Study  and  Practice. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  examination  in  Enghsh,  under  the  New  Plan,  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  as  follows:  Part  A  will  require  answers  to  questions  on  the 
subject-matter  and  significance  of  certain  books  and  parts  of  books;  Part 
B  will  require  the  composition  of  an  essay;  Part  C  will  require  the  kind 
of  knowledge  that  should  have  been  gained  through  mastering  such  books 
as  those  prescribed  for  study  under  the  Old  Plan.  In  Parts  A  and  B  con- 
siderable liberty  of  choice  will  be  allowed ;  in  Part  C  this  liberty  of  choice 
will  be  somewhat  restricted. 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  will  be  to  test  the  ability  of  the  can- 
didate to  write  clearly  and  correctly,  and  to  show  that  she  has  read,  under- 
stood, and  appreciated  a  sufficient  amount  of  English  literature.  The 
paper  will  contain  some  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  except  by 
candidates  who  are  able  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  the  solution 
of  unexpected  problems.  In  so  far  as  ability  to  pass  the  examination  will 
depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  books,  it  will  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  those  books  prescribed  under 
the  Old  Plan,  though  no  candidate  who  has  been  intelligently  prepared  to 
attempt  the  examination  under  the  Old  Plan  will  find  herseK  at  any  dis- 
advantage if  she  decides  to  avail  herself  of  the  New  Plan. 

2.  3.     Greek 

2.     Elementary  Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 
throug})  at  least  two  school  years.  The  two  parts  of  the  examination  can- 
not be  taken  separately : — 
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(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  Attic  prose.  (The  passages  aefc 
for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(b)  A  thorough  examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  Xenophon 
(about  thirty  pages*),  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  mastery  of  the 
ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language;  the  test  to 
consist,  in  part,  of  writing  simple  Attic  prose,  involving  the  use  of  such 
words,  constructions,  and  idioms  only  as  occur  in  the  portion  of  Xenophon 
prescribed. 

The  portion  of  Xenophon  prescribed  for  this  examination  is  the  first 
book  of  the  Anabasis,  chapters  i-viii.  Two  years'  notice  will  be  given  of 
any  change  in  the  selection. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Greek  a  candidate 
may  offer  Greek  a,  ii,  Greek  Composition;  Greek  6,  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Books  I-IV;  and  Greek  g,  Translation  at  Sight  of  Greek  Prose,  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  These  examinations  must  be  offered 
at  the  same  time. 

3.     Advanced  Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adpated  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 
through  at  least  three  school  years.  The  second  part  of  the  examination 
(Greek  Composition)  is  optional,  but  candidates  are  advised  to  try  this 
part  of  the  paper,  since  a  fair  translation  will  offset  deficiencies  in  the 
preceding  part. 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer,  with  questions 
designed  to  test  the  candidate's  understanding  of  the  passages  set,  and 
questions  on  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms,  and  on  prosody. 
There  will  also  be  questions  on  the  Homeric  poems  and  Homeric  life. 
(The  passages  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic 
EngUsh.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  Attic  prose  of  a  short  passage  of  connected 
Enghsh  narrative.  (The  passage  set  for  translation  will  be  based  on  some 
portion  of  the  Greek  prose  works  usually  read  in  preparation  for  College, 
and  will  be  hmited  to  the  subject-matter  of  those  works.) 

The  estimate  of  the  periods  of  study  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  examinations  in  Greek  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  candidate  has  begun  the  study  of  Latin  at  least  a  year  earlier,  and  has 

*  The  pages  of  the  more  recent  Teubner  text  editions  are  taken  as  a  standard  In 
this  statement. 
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continued  it  along  with  her  Greek  course;  otherwise  the  periods  specified 
would  not  be  sufficient. 

In  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  in  Greek,  candidates 
should  read  from  130  to  170  pages*  of  Attic  prose.  For  the  advanced 
examination  candidates  should  read  from  30  to  50  pages  more  of  Attic 
prose,  and  from  3000  to  5000  verses  of  Homer.  The  reading  of  Homer 
may  be  advantageously  begun  with  a  thorough  study  of  Ihad,  Books  I  and 
II  (to  the  catalogue  of  ships). 

The  pupil  should  be  constantly  guided  in  proper  methods  of  reading, 
and  trained  to  read  the  Greek  intelUgently,  as  Greek,  before  undertaking 
to  render  it  into  idiomatic  English.  There  should  be  constant  practice  in 
reading  aloud,  with  due  expression,  and  in  hearing  the  language  read.  In 
connection  with  the  reading,  to  ensure  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the 
pupil's  understanding  of  the  language,  the  study  of  grammar,  with  some 
practice  in  writing  Greek,  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course. 
There  should  also  be  frequent  written  translations  into  idiomatic  English. 

To  prepare  for  the  examination  in  Greek  Composition,  pupils  should  be 
trained,  from  an  early  stage  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  render  into  Greek, 
not  merely  detached  sentences,  illustrative  of  constructions,  but  also  pass- 
ages of  connected  narrative  or  description,  prepared  by  the  teacher  on  the 
basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Greek,  a  candidate 
may  offer  Greek  ch,  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I-III,  and  Sight  Translation  of 
Homer,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Candidates  who  take  this  Board  examination  are  advised  to  present  also 
Greek  /,  Prose  Composition,  since  a  fair  success  in  it  will  offset  deficiencies 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  examination  in  Advanced  Greek. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  examination  in  Greek  will  be  similar  to  examinations  set  hereto- 
fore. The  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts,  A,  B,  and  C.  If  a 
candidate  has  had  instruction  in  Attic  Greek  only^  she  will  take  Parts  A 
and  B.  If  she  has  had  instruction  in  Homer,  she  will  take  Part  C  and  such 
other  parts  of  the  paper  as  will  best  exhibit  the  extent  of  her  knowledge. 

4.     Latin 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied   Latin   in  a  systematic  course  of  five  lessons  a  week,  extending 

*  See  foot-note,  page  19. 
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through  at  least  three  school  years.  It  will  also  test  the  attainment  of 
those  who  have  pursued  the  subject  four  years  or  more.  The  passages 
set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English. 
The  examination  paper  will  include  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  verse 
of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  at  sight,  passages  from 
Cicero's  orations  for  the  Manilian  law  and  for  Archias,  and  from  Virgil's 
Aeneid,  I,  II,  IV,  or  I,  II,  VI,  with  questions  on  the  subject-matter,  hterary 
and  historical  allusions,  and,  in  the  case  of  Virgil  on  prosody,  and  passages 
for  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin  Composition.  Questions  on  forms, 
syntax,  and  the  idioms  of  the  language  may  be  asked  in  connection  with 
any  part  of  the  examination. 

I.  A  candidate  who  offers  Latin  under  the  New  Plan  of  admission 
will  select  at  least  one  passage  of  Latin  to  be  translated  at  sight,  a  passage 
from  the  Cicero  or  the  Virgil  named  above,  one  of  the  English  passages 
to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  paper  as  will  best 
exhibit  her  knowledge  of  Latin. 

II.  A  candidate  who  offers  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin  at 
one  time,  under  the  Old  Plan  of  admission,  will  select  a  sight  passage  of 
Latin  verse,  an  advanced  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  the  prescribed 
Cicero  or  Virgil,  and  the  more  advanced  passage  of  English  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin. 

III.  As  heretofore,  a  candidate  under  the  Old  Plan  of  admission  may 
divide  the  examination  into  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin. 

(a)  A  candidate  who  offers  Elementary  Latin  will  select  from  the 
examination  paper  a  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  either  the  prescribed 
Cicero  or  the  prescribed  Virgil,  and  the  Elementary  Latin  Composition. 

(6)  A  candidate  who  offers  Advanced  Latin  will  select  a  sight  passage 
of  Latin  verse,  an  advanced  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  the  prescribed 
Virgil  or  Cicero,  and  the  more  advanced  passage  of  Enghsh  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin.* 

Substitutes    for    Harvard    Examinations    in    Latin 

Elementary  Latin 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Latin  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board : — 

♦  A  candidate  who  presents  under  the  Old  Plan  of  admission  Elementary  and 
Advanced  Latin  at  separate  examinations  will  be  required  to  take  the  prescribed 
Virgil  on  the  final  examination  if  she  took  the  prescribed  Cicero  on  the  elementary 
examination,  and  vice  versa. 
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Latin.     (These  must  be  offered  the  same  year.) 
N.  R.  1.     Grammar. 

N.  R.  2.     Elementary  Prose  Composition. 
N.  R.  4.     Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose; 

or 
N.  R.  5.     Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 

Advanced  Latin. 


J 
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In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Latin  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board: — 

Latin.     (These  must  be  offered  the  same  year.) 

N.  R.  4.     Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose; 

or 
N.  R.  5.     Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 
(The  candidate  will  take  that  paper  which  she  did  not  offer  for  Ele- 
mentary Latin.) 
N.  R.  6.     Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

Note. —  A  candidate  may  substitute  in  any  one  year  the  following 
examinations  of  the  Board  for  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin: — 

N.  R.  4.  Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose. 
N.  R.  5.  Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 
N.  R.  6.     Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

A  candidate  offering  the  papers  of  this  group,  who  is  unable  to  pass  in 
both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin,  may  yet  show  knowledge  sufficient 
to  receive  credit  in  Elementary  Latin. 

Recommendations 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  Latin  which  met  at  Cleveland  in  October,  1909,  the  Department 
of  the  Classics  makes  the  following  recommendations: — 

(a)  The  minimum  course  of  reading  pursued  in  preparation  for  the 
examination  in  Latin  should  include,  in  addition  to  such  easy  reading 
as  usually  accompanies  an  introductory  book,  at  least  175  pages  of  Latin 
proee  and  at  least  5000  verses  of  Latin  poetry,  which  is  approximately 
equivalent  to  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Cicero's  orations  for  the  Manilian 
I^w,  against  Catiline,  and  for  Archias;  and  Virgil's  Aeneid,  I-VI.  This 
minimum  amount  of  reading  should  be  selected  from  the  following  authors 
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and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War),  Nepos  (Lives),  Cicero 
(Orations,  Letters,  and  De  Senectute),  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine 
War),  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid),  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses, 
Fasti,  and  Tristia).  Schools  are  urged  to  read  much  more  than  the 
minimum  amount  and  to  enlarge  the  range  of  authors  from  whose  works 
reading  is  selected. 

(6)  In  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  at  least  175  pages  of 
prose  should  be  read  (for  85  of  which  the  corresponding  amount  of  poetry- 
may  be  substituted).  The  prescribed  Cicero  or  the  prescribed  Virgil 
should  be  included  in  this  reading.  For  the  advanced  examination  the 
reading  of  the  student  in  both  poetry  and  prose  should  be  considerably 
extended,  and  she  should  continue  her  work  in  composition.  Her  work 
should  include  the  prescribed  Virgil,  in  case  she  studied  the  prescribed  Cicero 
in  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  or  vice  versa. 

The  pupil  should  be  constantly  guided  in  proper  methods  of  reading,  and 
trained  to  read  the  Latin  intelhgently,  as  Latin,  before  undertaking  to 
render  it  into  idiomatic  Enghsh.  There  should  be  constant  practice  in 
reading  aloud,  with  due  expression,  and  in  hearing  the  language  read.  In 
connection  with  the  reading,  to  ensure  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the 
pupil's  understanding  of  the  language,  the  study  of  grammar,  with  some 
practice  in  writing  Latin,  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course. 
There  should  also  be  frequent  written  translations  into  idiomatic  Enghsh. 

To  prepare  for  the  advanced  examination  in  Latin  Composition,  pupils 
should  be  trained,  from  an  early  stage  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  render 
into  Latin  not  merely  detached  sentences,  illustrative  of  constructions, 
but  also  passages  of  connected  narrative  or  description,  prepared  by  the 
teacher  on  the  basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 

5,  6.    German 
6.     Elementary  German 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  German  prose.  (The  passages 
set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  EngUsh.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  German  of  simple  English  sentences,  or  of  easy- 
connected  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  gram- 
mar. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  Enghsh  will  be  suited  to  the  profi- 
ciency of  candidates  who  have  read  not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of 
easy  German  (including  reading  at  sight  in  class). 
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Grammar  should  be  studied  concurrently  with  the  reading  as  an  indispen- 
sable means  of  ensuring  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  understanding  of 
the  language.  The  requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the  conju- 
gation of  the  weak  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs;  the  declension  of 
articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified:  the 
commoner  prepositions;  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries;  the 
elements  of  syntax,  especially  the  rules  governing  the  order  of  words. 

Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught,  and  the  pupils  should  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  hear  German  spoken  or  read  aloud.  The  writing 
of  German  from  dictation  is  recommended  as  a  useful  exercise. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  German,  a  candi- 
date may  offer  Elementary  German  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

6.     Advanced  German 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German.  (The  passages  set  for 
translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of  English 
prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in 
grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  those  who  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified  under 
Elementary  German,  not  less  than  five  hundred  pages  of  classical  and 
contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is  recommended  that  the  reading  be 
selected  from  such  works  as  the  following:  Riehl,  CuUurgeschichtliche 
Novellen;  Freytag,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit,  Die  Journalisten; 
Kohlrausch,  Das  Jahr  1813;  Schiller,  Der  dreissigjdhrige  Krieg,  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Hermann  und 
Dorothea,  Egmont,  Iphigenie;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  About  one 
half  of  the  amount  read  should  be  Nineteenth  Century  prose. 

In  the  translation  into  German  candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  accidence,  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the 
principal  uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions  and  the  essentials  of  syntax, 
especially  the  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  subjunctive  and 
infinitive  modes. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  trained  to  follow  a  recitation 
conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by 
the  iriHfructor. 
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In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  German,  a  candidate 
may  offer  Intermediate  German  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts  —  A,  B,  C.  Parts  A  and  B 
will  represent  the  minimum  that  may  be  offered  and  will  contain  pas- 
sages for  translation  adapted  to  those  who  have  had  a  school  course  in 
German  two  years  in  length.  Candidates  who  have  studied  German 
three  years  or  more  must  take  Parts  B  and  C.  Under  one  of  these  heads, 
an  option  will  be  provided  for  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  German  to  allow  them  to  show  their  abihty  to  express  them- 
selves in  that  language. 

7,  8.    French 

7.     Elementary  French 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  Nineteenth  Century  prose 
(The  passages  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idio- 
matic EngUsh.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  French  of  simple  English  sentences  or  of  easy 
connected  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  famiharity  with  elementary  gram- 
mar. Proficiency  in  grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions, 
based  on  the  passages  set  for  translation  under  (a). 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  Enghsh  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  candidates  who  have  read  not  less  than  four  hundred  pages 
(including  reading  at  sight  in  class)  from  the  works  of  at  least  three  differ- 
ent authors.  It  is  desirable  that  a  portion  of  the  reading  should  be  from 
works  other  than  works  of  fiction. 

Grammar  should  be  studied  concurrently  with  the  reading  as  an  indis- 
pensable means  of  ensuring  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  language.  The  requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the 
conjugations  of  regular  verbs,  of  the  more  frequent  irregular  verbs,  such  as 
aller,  envoyer,  tenir,  pouvoir,  voir,  vouloir,  dire,  savoir,  faire,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  classes  represented  by  ouvir,  dormir,  connaitre,  conduire, 
and  craindre;  the  forms  and  positions  of  personal  pronouns  and  of  posses- 
sive, demonstrative,  and  interrogative  adjectives;  the  inflection  of  nouns 
and  adjectives  for  gender  and  number,  except  rare  cases;  the  uses  of  arti- 
cles, and  the  partitive  constructions. 
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Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught,  and  pupils  should  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  hear  French  spoken  or  read  aloud.  The  writing  of 
French  from  dictation  is  recommended  as  a  useful  exercise. 

Candidates  in  Elementary  French  may,  as  an  alternative,  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations for  preparation  in  Elementary  French,  as  stated  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

8.     Advanced  French 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  standard  French.  (The  passages  set  for 
translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of  English 
prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in 
grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  candidates  who  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified 
under  Elementary  French,  not  less  than  six  hundred  pages  of  prose  and 
verse  from  the  writings  of  at  least  four  standard  authors.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  amount  read  should  be  carefully  translated  into  idiomatic 
Enghsh. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence 
and  famiharity  with  the  essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  uses 
of  tenses,  modes,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  trained  to  follow  a  recitation 
conducted  in  French  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by  the 
instructor. 

Candidates  in  Advanced  French  may,  as  an  alternative,  follow  the 
recommendations  for  preparation  in  Intermediate  French  as  stated  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts  —  A,  B,  C.  Parts  A  and  B 
will  roproficnt  the  minimum  that  may  be  offered,  and  will  contain  passages 
for  translation  adapted  to  those  who  have  had  a  school  course  in  French 
two  years  in  length.  Candidates  who  have  studied  French  three  years  or 
more  must  take  Parts  B  and  C.  Under  one  of  those  heads,  an  option  will 
be  provided  for  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  speaking  and 
writinj?  Frfnrh,  to  allow  them  to  show  their  ability  to  express  themselvea 
in  that  language. 
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9,  10.    History  (including:  Historical  Geogrraphy) 

AHer  1912,  Advanced  Greek  and  Roman  History  and  Advanced  European 
History  will  he  dropped  from  the  list  of  subiects  that  may  be  offered  for  admis- 
sion. The  admission  subject  "English  and  American  History"  will  be 
divided;  and  ''English  History"  and  ''American  History"  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  European  History  will  be  offered  as  an  elementary  subject. 
After  1912,  the  title  "Ancient  History"  will  be  substituted  for  "Greek  and 
Roman  History,"  with  the  following  definition  of  the  new  subject  —  "  Questions 
will  be  asked  on  the  entire  period  to  800  A.D.;  but  candidates  whose  instruc- 
tion has  been  limited  to  Greek  and  Roman  History  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
by  means  of  alternate  questions  to  show  their  more  thorough  knowledge  of  that 
field."  European  History  will  be  defined  as  follows:  "Since  800  A.  D.,  vrith 
special  attention  to  the  modern  period."  Candidates  may  not  offer  Elementary 
and  Advanced  History  in  the  same  subject. 

9.     Elementary  History 

Either  of  the  two  following  groups,  each  including  two  fields  of  historical 
study,  may  be  offered,  but  not  both : — 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  History. —  (a)  Greek  History  to  the  death  of 
Alexander,  with  due  reference  to  Greek  life,  literature,  and  art.  (6)  Roman 
History  to  the  accession  of  Commodus,  with  due  reference  to  literature  and 
government. 

2.  English  and  American  History. —  (a)  EngHsh  History,  with  due  ref- 
erence to  social  and  political  development.  (6)  American  History,  with 
the  elements  of  Civil  Government. 

For  preparation  in  each  of  the  two  historical  fields  presented,  a  course  of 
study  equivalent  to  at  least  three  lessons  a  week  for  one  year  will  be 
necessary. 

(After  1912,  this  sentence  will  read:  "For  preparation  in  each  of  the  four 
elementary  subjects,  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  at  leaat  five  lessons 
a  week  for  one  year  will  be  necessary.") 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  on  examination  such  general 
knowledge  of  each  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  an  accurate 
text-book  of  not  less  than  300  pages  (after  1912,  500  pages),  supplemented 
by  suitable  parallel  readings  amounting  to  not  less  than  500  pages.  The 
examination  will  call  for  comparison  of  historical  characters,  periods,  and 
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events,  and  in  general  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  well  as  of  memory. 
Geographical  knowledge  will  be  tested  by  means  of  an  outHne  map. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  History  it  is  desirable  that  Greek 
and  Roman  History  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  every  candi- 
date. 

In  place  of  either  examination  described  above,  a  candidate  may  offer 
any  one  of  the  four  examinations  in  History  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board. 

10.     Advanced  History 

Any  one  of  the  four  courses  of  study  which  follow: — 

1.  Greek  History  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth  and  Roman  History  to 
the  death  of  Constantine  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
English  and  American  History  as  an  elementary  study). 

2.  English  History  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
Greek  and  Roman  History  as  an  elementary  study). 

3.  American  History  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
Greek  and  Roman  History  as  an  elementary  study). 

4.  European  History  from  the  Germanic  conquests  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century. 

In  every  case  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  on  examination 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  as  may  be  gained  from  the 
study  of  good  text-books,  together  with  substantial  parallel  readings,  and, 
further,  such  a  detailed  knowledge  of  some  part  of  the  field  as  may  be 
gained  from  suitable  topical  study.  A  higher  standard  of  acquirement 
and  of  power  to  combine  results  will  be  expected  than  in  the  elementary 
requirement. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  candidate's  proficiency  satisfactory  written 
work,  done  at  school  and  certified  by  the  teacher,  must  be  submitted  at 
the  time  of  the  examination.  It  must  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  note- 
book (or  bound  collection  of  notes),  containing  not  less  than  50  written 
pages  on  each  historical  field  offered,  and  must  show  practice  in  some  of 
the  following  exercises: — 

(a)     Notes  anrl  digoKts  of  the  pupil's  reading  outside  of  the  text-books. 
ih)     Brief  written  tests  requiring  the  application  to  new  questions  of 
knowledge  previously  acquired. 

(c)     Parallf^ls  between  historical  characters  or  periods. 
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(d)  Short  studies  of  topics  limited  in  scope,  prepared  outside  of  the 
■classroom  and  illustrated  by  some  reference  to  contemporary  material. 

(e)  Historical  maps  or  charts  showing  explorations,  migrations,  con- 
quests, territorial  changes,  or  social  conditions. 

A  candidate  who  has  offered  Greek  and  Roman  history  as  an  elementary 
study  may  substitute  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  in  either  English  or  American  history  for  the  Harvard  exami- 
nation in  either  Advanced  English  or  Advanced  American  history,  provided 
she  also  presents  a  certified  note-book  as  prescribed  in  the  Harvard  require- 
ment. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  paper  will  consist  of  four  divisions  made  up  of  questions  on  Ancient 
History,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  Enghsh  History,  and  United 
States  History.  Every  candidate  will  be  expected  to  answer  five  questions 
from  one  of  these  four  divisions,  these  questions  to  include  a  map  question. 
She  will  be  expected  to  spend  about  two  hours  on  these  five  questions.  In 
the  remaining  hour,  she  must  answer  one,  two,  or  three  questions  chosen 
from  the  same  division  or  from  any  or  all  of  the  other  divisions. 

11,  12.    Music 
11.     Harmony 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Harmony  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  lessons  a  week  through 
one  school  year,  who  are  proficient  in  pianoforte  playing,  and  who  have 
the  ability  to  read  chorals  and  moderately  easy  piano  pieces  at  sight. 

The  examination  will  test 

I.     The  accuracy  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  following  points: 
(a.)     Notation;  Clefs;  Signatures;  Diatonic  and  chromatic  intervals 

and  their  inversions;  Consonance  and  dissonance;  Major  and  minor 

diatonic  scales;   Chromatic  Scale;    Natural  harmonic  series, 
(b.)     Triads  of  the  major  and  minor  modes, 
(c.)     Rules  of  chord-connection;    Range  of  voices;   Open  and  close 

harmony ;   Tonality . 
(d.)     Inversions  of  Triads;   Principles  of  doubhng  voices  in  chords, 

especially  in  successive  sixth-chords. 
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(e.)     Chords  of  the  dominant  seventh,  and  diminished  seventh;  Prep- 
aration and  resolution, 
(f.)     Secondary  seventh-chords, 
(g.)     Principles  of  key-relationship;   Simple  modulation. 

II.  Her  analytical  knowledge  of  ninth-chords,  altered  chords  (including 
augmented  chords),  non-harmonic  tones,  suspensions,  and  pedal  point. 
(Students  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  their  harmoni- 
zation). 

Prepai'ation  for  this  examination  should  consist  of  systematic  practice 
in  the  harmonization  of  simple  melodies  in  soprano  and  in  bass.  All 
exercises  should  be  written  in  a  clear  and  well-formed  notation.  Modern 
Harmony,  by  Foote  and  Spalding,  is  used  in  the  College  course  correspond- 
ing to  this  requirement,  and  is  recommended  for  use  in  preparation  for 
the  examination. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Harmony,  a  candidate  may  offer 
Music  b,  Harmony,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 


12.     Counterpoint 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Counterpoint  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  lessons  a  week  through 
one  school  year,  and  presupposes  training  in  pianoforte  playing.  As 
counterpoint  apphes  the  principles  of  harmony  to  the  melodious  treatment 
of  the  several  voice-parts  in  combination,  and  as  the  art  of  musical  com- 
position begins  properly  with  this  study,  the  work  should  consist  principally 
of  written  exercises  on  given  themes,  in  the  following  order : —  Chorals 
and  melodies  harmonized,  with  a  free  use  of  passing  notes;  the  several 
orders  of  Counterpoint  in  two,  three,  and  four  voices,  with  and  without 
cantua  firmu^\  Double  counterpoint;  Free  imitative  counterpoint;  Analy- 
sis of  the  two-part  inventions  and  fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach;  Simple 
forms  of  free  composition,  organ  preludes,  two-part  inventions,  and  part 
songs. 

Students  should  use  as  models  simple  organ  compositions  and  part-songs 
of  modern  composers.  For  the  exercises  in  Counterpoint  the  alto  and 
tenor  clefs  should  be  used. 

In  plaoe  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Counterpoint,  a  candidate  may 
offer  Music  c,  Counterpoint,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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13-16.    Mathematics 

A  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  ordinary  Arithmetic  is  assumed 
as  underlying  all  preparation  in  Mathematics.  Knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Arithmetic  and  careful  training  in  accurate  computa- 
tion with  whole  numbers  and  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  form  an 
essential  part  of  early  school  work.  But  the  pupil's  time  should  not  be 
wasted  in  the  solution  by  arithmetic  of  puzzling  problems  which  properly 
belong  to  algebra,  or  in  comphcated  and  useless  reductions,  or  in  the  details 
of  commercial  arithmetic.  It  is  desirable  that  some  famiharity  with  alge- 
braic expressions  and  symbols,  including  the  methods  of  solving  simple 
equations,  be  acquired  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Arithmetic. 

Elementary  Mathematics 

13.     Elementary    Algebra. —  Algebra,    through    Quadratic    Equations. 

The  requirement  in  Algebra  includes  the  following  subjects:  factors, 
common  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions,  ratios  and  proportions ;  negative 
quantities  and  the  interpretation  of  negative  results;  the  doctrine  of 
exponents;  radicals  and  equations  involving  radicals;  the  binomial  theo- 
rem for  positive  integral  powers  of  the  binomial,  and  the  extraction  of 
roots;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions;  putting  questions  into 
equations  and  the  reduction  of  equations;  the  ordinary  methods  of  elimina- 
tion and  the  solution  of  both  numerical  and  literal  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  and  of  problems  lead- 
ing to  such  equations. 

The  student  should  cover  carefully  the  whole  ground  here  specified,  and 
should  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  not  only  of  the  practice,  but  of 
the  reasons  involved  in  the  elementary  algebraic  rules;  for  example,  in  the 
rules  of  multipHcation,  of  signs,  and  of  exponents,  in  the  rules  for  fractions, 
and  in  those  relating  to  the  reduction  and  solution  of  equations.  She 
should  train  herself  to  practical  skill  by  the  solution  of  a  large  number  of 
examples,  and  should  learn  to  do  her  work  with  reasonable  quickness,  as 
well  as  with  confidence,  accuracy,  and  clearness.  The  solution  of  fairly 
complicated  literal  quadratics,  the  various  methods  of  elimination  for 
equations  of  the  first  two  degrees,  the  putting  of  problems  in  a  neat  manner 
into  equations,  and  the  working  of  the  various  algebraic  operations  both  for 
integral  and  fractional  expressions  may  be  mentioned  as  important  subjects 
of  attention.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  arrange  her  work  in  a  clear, 
orderly,  and  compact  fashion. 
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The  time  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  require- 
ment in  Algebra  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  three  lessons  a  week 
through  two  school  years. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Algebra  a  candidate 
may  offer  Mathematics  a  i  and  a  ii,  Elementary  Algebra  complete,  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

14.  Geometry  * —  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  including  problems  in  men- 
suration of  plane  and  soUd  figures,  and  original  propositions  in  Plane 
Geometry, 

Geometric  education  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  school, 
where  the  child  should  acquire  familiarity  through  the  senses  with  simple 
geometric  forms,  by  inspecting,  drawing,  modelUng,  and  measuring  them, 
and  noting  their  more  obvious  relations.  This  study  should  be  followed, 
in  the  grammar  school,  by  systematic  instruction  in  Concrete  (or  Observa- 
tional) Geometry,  of  which  geometric  drawing  should  form  a  part.  Such 
instruction  should  include  the  main  facts  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
treated  as  matters  of  observation,  and  not  as  exercises  in  logical  deduction, 
without  however  necessarily  excluding  the  beginnings  of  deductive  proof 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  ready  for  them.  Concrete  Geometry  is  believed 
to  have  important  educational  value,  and  to  prepare  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  the  later  study  of  Formal  Geometry.  It  belongs,  however,  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  school  work,  and  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  time 
that  belongs  to  direct  preparation  for  the  college. 

In  teaching  Formal  Geometry  stress  should  be  laid  from  the  outset  on 
accuracy  of  statement  and  elegance  of  form,  as  well  as  on  clear  and  strict 
reasoning.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  begun  to  acquire  the  art  of  rigorous 
demonstration,  her  work  should  cease  to  be  merely  receptive,  she  should 
be  trained  to  devise  constructions  and  demonstrations  for  herself,  and  this 
training  should  be  carried  through  the  whole  of  the  work  in  Plane  Geom- 
etry. Teachers  are  advised,  in  their  selection  of  a  text-book,  to  choose 
one  having  a  clear  tendency  to  call  out  the  pupil's  own  powers  of  thought, 
prevent  the  formation  of  mechanical  habits  of  study,  and  encourage  the 
concentration  of  mind  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  mathematical 
study  to  foster.  The  subject  of  Geometry,  not  a  particular  treatise,  is 
what  the  pupil  should  be  set  to  learn;  and  its  simpler  methods  and  con- 
ceptions should  be  made  a  part  of  her  habitual  and  instinctive  thought. 
Lastly,  the  pupil  should  be  stimulated  to  good  work  by  interest  in  the  study 
felt  and  exhibited  by  the  teacher. 

♦  To  be  withdrawn  after  1912. 
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The  requirement  in  Geometry  embraces  the  following  topics :  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measure  of  angles; 
similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons,  and  the  measure  of  the  circle; 
the  relations  of  planes  and  Unes  in  space;  the  properties  and  measure  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  cychnders,  and  cones;  the  sphere  and  the  spherical 
triangle.  The  propositions  required  under  these  several  heads  are  those 
only  which  are  contained  in  ths  older  treatises,  and  which  are  recognized 
as  constituting  the  Elements  of  Geometry.  The  examination  does  not 
include  the  additions  introduced  into  some  recent  text-books,  although 
most  of  those  additions  are  in  themselves  valuable  for  the  student  who 
has  time  and  taste  for  extra  study  in  this  field.  A  syllabus  of  the  required 
propositions  has  been  prepared.  [This  syllabus  may  he  obtained,  price  10 
cents,  at  the  Publication  Office,  2  University  Hall,  Cambridge.] 

The  examination  in  Geometry  also  includes  original  propositions  in 
Plane  Geometry,  based  on  the  propositions  named  in  the  syllabus,  and 
problems  in  mensuration  in  both  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry;  but  excel- 
lence in  bookwork  and  in  exercises  immediately  illustrating  bookwork  will 
be  allowed  to  offset  in  part  any  lack  of  skill  in  original  work. 

The  time  which  it  is  recommended  to  assign  to  the  systematic  study  of 
the  requirement  in  Formal  Geometry  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  five 
lessons  a  week  for  one  school  year;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  advisable  to 
extend  this  allowance  of  time  over  two  years. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Geometry  a  candidate  may 
offer  Mathematics  cd,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

14a.     Plane  Geometry. 

The  requu-ement  in  Plane  Geometry  is  stated  on  pages  1-14  of  the 
Syllabus  mentioned  above. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Plane  Geometry,  a  candidate 
may  offer  Mathematics  c.  Plane  Geometry,  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board. 

Advanced  Mathematics 

14b.  Solid  Geometry. —  Chauvenet's  Geometry,  Revised  and  Abridged 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  Books  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  wiU 
serve  to  indicate  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  requirement  in  Solid 
Geometry. 
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In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Solid  Geometry  a  candidate  may 
offer  Mathematics  d,  Sohd  Geometry,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

15.  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry. —  The  theory  of  logarithms  and  the 
use  of  logarithmic  tables. —  Plane  trigonometry. —  The  solution  of  the 
right  spherical  triangle. —  Applications  to  simple  problems. 

No  technical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  'of  surveying  and  navigation,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  methods  of  parallel  or  middle  latitude  sailing,  will  be 
required,  but  such  terms  as  latitude,  longitude,  angle  of  elevation  or  depres- 
sion, bearing,  etc.,  should  be  understood.  At  the  examination,  candidates 
are  furnished  with  four-place  tables  belonging  to  the  College,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  use  their  own  tables.  Two  sets  of  tables  will  be  provided: 
(1)  The  regular  sexagesimal  tables*;  (2)  a  set  of  tables  in  which  the  degree 
is  divided  into  tenths  and  hundredths  instead  of  into  minutes  and  seconds,  t 
The  questions  will  be  so  worded  that  the  candidate  may  use,  with  equal 
facility,  whichever  set  of  tables  she  prefers.  The  tables  provided  are 
distributed  before  the  hour  of  examination,  so  that  candidates  may  have 
at  least  an  hour  for  becoming  acquainted  with  their  arrangement  and 
use.  Teachers  who  wish  a  still  earlier  opportunity  of  seeing  these  tables 
should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  Radcliffe  College. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 
a  candidate  may  offer  Mathematics  e,  Trigonometry,  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

16.  Advanced  Algebra. 

The  requirement  in  Advanced  Algebra  includes  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Simultaneous  quadratics  and  equations  solved  like  quadratics; 
properties  of  quadratic  equations;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  complex  quantities;  inequalities;  variations;  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progressions;  mathematical  induction;  simple  problems 
in  choice  and  chance;   continued  fractions;   scales  of  notation. 

(6)  Determinants,  not  including  the  multiplication  theorem;  simple 
applications  of  determinants  to  linear  equations;  the  solution  of  numerical 
equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equations  (not 
including  multiple  roots  or  Sturm's  theorem)  as  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

•  Hpc«clal  rer)rints  from  pagos  2-5,  8-15,  of  .T.  M.  Pcirco's  "Four-Place  Tables 
(filnn  &  Co..  Boston),  not  obtainable  separately. 

t  "Four-Place  Tables"  abrlrlKed  edition,  compiled  by  E.  V.  Huntington  {price 
thirty- fiie  ccntt,  for  Halo  by  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society). 
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The  topics  included  under  (a)  may  be  treated  briefly.  About  half  the 
time  devoted  to  the  requirements  should  be  spent  on  the  topics  included 
under  (6). 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Algebra  a  candidate 
may  offer  Mathematics  h,  Advanced  Algebra,  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Boaxd. 

NEW  PLAN 

There  will  be  a  three-hour  paper  for  those  who  offer  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics, and  a  three-hour  paper  for  those  who  offer  Advanced  Mathematics. 
Elementary  Mathematics  will  include  eight  questions  on  Algebra  and  Plane 
Geometry.  Advanced  Mathematics  will  include  four  questions  from  the 
paper  in  Elementary  Mathematics  and  four  questions  in  each  of  the 
subjects  of  Solid  Geometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  and  Logarithms  and 
Trigonometry.  Candidates  who  have  studied  any  branch  of  Advanced 
Mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  the  Advanced  paper.  Candidates 
taking  either  paper  will  be  expected  to  answer  eight  questions. 

17-18.    Physical  Science* 

Elementary  Physical  Science 

17.  Elementary  Physics. —  A  course  of  study  deahng  with  the  leading 
elementary  facts  and  principles  of  physics,  with  quantitative  laboratory 
work  by  the  pupil. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  course  should  include  qualitative  lecture- 
room  experiments,  and  should  direct  especial  attention  to  the  illustrations 
and  apphcations  of  physical  laws  to  be  found  in  every-day  life.  The  can- 
didate is  required  to  pass  a  written  examination,  the  main  object  of  which 
will  be  to  determine  how  much  she  has  profited  by  such  instruction.  This 
examination  may  include  numerical  problems.  It  will  contain  more  ques- 
tions than  any  one  candidate  is  expected  to  answer,  in  order  to  make 
allowance  for  a  considerable  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools. 

The  pupil's  laboratory  work  should  give  practice  in  the  observation  and 
explanation  of  physical  phenomena,  some  familiarity  with  methods  of 
measurement,  and  some  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  in  the  direction 
of  precision  and  skill.     It  should  also  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  fixing  in 

*  For  rviles  relating  to  the  time  of  handing  in  note-T30oks  and  to  candidates 
examined  in  June  in  places  where  no  laboratory  examination  is  provided,  see  p.  41. 
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the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  considerable  variety  of  facts  and  principles.  The 
candidate  is  required  to  pass  a  laboratory  examination,  the  main  object  of 
which  will  be  to  determine  how  much  she  has  profited  by  such  a  laboratory 
course. 

The  candidate  must  name  as  the  basis  for  her  laboratory  examination  at 
least  thirty-five  exercises  selected  from  a  hst  of  about  sixty,  described  in  a 
publication  issued  by  Harvard  University  under  the  title,  "  Descriptive  List 
of  Elementary  Exercises  in  Physics."  [This  list  may  be  obtained,  price  40 
cents,  at  the  Publication  Office,  2  University  Hall,  Cambridge.]  In  this  list 
the  divisions  are  mechanics  (including  hydrostatics),  light,  heat,  sound,  and 
electricity  (with  magnetism).  At  least  ten  of  the  exercises  selected  must 
be  in  mechanics.  Any  one  of  the  four  other  divisions  may  be  omitted 
altogether,  but  each  of  the  three  remaining  divisions  must  be  represented 
by  at  least  three  exercises. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  present  a  note-book  in  which  she  has  re- 
corded the  steps  and  the  results  of  her  laboratory  exercises,  and  this  note- 
book must  bear  the  endorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes 
are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work.  It  should  contain  an  index  of  the 
exercises  which  it  describes.  These  exercises  need  not  be  the  same  as  those 
upon  which  the  candidate  presents  herself  for  the  laboratory  examination, 
but  should  be  equivalent  to  them  in  amount  and  grade  of  quantitative 
work. 

The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  full  and  intelhgible  record  of  laboratory  work  through 
an  extended  course  of  experiments,  and  that  her  work  has  been  of  such  a 
character  a.s  to  raise  a  presumption  in  favor  of  her  preparation  for  the 
examination.  But  much  greater  weight  will  be  given  to  the  laboratory 
examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  determining  the  candidate's  attain- 
ments in  physics.  Experience  has  shown  that  pupils  can  make  the  orig- 
inal record  of  their  observations  entirely  presentable,  so  that  copying  will 
be  unnecessary,  and  they  should  in  general  be  required  to  do  so. 

This  course,  if  taken  in  the  last  year  of  the  candidate's  preparation,  is 
expected  to  occupy  in  laboratory  work,  recitations,  and  lectures,  five  of  the 
ordinary  school  pfsriods,  about  fifty  minutes  in  length,  per  week  for  the 
whole  year.  With  U\w  (exceptions  exercises  like  those  in  the  Descriptive 
LiHt  already  mentioned  can  \w  performed  in  a  single  school  period,  but 
for  Hatinfactory  niHultH  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  repeat  an  exercise. 
Two  periods  per  week  for  the  year  should  be  sufficient  for  the  laboratory 
work  proper.  If  the  course  is  begun  much  earlier  than  the  last  year  of 
tho  candidate's  preparation,  as  it  well  may  be,  it  will  require  more  time. 
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In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examination  in  Physics  a  candidate  may 
oflfer  the  examination  in  Physics  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

New  Plan. —  The  written  examination  will  differ  from  Physics  under 
the  Old  Plan  chiefly  in  length, —  that  is,  the  time  of  the  examination  has 
been  extended  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  number  of  questions  has 
been  increased. 

18.  Chemistry*  —  A  course  of  at  least  sixty  experiments,  performed  at 
school  by  the  pupil  and  accompanied  with  systematic  instruction  in  princi- 
ples and  their  applications,  in  accordance  with  directions  given  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "An  Outline  of  Requirements  in  Chemistry,"  issued  by 
Harvard  University  for  the  use  of  teachers  only. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  both  a  written  and  a  laboratory  examination. 
The  written  examination  will  test  her  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  principles 
of  Chemistry.  The  laboratory  examination  will  test  both  her  skill  in  performing 
experiments  and  her  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  in  them.  The  candidate  is 
further  required  to  present  the  original  note-book  in  which  she  recorded  the  steps 
and  results  of  the  experiments  which  she  performed  at  school,  and  this  note-book 
must  bear  the  endorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record 
of  the  pupil's  work.     It  should  contain  an  index  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes. 

The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  full  and  intelhgible  record  of  laboratory  work  through  an  extended  course 
of  experiments,  and  that  her  work  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  raise  a  pre- 
stmiption  in  favor  of  her  preparation  for  the  examination.  But  much  greater 
weight  will  be  given  to  the  laboratory  examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  deter- 
mining the  candidate's  attainments  in  Chemistry. 

New  Plan. —  The  written  examination  will  differ  from  Chemistry 
under  the  Old  Plan  chiefly  in  length, —  that  is,  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion has  been  extended  to  an  hour  and  a  half  and  the  number  of  questions 
has  been  increased. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examination  in  Chemistry  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  examination  in  Chemistry  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

19.  Geography. —  A  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  described  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "An  Outhne  of  Requirements  in  Geography,"  issued 
by  Harvard  University. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Geography  a  candidate  may  offer 

*  The  com-se  will  be  mainly  an  experimental  course  in  theoretical  chemistry,  but 
there  will  be  experiments  covering  all  branches  of  pure  chemistry. 
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the  examination  in  Geography  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

20.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. —  A  course  of  study  and  lab- 
oratory work  equivalent  to  that  described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An 
Outline  of  Requirements  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,"  issued 
by  Harvai'd  University. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  both  a  written  and  a  laboratory 
examination.  The  wTitten  examination  will  test  the  range  and  thorough- 
ness of  her  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Hygiene.  The  laboratory  examination  will  test  (a)  her  abihty  to  perform 
the  experiments  described  in  the  Outhne  of  Requirements,  and  (6)  her 
knowledge  of  the  first  aids  to  be  rendered  to  the  injured. 

At  the  time  of  the  laboratory  examination  the  candidate  must  present  the 
original  note-book  containing  (with  dates)  the  notes  and  drawings  she  has 
made  in  the  course  of  her  laboratory  work,  and  bearing  the  endorsement  of 
her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  book  is  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  own 
observations  and  experiments.     An  index  of  subjects  should  be  appended. 

21.  Astronomy. —  A  course  of  observational  study  equivalent  to  that 
described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Requirements  in  As- 
tronomy," issued  by  Harvard  University. 

This  course  requires  a  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

In  Astronomy,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  take  both  a  written  and 
a  laboratory  or  practical  examination.  The  written  examination  may 
test  her  understanding  of  observational  methods  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  will  call  chiefly  for  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles.  The 
laboratory  or  practical  examination  will  test  her  skill  in  observation  as  well 
as  her  grasp  of  principles.  This  examination  can  be  taken  in  Cambridge 
only;  for  those  who  are  examined  elsewhere  in  June,  it  will  be  postponed 
to  September. 

The  j)ractiral  (examination  in  Astronomy  may  call  for  an  ability  to  make 
Himi)l(!  n!ikf;d-eye  and  instrumental  observations,  and  to  establish  the 
8imi)l(;r  g(!n(*ralizationH  of  Astronomy  by  discussion  of  these  observations. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present,  at  the  time  of  the  laboratory 
or  practical  (jxamination,  the  original  note-book  in  which  she  recorded, 
with  dates,  the  steps  and  results  of  the  observations  which  she  made  at 
Bchool.  This  book  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifying 
that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work.  An  index  of  subjects 
should  bo  ii])])(-tuh'A\.     TIk;  note-!)ook  is  recjuinHl  as  proof  that  the  candi- 
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date  has  formed  the  habit  of  keeping  a  full  and  intelligible  record  of  her 
work  through  an  extended  course  of  observational  study,  and  that  her  work 
has  been  of  a  satisfactory  character;  but  greater  weight  will  be  given  to 
the  practical  or  laboratory  examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  deter- 
mining the  candidate's  attainments. 

22,  23.    Botany  and  Zoology 

22.  Botany. —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to 
that  indicated  in  an  "Outline  of  Requirements  in  Botany,"  issued  by 
Harvard  University.  The  course  should  extend  through  at  least  half  of  a 
school  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week.  The  laboratory  work  is  to  be  directed 
especially  to  the  external  anatomy  and  the  activities  of  our  common  plants. 

23.  Zoology. —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to 
that  described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Requirements  in 
Zoology,"  issued  by  Harvard  University.  The  course  should  extend 
through  at  least  half  of  a  school  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week,  and  should 
include  the  laboratory  study  of  at  least  ten  types  of  animals,  with  special 
reference  to  their  external  anatomy  and  their  activities.  These  types  are 
to  be  selected  in  accordance  with  directions  to  be  given  in  the  pamphlet 
named. 

In  Botany  and  in  Zoology  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  both  a 
written  and  a  laboratory  examination.  The  written  examination  will 
test  the  range  and  thoroughness  of  her  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
laboratory  examination  will  test  her  skill  in  observation  and  experimenta- 
tion, and  her  ability  to  apply  names  properly  to  the  parts  of  the  organisms 
studied.* 

At  the  time  of  the  laboratory  examination  the  candidate  must  present 
the  original  note-book  containing  (with  dates)  the  notes  and  drawings  she 
has  made  in  the  course  of  her  laboratory  work,  and  bearing  the  endorse- 
ment of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  book  is  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's 
own  observations  and  experiments.  An  index  of  subjects  should  be  aj)- 
pended. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology 
candidates  may  offer  the  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

*  For  rules  relating  to  laboratory  examinations  and  note-books,  see  page  41. 
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24,  25.    Drawing 

A  course  of  drawing,  in  either  or  both  of  the  following  branches,  equiva- 
lent to  that  described  in  an  "Outline  of  Requirements  in  Drawing,"  issued 
by  Harvard  University: — 

24.  Freehand  Drawing. —  The  representation  of  simple  objects,  in 
outline  and  with  shading. 

Accuracy  of  delineation,  correctness  of  proportion,  and  good  quahty 
of  line  are  desired  rather  than  any  attempt  at  elaboration.  The  a'm  should 
be  to  express  as  much  as  possible  with  the  fewest  Hnes.  The  examination 
will  consist  of  the  drawing,  first,  of  a  group  of  geometrical  solids,  and,  sec- 
ond, of  either  a  simple  piece  of  machinery  or  a  simple  piece  of  architectural 
ornament  (such  as  a  Greek  anthemion),  as  the  candidate  may  elect.  Every 
candidate  is  further  required  to  present  a  set  of  plates  or  drawings  made 
by  her  at  school,  showing  that  she  has  completed  a  thorough  course  in  this 
subject;  and  these  drawings  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
her  teacher  stating  that  they  are  the  pupil's  own  work. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Freehand  Drawing  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  examination  in  Drawing  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

26.  Projection  Drawing. —  Use  of  drawing  instruments;  construction  of 
geometrical  figures  and  plane  curves;  orthographic  projection,  in  plan  and 
elevation,  of  simple  models;   intersection  and  development  of  surfaces. 

The  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  principles  and 
methods.  Every  candidate  is  expected  to  bring  to  the  examination  the 
ordinary  drawing  instruments  and  lead-pencils;  drawing-board  and  paper 
will  be  supplied.  Every  candidate  is  further  required  to  present  a  set  of 
plates  or  drawings  prepared  by  her  at  school,  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
her  understanding  of  the  subject  and  her  familiarity  with  instruments, 
including  the  use  of  the  right-line  pen;  and  these  drawings  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  certificate  of  her  teacher  stating  that  they  are  the  pupil's 
own  w(jrk. 

26,  27.     Government  and  Economics 

26.     Ciiil  Government. —  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  (na- 
tional, state,  and  local) ;  its  constitution,  organization,  and  actual  working. 
The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show,  on  examination,  such  general 
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knowledge  of  the  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  a  good  text- 
book of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  supplemented  by  collateral 
reading,  and  discussion.  The  examination  will  call  for  familiarity  with 
constitutional  questions  and  with  the  procedure  of  legislative  bodies. 

For  preparation  in  this  subject,  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  at  least 
three  lessons  a  week  for  one  year  will  be  necessary. 

27.     Economics: — * 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show,  on  examination,  a  knowledge 
of  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  Economics,  including  such  subjects 
as  division  of  labor,  the  factors  of  production,  the  laws  of  diminishing 
returns,  demand  and  supply,  value  and  price,  wages,  interest,  rent  and 
profits,  credit,  and  international  trade.  For  this  part  of  the  study  one 
of  the  better  grade  of  manuals  in  current  use  will  serve  as  a  basis,  but 
it  must  be  supplemented  with  collateral  reading,  discussion,  and  practical 
exercises.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  principles,  the  student  will  be 
expected  to  have  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary  banking  opera- 
tions, and  of  the  banking  and  monetary  history  of  the  United  States  since 
1860. 

For  preparation  in  this  subject,  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  at  least 
three  lessons  a  week  for  one  year  will  be  necessary. 

Laboratory  Examinations 

A  candidate  who  is  examined  in  any  study  in  which  a  laboratory  exami- 
nation is  held  will  hand  in  her  laboratory  note-book  at  the  hour  of  the 
laboratory  examination.  Laboratory  note-books  will  be  deposited,  after 
examination,  in  the  Secretary's  office,  where  they  will  be  kept  for  one  year, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  owners. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  examined  in  June  at  any 
place  where  a  laboratory  examination  is  not  provided  will  be  required  to 
take  such  an  examination  in  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
she  enters  College;  but  if  she  passes  the  written  examination  in  June,  the 
subject  will  be  temporarily  counted  in  her  favor  in  determining  the  question 
of  her  admission  to  College. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  who  has  passed  only  the 
written  examination  in  a  subject  which  also  requires  a  laboratory  examina- 
tion receives  the  grade  called  "provisional  pass."     This  grade  holds  good 

*  To  be  withdrawn  after  1912. 
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only  until  the  opening  of  the  year  in  which  she  enters  College.  If  she  has  not 
at  that  time  completed  her  record,  she  is  conditioned  in  the  subject,  and  to  remove 
that  condition  later  she  must  pass  both  the  written  and  the  laboratory  examina- 
tion. 

A  candidate  who  has  received  a  "provisional  pass"  and  who  intends  to 
enter  College  in  September,  1912,  may  take  her  laboratory  examination 
during  the  September  period  of  the  admission  examinations.  To  make  an 
appointment  for  these  laboratory  examinations,  a  candidate  should  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  Radchffe  College  before  September  4,  1912. 

Examination  Papers 

A  set  of  recent  examination  papers  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address,  on 
apphcation  to  the  Pubhcation  Agent  of  Harvard  University,  2  University 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Separate  papers  may  be  had  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  six  copies  of 
any  one  paper  (not  one  each  of  six  different  papers)  at  ten  cents  a  dozen. 

Certificates 

The  College  does  not  accept  certificates  of  secondary  schools  in  place 
of  entrance  examinations.  The  testimony  of  teachers  is,  howevier,  highly 
valued  and  is  given  special  consideration  in  all  cases  in  which  the  evidence 
of  examinations  appears  inconclusive.  On  the  receipt  of  each  registra- 
tion for  examination,  preliminary  or  final,  a  blank  form  will  be  sent  to  the 
headmaster  of  the  school,  requesting  the  candidate's  record  and  any  facts 
about  her  character  and  scholarship  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission. 

Certificates  of  Honorable  Dismissal. —  Every  candidate  for  admission 
is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school 
or  college  she  has  attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  she  has  studied. 
If  a  candidate  has  within  a  year  left  one  school  for  another,  or  for  a  private 
tutor,  any  certificate  received  from  the  second  school  or  private  tutor 
mu.st  be  accompanied  by  the  written  consent  of  the  principal  of  the  first 
school. 

Oi'TioNAL  Examinations  and  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  either  (a)  by  examina- 
tion, or  (}))  from  r)tlu'r  colleges  without  examination. 
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Anticipation  of  College  Studies  by  Examination 

Students  who  have  extended  their  studies  beyond  the  requirements 
for  admission  may  present  themselves  for  additional  examinations  in 
(a)  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  (b)  in  any  elective 
course  or  courses  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates,  provided  the 
courses  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  may  properly  be  anticipated  by 
examination. 

Examinations  in  Prescribed  Freshman  Studies 

1.  English. —  The  examination  in  English  A.  The  examination 
will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied  English  com- 
position and  Hterature  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  school  hours  or  periods 
a  week  for  four  years.  The  corresponding  course  in  Radcliffe  College  aims 
to  give  thorough  training  in  English  composition,  and  to  prepare  students 
to  write  expositions,  arguments,  and  narratives  of  1500-2000  words.  The 
examination  will  include,  therefore,  besides  questions  on  rhetoric  and  on 
literary  history  from  the  time  of  Shakspere,  a  composition  to  which  not 
less  than  two  hours  will  be  allotted  on  some  topic  out  of  a  list  drawn  from 
English  Hterature,  from  other  studies,  and  from  the  candidate's  own  ex- 
perience. In  this  composition  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show, 
besides  accuracy  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  the  use  of  words, 
some  skill  in  the  use  of  sentences,  clear  and  firm  paragraphing,  and  com- 
mand of  the  principles  of  structure. 

2.  German  or  French  (whichever  the  student  did  not  offer  for  admis- 
sion). The  admission  examinations  in  Elementary  German  and  Elemen- 
tary French.  Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  the  prescribed  German  or 
French  of  the  Freshman  year  by  means  of  these  examinations  must  give 
notice  in  advance,  and  must  attain  a  satisfactory  grade  (C  or  higher)  in 
their  examination  to  count  the  subject  anticipated  in  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  courses  they  must  take  in  College. 

Examinations  in  Elective  Studies 

Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  by  examination  the  work  of  elective 
courses  must  secure  permission  to  take  anticipatory  examinations  in 
specific  College  courses.  Examinations  when  given  will  correspond  in 
length  and  character  to  regular  College  examinations,  and  will  be  held  in 
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June  and  in  the  first  fortnight  of  the  academic  year.  Requests  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  such  examinations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  June  1  or  September  10. 

Admission  from  Other  Colleges 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at  least  one  year 
at  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  standing 
for  which  their  previous  training  seems  to  qualify  them. 

Every  person  wishing  to  enter  under  this  provision  must  make  a  com- 
plete written  statement  of  the  work  on  which  she  bases  her  application. 
Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  quahty  of  the  work  offered.  The 
applicant  should  furnish:  (1)  official  statements  of  her  rank  or  grade  in 
her  various  college  studies;  (2)  letters,  or  other  evidence,  showing  the 
opinion  her  instructors  have  formed  of  her  character  and  scholarship;  (3) 
a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  whence  she  comes. 

College  Studies 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  in  the  Freshman  year 
take  English  A*  and  either  German  A  or  B,  or  French  A,  besides  three  other 
full  courses,  unless  both  French  and  German  have  been  presented  for  admis- 
sion, in  which  case  English  A  and  four  other  full  courses  are  required;  and 
must  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  years  take  four  full  elective 
courses. 

In  each  Academic  year  an  undergraduate  may  take  (including  her  pre- 
scribed English)  five  courses,  but  not  more,  as  regular  courses  to  be  counted 
towards  the  degree. 

The  following  rule  applies  to  the  class  entering  in  1910  and  to 
subsequent  classes:  — 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  pass,  before  admission  to  the  Junior 
Class,  a  special  oral  examination  to  test  her  reading  knowledge  of  either 
French  or  German.     Opportunity  to  take  this  examination  will  be  given 

•  8tu(h'ius  who  rncclvo  iirmlo  D  in  English  A  and  students  who  have  passed 
thf  comhinc'i  (examinations  in  admission  English  and  Freshman  English  (English 
A;  with  u  Kra<l<!  lower  than  ()  are  re<iuin;d  t,o  talce,  before  the  end  of  the  Hopho- 
mf»re  year,  a  half-mursc  in  English  c:;onipo.sition  in  addition  to  their  regular  elective 
work. 
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(a)  on  entrance  to  college,  (6)  at  the  time  of  the  Mid- Year  and  Final 
examinations  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  (c)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years,  (d)  at  such  other  times  —  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  —  as  may  be  convenient. 

Rules  for  the  Choice  of  Electives 

The  following  rules  governing  the  choice  of  electives  apply  to  the 
class  entering  in  1911  and  to  subsequent  classes:  — 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies  named  above,  every  Freshman  for 
whom  German  or  French  is  prescribed  is  required  to  take  elective  studies 
amounting  to  three  full  courses;  and  every  other  Freshman  is  required  to 
take  elective  studies  amounting  to  four  full  courses.  No  Freshman  may 
elect  more  than  two  courses  in  the  same  department  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Board. 

Every  student  shall  take  at  least  six  of  her  courses  in  some  one  depart- 
ment, or  in  one  of  the  recognized  fields  for  distinction.  In  the  latter  case 
four  must  be  in  one  department.  Only  two  of  the  six  may  be  courses  open 
to  Freshmen  or  distinctly  elementary  in  character. 

For  purposes  of  distribution  all  the  courses  open  to  undergraduates  shall 
be  divided  among  the  following  four  general  groups.  Every  student  shall 
distribute  at  least  six  of  her  courses  among  the  three  general  groups  in 
which  her  chief  work  does  not  he,  and  she  shall  take  in  each  group  not 
less  than  one  course,  and  not  less  than  three  in  any  two  groups. 

The  groups  are: — 

1.  Language,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Music. 

2.  Natural  Sciences. 

3.  History,  PoUtical  and  Social  Sciences. 

4.  Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

Prescribed  work  shall  not  count  either  for  concentration  or  distribution. 
At  or  before  the  beginning  of  her  Freshman  year  every  student  must 
meet  the  Dean  to  discuss  the  studies  of  the  first  year. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Apphcants  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  a  smaller  number  of 
subjects  than  are  called  for  in  the  full  Requirements  may  be  admitted,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Academic  Board,  to  such  special  courses  as  they  seem 
quaUfied  to  pursue. 
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Students  of  mature  age,  who  wish  to  pursue  chiefly  higher  courses  of 
study,  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Academic  Board,  without 
passing  the  examination  for  admission,  provided  that  they  satisfy  the 
instructors  in  the  courses  which  they  elect  of  their  fitness  to  pursue  them. 

Every  special  student  is  expected  to  take  four  courses  of  study. 

Special  students  may,  on  application,  receive,  at  the  end  of  their  term 
of  study,  certificates  stating  the  courses  in  which  they  have  passed  satis- 
factory examinations,  and  giving  the  grade  to  which  they  have  been  as- 
signed in  each  course. 

Special  students  should  make  appUcation  before  the  first  day  of  Septem- 


ber. 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 


Students  admitted  to  RadcUflFe  College  from  other  colleges  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  when  they  cannot  be  assigned  immediately  to 
any  particular  class  are  placed  in  a  group  by  themselves,  and  called  Un- 
classified Students. 

STUDENTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 


Undergraduates  are  expected  to  make  their  choice  of  elective  studies 
before  the  first  day  of  September,  and  no  changes  are  allowed  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  except  by  leave  of  the  Academic  Board.  Applications  for  changes 
must  be  made  to  the  Academic  Board  in  writing,  with  a  statement  of  rea- 
sons. 

The  student's  choice  is  limited  to  those  studies  which  her  previous 
training  qualifies  her  to  pursue;  and  she  must  observe  any  restrictions 
that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses  she  wishes  to  select.  She 
is  further  required  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  recitation  hours  or  of  examina- 
tions between  her  courses. 

No  starred  (*)  course  may  be  chosen  without  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Instructor.  Application  should  be  made,  if  possible,  before  the  summer 
vacation. 

An  undergraduate  who  wishes  to  take  a  Graduate  course  is  required  to 
coHHuIt  the  Instructor  in  advance;  if  possible  she  should  do  this  before 
the  summer  vacation.  She  will  be  admitted  to  the  course  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Instructor,  which  must  be  given  in  writing. 

Not  more  than  one  Course  of  Research  may  be  taken  in  any  year  by  an 
un(\(-rfrr;i(hmi.o. 
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All  students  axe  expected  to  attend  all  the  exercises  and  to  pass  all  the 
examinations  in  the  courses  which  they  elect,  unless  excused  by  special 
vote  of  the  Academic  Board.  Apphcations  for  excuses  must  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  in  writing  with  the  reasons. 

LODGINGS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Students  may  learn  of  boarding-places  approved  by  the  Students'  Com- 
mittee by  inquiring  of  the  Dean.  The  ladies  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees will  be  glad  to  assist  students  by  their  advice. 

The  three  halls,  Bertram  Hall,  Grace  Hopkinson  Eliot  Hall,  and  Sarah 
Whitman  Hall,  are  situated  on  Shepard  Street,  seven  minutes'  walk  from 
the  College.  Bertram  HaU,  under  the  charge  of  a  resident  mistress,  Miss 
E.  M.  Hoppin,  accommodates  twenty-five  students;  Grace  Hopkinson 
Ehot  Hall,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  EUnor  M.  Buckingham,  forty-three 
students;  Sarah  Whitman  Hall,  fifty  students.  The  rooms  are  furnished. 
The  price  of  board  is  $216  a  year,  $6  a  week  for  the  thirty-six  weeks  from 
the  Monday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  September  to  Radcliffe  Com- 
mencement Day,  exclusive  of  the  Christmas  and  the  Spring  recess,  as 
stated  in  the  College  Catalogue.  Students  may  remain  at  an  extra  charge 
of  $10  for  the  Christmas  recess,  $7  for  the  Spring  recess,  or  $1.50  a  night. 
The  charges  for  rooms  vary  from  $72  each  to  $324  for  a  study  and  bedroom. 
These  charges  include  all  expenses  for  furnishing,  service,  heat  and  light. 
Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Humphrey, 
RadcUfife  College,  before  May  1,  as  assignments  are  made  during  the  month 
of  May,  but  they  will  be  considered  later  if  vacancies  occur.  Every  ap- 
pUcation  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  with  the  Treasurer,  Caroline 
L.  Humphrey,  of  $15;  otherwise  the  appHcation  will  not  be  registered. 
Further  details  are  given  in  a  special  leaflet  describing  the  halls  of  residence. 

All  arrangements  for  boarding  and  lodging  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Dean. 

Any  change  of  address  must  be  at  once  reported  to  the  Secretary. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Admission 

I  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College,  and  Graduates  of  other  Colleges 

of  good  standing  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  character  and  quali- 
fications, are  admitted  without  examination  as  Graduate  Students  in  Rad- 
chffe  College. 
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An  application  for  admission  may  be  made  by  filling  a  registration 
blank  and  depositing  it  at  the  office.  If  the  applicant  is  not  a  graduate 
of  Radcliffe  College,  she  must  also  file,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Aca- 
demic Board,  satisfactory  certificates  of  scholarship  and  character;  and 
if  she  holds  a  degree  from  any  institution,  she  must  present  diplomas 
or  official  certificates,  sufficient  to  furnish  evidence  of  her  holding  such 
degree  or  degrees. 

Admission  as  a  Graduate  Student  does  not  imply  admission  to  candidacy 
for  a  Degree. 

Graduate  Students,  not  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College,  who 
wish  to  become  candidates  for  any  degree,  should  make  early  apphca- 
tion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Academic  Year  if  possible,  in  order  to  learn 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  accepted  as  quahfied  for  candidacy. 

Residence 

Graduate  Students  are  required  to  be  in  regular  attendance  on  the  exer- 
cises in  some  course  or  courses  of  instruction,  and  to  do  all  the  required 
work  (including  all  examinations)  in  the  courses  which  they  elect;  or  to 
carry  on  regular  work  in  some  Laboratory  or  Museum  or  in  the  Library, 
under  the  frequent  inspection  and  criticism  of  some  specified  instructor  or 
instructors. 

Studies 

The  instruction  open  to  students  in  Radcliffe  College  is  arranged  in  one 
Hst  of  Courses  of  Instruction,  consisting  of  Full  Courses  and  Half -Courses. 
These  are  distributed  into  three  groups  in  the  several  branches  of  study, 
namely, 

(1)  Courses  designed  primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

(2)  Courses  for  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

(3)  Courses  primarily  for  Graduates. 

Any  course  (or  half-course)  in  the  list  is  open  to  all  Graduate  Students 
who  yrcsent  sufficient  evidence  of  qualification  for  that  course.  It  is  some- 
timc.s  advisable,  and  is  not  unusual,  for  a  graduate  student  to  choose  some 
of  hor  studies  from  the  Lower,  or  Undergraduate,  Group;  but  such  studies 
aro  not  ordinarily  counted  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Many  of  the  studies 
of  the  Middle  Group  are  distinctly  of  Graduate  grade,  in  the  sense  of  being 
in  arlvance  of  such  as  are  ordinarily  pursued  for  a  Bachelor's  degree. 
Thoy  jirc  thorough  and  comproh^nHivo  courses,  characterized  by  advanced 
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methods  of  instruction  and  study;  and  are  in  fact  largely  chosen  by 
Graduate  Students,  and  found  suitable  to  their  needs.  To  some  of  these 
courses,  Undergraduates  are  admitted  only  by  special  leave  of  the  instructor. 
To  the  courses  of  the  Upper  Group,  Undergraduates  are  admitted  only  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  instruction. 

Among  the  higher  courses  of  instruction  —  of  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Groups  —  in  nearly  every  department  of  study,  are  Courses  of  Research 
and  Seminaries,  for  students  who  wish  to  do  special  work  of  an  advanced 
character.  These  courses  are  carried  on  under  various  plans  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  several  departments,  but  always  with  the  object  of  affording 
opportunity  for  regular  independent  study. 

A  complete  year's  work  for  a  Graduate  Student  regularly  consists  of  four 
full  courses  of  instruction,  of  advanced  grade,  or  of  their  equivalent  in  courses 
and  half-courses,  pursued  throughout  an  academic  year.  If  the  work  is  to 
be  counted  toward  a  degree  it  must  be  completed  with  distinction.  All 
the  work  required  in  such  courses  must  be  done,  and  all  the  examinations 
must  be  passed,  unless  the  student  has  leave  from  the  Academic  Board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  to  omit  some  part  of  the  ordinary 
requirement. 

Every  Graduate  Student  is  required  to  file  a  list  of  her  studies  for  the 
year  (or  at  least  for  the  first  half-year),  at  the  time  she  registers,  with  the 
Secretary, —  or  within  two  days  thereafter,  at  the  office.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  list  she  is  advised  to  consult  with  the  instructors  or  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Division  or  Department  concerned.  If  a  change  in 
the  hst  is  subsequently  made,  written  notice  must  be  filed  at  the  office. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  devote  her  time,  largely  or  wholly,  to  special 
study  of  an  advanced  character  may  count  a  course  embracing  such  study 
as  equivalent  to  more  than  one  course,  up  to  a  complete  year's  work,  or 
may  carry  on  such  study  outside  and  in  place  of  the  regular  courses,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  some  specified  instructor  or  instructors. 
In  either  case,  the  substitution  proposed  must  have  the  approval  or  con- 
sent in  writing  of  the  instructor  or  instructors  concerned;  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  Academic  Board  is  required. 

DEGREES 

The  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Associate  in  Arts  are  as  follows: 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  a 
candidate  must  have  passed  in  studies  amounting  to  sixteen  courses, 
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together  with  such  work  in  EngUsh  as  may  be  prescribed  for  her;  making 
a  total  of  seventeen  or  seventeen  and  a  half  courses,  as  the  case  may  be. 
She  must,  moreover,  have  attained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirda 
of  all  the  work  done  by  her  in  Radcliffe  College  in  satisfaction  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree,  and  in  her  Senior  year  must  have  passed  in  not 
less  than  four  courses,  with  grades  above  D  in  at  least  two  of  them. 

An  undergraduate  must  take,  in  each  academic  year,  at  least  four  courses, 
in  addition  to  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for  her;  and 
(including  her  prescribed  Enghsh)  she  may  take  five,  but  not  more,  as 
regular  courses  to  be  counted  towai'd  the  degree.  Certain  studies  taken  in 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  may  also  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

The  ordinary  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  a  grad- 
uate of  a  college  of  good  standing  consists  of  at  least  one  year  of  residence 
and  study  devoted  to  advanced  work  approved  by  the  Academic  Board  of  Rad- 
cliffe College  as  affording  suitable  preparation  for  the  degree  and  completed 
with  high  credit.  Other  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  degree  on  condi- 
tions to  be  determined  in  each  case. 

All  candidates  must  possess  an  elementary  knowledge  of  two  modem 
foreign  languages,  ordinarily  French  and  German. 

The  programme  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  form  a 
consistent  plan  of  work  pursued  with  some  definite  aim,  whether  it  lies 
wholly  in  a  single  department  or  field  of  study,  or  in  more  than  one.  This 
work  may  be  done  either  in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  regular  courses  of 
instruction,  or  independently  of  them.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  guidance  of  some  specified  instructor.  Programmes 
should  be  submitted  early  in  the  academic  year,  and  no  programme  will 
ordinarily  be  approved  that  is  received  after  January  15  of  the  academic 
year  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken. 

No  student  may  count  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  courses  which 
she  has  taken  as  an  undergraduate. 

The  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  has  been  established,  in  co-operation 
with  Harvard  University  and  Wellesley  and  Tufts  Colleges,  for  women 
who  have  been  students  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  or  in  the  courses 
of  the  Ho.ston  "Commission  on  Extension  Courses."  Regular  courses  in 
Rjuloliffe  College  taken  by  Special  Students  may  also  be  counted  toward 
this   degree. 

No  entrance  examination  is  required  for  candidacy  for  Associate  in  Arts, 
and  it  is  open  to  non-resident  students  under  the  following  rules: 

1.     For  the  degree  of  A.  A.  a  candidate  is  required  to  pass  in  studies 
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amounting  to  the  same  number  of  courses  as  is  regularly  required  for  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  of  which  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  five  full  courses  shall 
be  courses  given  by  officers  of  Harvard  University  or  in  the  Harvard  Sum- 
mer School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  Of  these  courses,  one  shall  be  taken  from  each  of  the  following  four 
groups  of  subjects: — 

a.  Language,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Music. 

b.  Natural  Sciences. 

c.  History,  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

d.  Philisophy  and  Mathematics. 

3.  Not  more  than  five  of  these  courses  shall  be  elementary  courses  in 
any  one  department. 

Ck)urses  leading  toward  the  degree  of  A.  A.  are  accepted  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee  in  fulfilment  of  the  academic  requirements  for  the 
promotion  of  teachers,  and  the  degree  is  accepted,  equally  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  as  quaUfying  candidates  for  examination  for  a  high-school  teacher's 
certificate  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

All  diplomas  are  countersigned  by  the  President  of  Harvard  University 
and  bear  the  University  seal. 

TUITION  FEES 

The  annual  tuition  fee  for  a  student  doing  full  work  is  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  the  special  laboratory  fees  named  below.  It  is  payable 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  on  October  1,  seventy-five  dollars 
on  February  1. 

For  those  students  who  are  permitted  by  the  Academic  Board  to  take  less 
than  four  courses,  two-thirds  of  the  fee  is  payable  on  October  1,  the  remain- 
ing third  on  February  1.     The  charges  are  as  follows: — 

For  any  regiilar  course,  not  a  laboratory  course  or  course  of  research 
sixty  dollars;  for  any  half-course,  not  a  laboratory  course,  thirty  dollars; 
for  a  course  of  research  or  for  a  laboratory  course,  besides  the  special  lab- 
oratory fees,  a  sum  equal  to  the  fee  for  one,  two,  or  more  courses,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  courses  to  which  the  Academic  Board  shall  consider 
it  equivalent  as  part  of  the  student's  work  for  the  year.  But  the  minimum 
fee  charged  for  any  student  is  forty  dollars,  and  the  maximum  fee,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  special  laboratory  fees,  is  two  hundred  dollars,  covering  any 
number  of  courses  that  a  student  is  permitted  to  take. 
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Students  in  laboratory  courses  pay  in  addition  a  special  laboratory  fee 
of  ten  or  Jive  dollars  for  each  course  and  of  Jive  dollars  or  two  and  a  half 
dollars  for  each  half -course. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  for  any  shorter  time  than  a  whole  academic 
year,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Academic  Board. 

A  student  doing  full  work  and  therefore  liable  for  the  full  tuition  fee  of 
two  hundred  dollars  is  entitled  to  a  partial  remission  of  fee  in  case  of  prop- 
erly notified  withdrawal  from  college  or  protracted  absence,  as  follows:  if 
she  withdraws  in  the  course  of  the  academic  year  she  is  charged  only  to 
the  end  of  the  third  in  which  she  withdraws,  provided  that  before  that 
time  she  gives  written  notice  of  her  withdrawal  to  the  Dean;  otherwise 
she  is  charged  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written  notice  is  given. 

If  she  is  absent  with  the  consent  of  the  Academic  Board  for  three  consec- 
utive months  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fifty  dollars  from  the  year's 
tuition  fee;  if  she  is  absent  for  the  whole  year,  not  including  the  mid-year 
and  final  examinations  or  either  of  them,  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of 
one  hundred  and  fift}'  dollars  provided  she  has  given  in  either  case  previous 
notice  of  her  intended  absence  to  the  Dean. 

In  the  case  of  students  hable  for  less  than  the  full  fee  of  two  hundred 
dollars  no  deduction  is  made  for  absence  or  withdrawal. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  fee  on  account  of  withdrawal  from 
a  course  or  courses  after  the  year  has  begun  unless  she  withdraws  from  the 
college  and  then  only  if  she  has  been  doing  full  work. 

No  claim  for  deduction  of  fee  will  be  considered  if  presented  after  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  absence  or  withdrawal  took  place. 

Elizabeth  Gary  Agassiz  House  contains  in  addition  to  the  theatre, 
a  lunch  room,  living  room,  reading  room,  locker  room,  and  quiet  rooms 
for  the  daily  use  of  all  the  RadclifTe  students.  Each  student  registered 
in  RadclifTe  College  is  required  to  pay  $5  for  the  use  of  Agassiz  House. 
This  amount  will  be  charged  on  the  first  term  bill. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after  October  15th 
in  any  year  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  for  that  year  have  been  paid; 
and  similarly  no  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after 
March  l.sl  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  have  been  paid;  and  in  no 
event,  is  any  degree  conferrcid  unless  all  dues  to  the  College  have  been  paid 
at  lea«t  twenty-four  hours  hc^fore  Commencement  Day. 
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THE  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON  FELLOWSHIP 
IN  GREEK  STUDIES 

In  1902,  James  Loeb,  of  the  Class  of  1888,  gave  securities  valued  at  four- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  permanent  estabhshment  of  this 
fellowship,  which  he  had  maintained  during  the  year  1901-02,  ''in  grateful 
recognition  of  the  long  and  great  friendship  which  Professor  Norton  has 
shown  him  since  his  boyhood,  and  in  order  to  record  in  a  fitting  manner  the 
eminent  services  which  Professor  Norton  has  rendered  the  cause  of  Archae- 
ology, and  his  beneficent  prominence  in  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  and  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens." 

In  1908  Mr.  Loeb  gave  additional  securities  valued  at  five  thousand 
dollars.     The  annual  income  is  now  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates 
of  Harvard  University,  and  of  Radcliffe  College. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Classics,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be  acces- 
sible. In  special  circumstances  the  Committee  may,  at  its  discretion, 
dispense  with  the  requirement  of  the  thesis.  In  the  award,  no  account 
is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means  of  the  competitor;  and  no  award  will 
be  made  in  case  the  theses  offered  are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  her  studies  for 
the  year  of  her  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  Committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  She  shall  also  agree  to  write  and 
publish,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  her  fellowship,  a  monograph  embodying 
the  results  of  her  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  award  will  be  made 
in  the  spring  of  1912,  for  the  academic  year  1912-13.  The  following 
subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee: — 

(1)  The  Expression  of  Pathos  in  Homer. 

(2)  The  Dramatic  Element  in  Thucydides. 

(3)  The  Humanism  of  Euripides. 

(4)  The  History  of  Ancient  Cyrene. 
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(5)  Lucian  as  a  Critic  of  Art. 

(6)  The  xf/vxaarraa-La  in  Greek  Literature  and  Art, 

(7)  The  Art  of  Menander;    mth  a  study  of  his  influence  on  Roman 

Comedy. 

(8)  The  Relation  of  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus  to  the  Hellenistic  Reliefs. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  December  1,  1911,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman 
not  later  than  February  15,  1912. 

In  1910  the  Fellowship  was  awarded  to  Hetty  Goldman,  (Bryn  Mawr) 
A.  B.  1903,  (Radcliffe)  A.  M.  1910,  for  a  thesis  on  The  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus 
as  illustrated  by  Greek  Vase  Painting. 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  FELLOW- 
SHIP IN  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  offers  a 
Radcliffe  College  Fellowship  in  economic  and  social  research,  with  a  stipend 
of  $500,  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  student  whose  previous  training  in 
economics,  or  in  history  and  government,  fits  her  to  undertake  original 
investigation.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  must  devote  the  year  to 
research  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  and  may  devote  one  year  to  work  in 
Radcliflfc  College,  with  certain  provisions  for  a  scholarship.  Or  the  holder 
of  the  Fellowship  may  devote  one  half  of  her  time  for  two  years  to  research 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  Women's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union  and  one  half  of  her  time  to  work  in  Radcliffe 
College  with  a  stipend  of  $300  a  year  and  certain  provisions  for  a  scholar- 
ship. Application  for  the  Fellowship  should  be  made  before  April  1  to 
the  Department  of  Research,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  fellowship  was  awarded  in  1905-07  to  Caroline  Manning,  (Cnrleton 
College)  A.  B.  1898,  (Radcliffe)  A.  M.  1907.  It  was  awarded  in  1907-08 
to  Grace  Faulkner  Ward,  (Smith)  A.  B.  1900.  It  was  awarded  in  1908- 
10  to  Edith  Gertrude  Reeves,  (South  Dakota)  A.  B.  1906,  (Radcliffe) 
A.  B.  1907,  A.  M.  1910.  It  was  awarded  in  1910-11  to  Lorinda  Perry, 
(UniverHJty  of  Illinois)  A.  H.  1909,  A.M.  1910. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of 
RadclifEe  College,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  on 
or  before  the  first  of  June,  1912. 

THE  EDWARD  AUSTIN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  1899,  the  sum  of  $25,500  was  received  by  Radcliffe  College  in  settle- 
ment of  the  bequest  of  $30,000,  made  by  Edward  Austin,  the  income 
thereof  to  be  paid,  to  ''needy,  meritorious  students  and  teachers,  to  assist 
them  in  payment  of  their  studies." 

In  1900  the  heirs  of  Edward  Austin  gave  $2,250  to  be  added  to  this  fund. 

For  the  year  1911-12  five  scholarships  were  awarded  from  the  income 
of  this  fund. 

THE  HARVARD  ANNEX  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  gift  of  the  Alumnae  and  students  of  the  "Harvard  Annex"  and 
their  friends,  an  annual  scholarship  has  been  established  to  be  known  as 
"The  Harvard  Annex  Scholarship  founded  by  Alumnae  of  RadclifiFe 
CoUege." 

THE  ELLEN  M.  BARR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Ellen  M.  Barr,  the  residue  of  her 
estate,  after  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  was  bequeathed  to  Radcliffe 
College.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annuity,  the  income  of  this  bequest 
is  to  be  apphed  "in  the  form  of  annual  scholarships  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  each, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  in  Radcliffe  College,  who,  in  point  of  character, 
abihty,  and  physical  constitution,  give  promise  of  future  usefulness,  and 
who  stand  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance." 

In  1911-12  five  scholarships  were  awarded  from  this  fund,  of  the  value 
of  $250  each. 

THE  ELLA  LOWELL  LYMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  gift  of  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman  of  Boston,  two  annual  scholarships 
were  established  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ella  LoweU  Lyman. 
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THE  ELIZABETH  GARY  AGASSIZ  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Elizabeth  Gary  Agassiz  Scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of 
$6150  by  friends  of  Mrs.  Agassiz,  received  in  1895. 

THE  AGNES  IRWIN  SGHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  former  pupils  of  the  first  Dean  of 
Radclifife  Gollege,  the  Agnes  Irwin  Scholarship  was  estabhshed.  By  the 
terms  of  the  gift  the  student  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  scholarship  is 
to  be  appointed  by  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  and  all  details  regarding  it  are  to  be 
arranged  by  her  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

THE  WIDOW  JOANNA  HOAR  SGHOLARSHIP 

The  Gollege  estabhshed  the  Widow  Joanna  Hoar  Scholarship  with 
funds  contributed  by  an  unknown  friend  in  memory  of  the  widow  of 
Gharles  Hoar,  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  in  England,  who  came  to  America  with 
her  children  in  1638.  In  awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given 
to  natives  of  Goncord,  Mass.,  or  to  daughters  of  citizens  of  that  place. 

THE  MARIA  DENNY  FAY  MEMORIAL  SGHOLARSHIP 
This  scholarship  was  estabhshed  by  the  friends  of  Maria  Denny  Fay. 

THE  JOSIAH  M.  FISKE  MEMORIAL  SGHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske,  of  New  York,  an  annual  scholarship 
waH  estabhshed  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Josiah  M.  Fiske,  who 
was  once  a  resident  of  Gambridge. 

THE  GANTABRIGIA  SGHOLARSHIP 

Thn  Caniabrigia  Scholarship  was  founded  in  1903  from  a  gift  made  by 
the  Gantabrigia  Glub  of  Gambridge,  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  a 
resident  of  Gambridge. 
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THE  ABBY  W.  MAY  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Sarah  Wjnnan  Whitman  of  Boston, 
an  annual  scholarship  was  estabhshed  in  memory  of  Abby  W,  May. 

THE  MARY  ELIOT  PARKMAN  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Sarah  Wyman  Whitman,  of 
Boston,  an  annual  scholarship  was  estabhshed  in  memory  of  Mary  Eliot 
Parkman. 

THE  JAMES  A.  WOOLSON  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  scholarship  was  estabhshed  by  the  bequest  of  James  A.  Woolson,  of 
Cambridge,  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  a  student  of  the  classics. 

THE  CAROLINE  A.  KENNARD  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske  CoUord,  of  New  York,  an  annual  scholar- 
ship was  estabhshed  in  December,  1907,  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Caro- 
hne  A.  Kennard.  This  scholarship  is  to  be  given  ordinarily  to  a  student 
wishing  to  pursue  studies  in  science. 

CAPTAIN   JONATHAN   FAY   FUND  AND   SCHOLARSHIP 

The  income  of  this  fund  in  each  year  is  to  be  apphed,  first,  to  the  expense 
of  preparing  and  issuing  a  diploma  in  such  form  as  the  Academic  Board 
may  decide,  provided  that  it  shall  appear  therein  that  it  is  issued  for  high 
scholarship,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  Captain  Jonathan  Fay  Fund  and 
Scholarship.  This  diploma  is  to  be  given  to  the  member  of  each  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  College  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Academic  Board,  has 
during  her  whole  course,  by  her  scholarship,  conduct  and  character  given 
evidence  of  the  greatest  promise.  The  balance  of  the  income  in  each  year 
is  to  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  to  such  student  in  the  College 
as  the  Academic  Board  shall  consider  most  worthy  of  assistance.  If  in  any 
year  the  Academic  Board  shall  not  consider  any  student  sufficiently  worthy 
of  assistance  in  their  opinion,  the  balance  of  the  income  for  that  year  is  to 
be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund.  To  be  ehgible  to  receive  a 
diploma  or  payment  the  student  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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THE    SARAH    SHERBURNE    LANGDON  HAVEN   MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  1908,  by  the  will  of  John  Haven  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  $10,000  was  be- 
queathed to  RadcHffe  College.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
testator  the  College  established  two  scholarships  named  in  memory  of 
his  mother,  Sarah  Sherburne  Langdon  Haven. 

These  scholarships  were  awarded  for  1911-12. 

THE  MARGARET  RAE  INGOLS  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of  $2150  by  former  pupils 
and  personal  friends  of  Margaret  Rae  Ingols.  In  awarding  this  scholar- 
ship preference  is  to  be  given  to  Cambridge  students,  especially  to  pupils 
of  the  school  succeeding  that  of  Miss  Ingols. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  LATIN  SCHOOL  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of  $2500  by  the  Cambridge 
Latin  School  Club  of  Radcliffe  College.  In  awarding  this  scholarship 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  a  graduate  of  the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
School  or  to  a  descendant  of  a  graduate  of  the  old  Cambridge  Latin  SchooL 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  joint  decision  of  the  Dean  of 
Radchffe  College  and  of  the  officers  of  the  Club. 

RADCLIFFE  UNION  ROOM 

A  scholarship  giving  the  use  of  the  largest  single  room  in  Bertram  Hall 
to  a  graduate  student  in  Radcliffe  College  is  offered  by  the  Radcliffe 
Union  for  the  years  1912-1915  and  is  open  to  graduates  of  colleges  of 
»cknowl(!dgod  standing  who  are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts. 

This  scholarship  was  awarded  for  1911-12  for  the  first  half-year  to 
Lizzie  Clydp:  Whitmihe,  (Southern  University)  A.  B.  1910;  for  the 
second  half-ynar  to  Elizabeth  Baldwin  Demarest,  (Mount  Holyoke) 
A.  B.,  1005,  A.  M.,  1907,  (Radcliffe)  1908-09,  1909-10  2nd  hf. 
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The  Scholarships  for  1911-12  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Graduate  Students, 

Emma  Marshall  Denkinger,  A.  B.  1910. 

Jessie  McDonald,  (McGill  University)  A.  B,  1909,  A.  M.,  1910,  (Rad- 
clifTe  College)  A.  M.,  1911. 

Bertha  Marion  Pillsbury,  (University  of  Ilhnois)  A.  B.  1895,  (Radcliffe 
College)  A.  M.  1898. 

Florence  Leotta  Van  Vliet,   (University  of  Wisconsin)  A.  B.   1911. 
Class  of  1912. 

Eleanor  Webster  Browne. 

Grace  Martha  Harriman. 

OUve  CHo  Hazlett. 

Bessie  London. 

Louise  Brooks  Powers. 

Violet  Brookhouse  Robinson. 

Susie  Elsie  Shennan. 

Elsie  Amelia  Wilson. 

Marguerite  Sands  Wood. 
Class  of  1913, 

Dorothea  Castelhun. 

EHzabeth  Morgan  Cooper. 

Edith  May  Gartland. 

Juha  Dorothy  Gordon. 

Dorothy  Croswell  Guinn. 

Ahce  Ardelle  Kelsey. 

PauUne  Martha  Logan. 
Class  of  1914, 

Anna  Eveleth  Holman. 

Frances  Leverton  Holmes. 

Ehzabeth  Jackson. 

Eleanor  Merritt  Stabler. 
Class  of  1915. 

lone  Althea  Danforth  Proctor. 

LOAN  FUNDS. 

In  1908  the  sum  of  $1000  was  given  to  Radcliffe  College  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Mary  Lowell  Stone  Loan  Fund, 
and  to  be  lent  to  deserving  students.  Grants  from  this  fund  must  carry 
the  obligation  of  ultimate  repayment  without  interest.  At  least  one-tenth 
of  the  fund  must  always  be  kept  in  the  Treasury. 
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The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women 
has  at  its  disposal  a  small  loan  fund,  and  also  a  limited  amount  of  money 
devoted  to  scholarship  purposes  for  regular  students  of  the  upper  classes. 
Inquiries  concerning  both  of  these  may  be  made  of  the  Dean  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College. 

In  1907  the  Alumnae  of  Miss  Brown's  School  in  Boston  gave  $766.32 
for  the  benefit  of  a  Student's  Loan  Fund  at  Radcliffe  College.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Radcliffe  Alumnae  Association  has  received  additions  to 
the  original  sum,  and  offers  the  fund  in  loans  of  varying  amounts  to 
students  of  approved  standing  and  character  who  need  financial  help  to 
continue  their  college  course.  For  information  concerning  this  fund 
appHcation  should  be  made  to  Miss  Therese  Norton,  51  Academy  Street, 
Arhngton. 

PRIZES 

THE  SARGENT  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  first  offered  in  1886-87  by  John  Osborne  Sargent  of  New 
York,  of  the  class  of  1830,  and  was  endowed  in  his  memory,  in  1892,  by  his 
daughter,  Georgiana  W.  Sargent.  The  prize  is  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
is  offered  for  the  best  metrical  translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace,  to  be 
selected  each  year  by  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 

The  selection  for  1911-12  is  the  fourteenth  ode  of  the  second  book  of 
Horace. 

Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  com- 
pete for  this  prize.  The  prize  may  be  withheld  if  no  competitor  appears 
to  deserve  it. 

The  version  must  be  neatly  and  legibly  written  or  typewritten,  upon 
letter  paper  of  good  quality,  of  the  quarto  size,  with  a  margin  of  not  less 
than  one  inch  at  the  top,  at  the  bottom,  and  on  each  side,  so  that  it  may 
be  bound  up,  if  desired,  without  injury  to  the  writing.  The  sheets  must 
bo  securely  stitched  or  riveted  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  manu- 
script can  be  easily  opened  and  read.  The  title-page  of  each  manuscript 
muHt  bear  an  assumed  name,  with  a  statement  of  the  writer's  academic 
standing;  and  the  writer  must  give  in,  with  her  manuscript,  a  sealed  letter, 
containing  h(T  true  name  and  superscribed  with  her  assumed  name. 

The  manuscript  must  be  (lei)osit(Kl  with  the  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College 
f)n  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1912. 
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In  1890  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Helen  Leah  Reed,  of  the 
class  of  1890. 

In  1892  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Margaret  Foster  Herrick, 
a  special  student. 

In  1901  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Norma  Rose  Waterbury, 
of  the  class  of  1904. 

In  1911  Honorable  Mention  was  awarded  to  Anna  Eveleth  Holman, 
of  the  class  of  1914. 

THE  GEORGE  B.  SOHIER  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  founded  by  the  late  Waldo  Higginson  of  Boston,  of  the 
Class  of  1833  in  Harvard  College,  in  memory  of  his  brother-in-law  George 
Brimmer  Sohier  of  the  Class  of  1852.  The  endowment  is  for  "one  prize 
of  $250  for  the  best  thesis  presented  by  a  successful  candidate  for  Honors  in 
English  or  in  Modern  Literature.  If  no  thesis  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  prize, 
no  prize  will  be  given."  "The  competitors  may  be  either: —  (1)  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College,  (2)  Harvard  graduates  who  are  resident  at 
the  University  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  (3)  students  in  Rad- 
clifTe  College." 

In  1897  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  of  the 
class  of  1897.  Subject:  "Published  Collections  of  Enghsh  and  Scottish 
Ballads,  1765-1802." 

In  1904,  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Frances  Elizabeth  Newell, 
of  the  class  of  1904.  Subject:  "Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  Sabrina 
Legend." 

In  1909  one  half  of  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Louise  Anne 
Hannon  of  the  Class  of  1909.  Subject:  "Lord  Chesterfield,  A  Study  of 
the  Survival  in  the  18th  Century  of  the  Aristocratic  Ideal." 

THE  CAROLINE  I.  WILBY  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  founded  in  1897  in  memory  of  Miss  Caroline  I.  Wilby,  by 
her  friends  and  former  pupils. 

The  fund,  originally  $3,060  has  been  somewhat  increased,  and  the  income 
is  to  be  given  annually  to  a  Radchffe  student  as  a  prize  "for  the  best  origi- 
nal work  in  any  department."     The  Wilby  Prize  was  awarded  as  follows: — 

In  1899  to  Kate  O.  Petersen  (Vassar)  A.  B.  1890,  (Radcliffe)  A.  M. 
1895,  Radcliffe  graduate  student,  1895-97,  for  a  thesis  on  the  Sources 
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of  Chaucer's  Nonne  Prestes  Tale,  published  in  the  series  of  Radcliffe 
College  Monographs. 

In  1900  to  Lucy  Allen  Paton,  A.  B.,  1892,  A.  M.  1894,  Ph.D.  1902, 
for  a  thesis  on  Morgan  la  Fee,  published  in  the  series  of  Radcliffe  College 
Monographs. 

In  1904  to  Belva  Mary  Herron  (University  of  Michigan)  B.  L.,  1899, 
Radcliffe  graduate  student  1903-04,  for  a  paper  on  the  Progress  of  Labor 
Organization  among  Women,  and  to  Caroline  Strong,  A.  B.,  1903, 
A.  M.  1906,  for  a  thesis  on  the  Tail-Rhyme  Strophe  in  EngUsh  Poetry. 

In  1905  to  Eleanor  Harris  Rowland,  A.  B.,  1903,  A.  M.,  1904,  Ph.D., 
1905,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  the  Aesthetics  of  the  Repetition 
of  Visual  Space  Forms. 

In  1906  to  Frances  Hall  Rousmaniere,  (Wellesley)  A.  B.,  1900,  A.  M. 
1904,  (Radcliffe)  Ph.D.,  1906,  for  a  paper  on  Certainty  and  Attention. 

In  1907  to  Mabel  Ellery  Adams,  Radcliffe  special  student  1896-1904, 
1905-07,  A.  B.,  1908,  for  a  thesis  entitled.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Condition 
of  one  hundred  deaf  persons  who  have  been  pupils  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School  in  Boston. 

In  1909  to  Kate  Fairbanks  Puffer,  (Smith)  A.  B.,  1900,  (Radcliffe) 
Ph.D.,  1909,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  The  Interrelations  of  Psycho- 
physical Rhythmical  Processes. 

In  1910  to  Maud  Bassett  Gorham,  A.  B.,  1902,  A.  M.,  1906,  Ph.D.,  1910, 
for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  The  Tradition  of  Restoration  Comedy  in 
the  Works  of  Richardson,  Fielding  and  Smollett. 

In  1911  to  Ruth  Holden,  A.  B.,  1911,  for  her  paper  on  Reduction  and 
Reversion  in  the  North  American  Salicales. 

The  prize  may  be  withheld  if  no  thesis  or  original  work  is  deemed  worthy 
of  it. 

SUSAN  ANTHONY  POTTER  PRIZE 

This  prize  is  instituted  by  Professor  M.  A.  Potter,  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  Susan  Anthony  Potter.  The  prize  is  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  is  to  be  given  for  the  best  thesis  by  a  student  in  Harvard  University 
or  Ra<^lcliffc  College,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  on  any  subject  in  the 
field  of  Comparative  Literature  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Comparative    Literature. 

Candidates  should  submit  their  subjects  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
irient  early  in  the  autumn  of  1911.  May  1,  1912,  will  be  the  last  day  for 
receiving  thesea  in  competition. 
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In  191 1  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Maud  Elizabeth  Temple,  (Bryn  Mawr) 
A.  B.,  1904,  A.  M.,  1905,  Radcliffe  graduate  student  1909-10,  for  a  thesis 
tntitled  "Christine  de  Pisan,  a  Precursor  of  French  Classicism." 

OLD  TESTAMENT  PRIZE 

For  the  year  1911-12  a  friend  of  the  University  offers  a  prize  of  fifty 
dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  that  undergraduate  in  Harvard  or  Radcliffe  who 
shall  show  in  a  special  written  examination  the  best  acquaintance  with  the 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  examination  will  take  place  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  final  examination  period  in  1912.  Students 
intending  to  compete  for  this  prize  should  send  their  names  on  or  before 
May  1st  to  Professor  Lyon. 

THE  SYLVIA  PLATT  PRIZE 

The  Sylvia  Piatt  Prize  for  the  best  poem  written  by  a  student  of  Radcliffe 
College  in  the  year  1911-1912,  is  offered  by  Miss  Mary  Caroline  Hardy. 
The  prize  will  be  fifty  dollars.  If  no  poem  is  deemed  worthy,  tSe  prize 
wiU  not  be  given.  Manuscripts  must  be  delivered  at  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  not  later  than  Monday,  May  13th.  The  title  page  of  each  manu- 
script must  bear  an  assumed  name  with  a  statement  of  the  writer's 
academic  standing,  and  must  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  letter  contain- 
ing her  true  name,  and  superscribed  with  her  assumed  name.  No  condi- 
tions as  to  the  subject  or  the  length  of  the  poem  are  prescribed;  but 
students  are  advised  to  make  their  poems  short. 

PLACES  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

In  September  examinations  wiU  be  held  in  Cambridge  only. 
In  June,  1912,  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  following  places  in  the 
United  States,  if  apphcations  are  received  by  June  3. 

California 

Los  Angeles,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Harvard  School. 

San  Francisco,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Lowell  High  School,  Sutter  Street. 

Colorado 

Colorado  Springs,  in  the  rooms  of  Colorado  College. 
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Connecticut 

Washington,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Gunnery  School. 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 

Georgia 

Atlanta,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boys'  High  School. 

Illinois 

Chicago,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Law  School  of  Northwestern  University, 
southeast  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Lake  Streets. 

Indiana 

Indianapolis,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Shortridge  High  School. 

Iowa 

Burlington,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Davenport,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Des  Moines,  in  the  rooms  of  the  West  High  School. 

Kentucky 

Louisville,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  First  Street. 

Maine 

Portland,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Portland  High  School. 

Maryland 

lialtitnorr  in  \\u\  rooms  of  Baltimore  City  College. 
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Massachusetts 

Andover,  in  the  rooms  of  Phillips  Academy. 

Cambridge,  at  10  Garden  Street. 

Concord,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Fall  River,  in  the  rooms  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School. 

Fitchburg,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Lowell,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School. 

Lynn,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Milton,  in  the  rooms  of  Milton  Academy. 

Quincy,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Springfield,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 

Worcester,  in  the  rooms  of  Worcester  Academy, 

Michigan 

Detroit,  in  the  rooms  of  the  University  School. 

Minnesota 

St.  Paul,  in  the  rooms  of  St.  Paul  Academy,  corner  Portland  Avenue 
and  Dale  Street. 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 
St.  Louis,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School,  Grand  Avenue  and 
Windsor  Place. 

New  York 

Albany,  in  the  rooms  of  Albany  Academy. 
Buffalo,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 
New  York,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  38  West  59th 
Street. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Cleveland,  in  the  rooms  of  the  University  School. 
Youngstown,  in  the  rooms  of  Rayen  School. 
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Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Pennsylvania 

Erie,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 
Harrishurg,  in  the  rooms  of  Harrisburg  Academy. 
Philadelphia,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 
Pittsburg,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Miltenberger  Street. 

Rhode  Island 

Providence,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Hope  Street  High  School. 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Virginia 

Richmond,  in  the  rooms  of  the  John  Marshall  High  School. 

Washington 

Seattle,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  School,  No.  15. 
Spokane,  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  South  Central  High  School, 
Administration  Building. 

Wisconsin 

Mi^AJDaukee,  in  the  rooms  of  the  East  Division  High  School. 

Germany 

/i')rin,  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Munich,  at  the  Coit  School  for  Boys,  14  Konradstrasse. 

Switzerland 
Geneva,  in  the  nnmin  of  tlie  LFniversity  of  Geneva. 


1912 
RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 

ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS.     (June.) 


Monday,  June  17. 


9.00.     All  candidates  who  have  not  previously  registered  for  laboratory 
examinations   should   meet   at    10   Garden   Street   the   officer 
in  charge  of  the  examinations. 
9.30-12.30  History  (New  Plan).         1.30-3.00  Physics  (New  Plan). 
9.30-11.00  Elementary  History.         2.00-3.00  Elementary  Physics. 
11.15-  1.15  Advanced  History.  3.15-4.45  Chemistry  (New  Plan) . 

3.15-4.15  Elementary  Chemistry. 
4.30-6.00  Elementary  Algebra. 

Tuesday,  June  18. 
8.00-11.00  EngUsh  (New  Plan).         2.00-3.00  Botany. 
8.00-11.00  Elementary  Enghsh.         3.15-6.15  Latin     (Elementary    and 
8.00-11.00  Enghsh  A.  Advanced). 

11.30-  1.00  Advanced  Algebra.  3.15-6.15  Latin  (New  Plan). 

Wednesday,  June  19. 
8.00-11.00  French  (New  Plan).         2.15-5.15  Mathematics  (New  Plan). 
8.00-11.00  French  (Elementary         2.15-4.45  Geometry. 

and  Advanced).  2.15-4.15  Plane  Geometry. 

11.15-12.45  Logarithms  and  Trigo-    4.45-6.15  Solid  Geometry, 
nometry. 

Thursday,  June  20. 
8.00-11.00  German  (New  Plan).        1.45-4.45  Greek  (New  Plan). 
8.00-11.00  German  (Elementary       1.45-4.45  Greek    (Elementary    and 
and  Advanced).  Advanced). 

11.15-12.45  Harmony.  5.00-6.00  Civil  Government. 

Friday,  June  21. 
10.45-12.45  Counterpoint.  1.45-2.45  Anatomy. 

3.00-4.00  Zoology. 
4.15-5.15  Geography. 
5.30-6.30  Economics. 

Saturday,  June  22. 
8.45-  9.45  Astronomy.  2.00-5.00  Freehand  Drawing.* 

10.00-12.00  Projection  Drawing.* 

LABORATORY  EXAMINATIONS 

In  June,  classes  from  schools  near  Cambridge  take  the  laboratory  exam- 
inations in  Physics  and  Chemistry  on  earlier  days. 

♦Examinations  in  Freehand  Drawing  and  in  Projection  Drawing  are  held  In 
Cambridge  only. 
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RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 

ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS.     (September.) 


Friday,  September  IS. 

10.45-12.45  Counterpoint.  1.45-2.45  Anatomy. 

3.00-4.00  Zoology. 
4.15-5.15  Geography. 
5.30-6.30  Economics. 

Saturday,  September  14- 

9.30-12.30  History  (New  Plan).         1.30-3.00  Physics  (New  Plan). 
9.30-11.00  Elementary  History.         2.00-3.00  Elementary  Physics. 
11.15-  1.15  Advanced  History.  3.15-4.45  Chemistry  (New  Plan). 

3.15-4.15  Elementary  Chemistry. 
4.30-6.00  Elementary  Algebra. 

Monday,  September  16. 
8.00-11.00  EngHsh  (New  Plan).         2.00-3.00  Botany. 
8.00-11.00  Elementary  English  3.15-6.15  Latin     (Elementary    and 

8.00-11.00  English^.  Advanced). 

11.30-  1.00  Advanced  Algebra.  3.15-6.15  Latin  (New  Plan). 

Tuesday,  September  17. 
8.00-11.00  French  (New  Plan).  2.15-5.15  Mathematics  (New  Plan). 

8.00-11.00  French  (Elementary         2.15-4.45  Geometry. 

and  Advanced).  2.15-4.15  Plane  Geometry. 

11.15-12.45  Logarithms  and  Trigo-     4.45-6.15  Solid  Geometry, 
nometry. 

Wednesday,  September  18. 
8.00-11.00  German  (New  Plan).        1.45-4.45  Greek  (New  Plan). 

8.00-11.00  German  (Elementary  1.45-4.45  Greek  (Elementary  and 

and  Advanced).  Advanced). 

11.15-12.45  Harmony.  5.00-6.00  Civil  Government. 

Thursday,  September  19. 
8.45-  0.45  A.sironomy.  2.00-5.00  Fre(!hand  Drawing.* 

10.00-12.00  I'rojoclion  Drawing.* 

SEPTEMBER  EXAMINATIONS 

The  Seplemher  ExaminaliouH  will  Ix;  hold  in  Cambridge  only. 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

In  June,  1912,  papers  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  may 
be  substituted  for  corresponding  papers  set  for  the  separate  admission 
examinations  held  by  Harvard  University  under  the  "old  plan"  but  no 
candidate  may  offer  both  Harvard  and  Board  examinations  in  the  same 
subjects.  For  more  particular  information  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
Radchffe  CoUege. 

The  examinations  of  the  Board  will  be  held  June  17-22,  1912.  Appli- 
cations to  attend  the  Board's  examinations  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Sub- 
Station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  upon  application. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  (also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on  the 
Mississippi  River)  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  June  3,  1912; 
applications  for  examination  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada 
must  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations, 
that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May  27,  1912;  and  applications  for  examina- 
tion at  points  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  must  be  received 
at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before 
Monday,  May  13,  1912. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  examinations  of  the  candidates  concerned, 
but  only  upon  the  payment  of  $5.00  in  addition  to  the  usual  examination 
fee. 

The  examination  fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be 
accepted  in  advance  of  the  apphcation)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order, 
express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York,  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the  Board 
will  be  pubUshed  about  March  1.  Requests  that  the  examinations  be 
held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  than  February  1. 


Monographs  prepared  by  the  students  are  pub- 
lished and  sold  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company. 

Besides  the  present  publication,  Radcliffe  College 
issues  annually  a  list  of  its  Courses  of  Study  and 
an  Annual  Report.  These  documents,  and  also 
separate  pamphlets,  published  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity giving  detailed  accounts  of  the  work  of  the 
principal  departments,  may  be  had  by  addressing 

Radcliffe  College, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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*  *  *  The  legal  title  of  the  Corporation  (to  be  used  in  making  gifts  and 
bequests)  is  "  Radcliffe  College."  Radcliffe  College  should  be  described 
as  established  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


The  College  buildings  are  open  to  visitors  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege, both  in  vacations  and  in  term-time;  though  students  only  are  admitted 
to  the  class-rooms  during  the  hours  of  lectures. 

The  Laboratories  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Physiology  are  in  buildings 
<>n  the  grounds. 

The  Laboratory  of  Biology  occupies  quarters  in  the  University  Museum  in 
Oi'ord  Street. 

The  Gymnasium  is  open  to  all  students  without  charge. 

The  Dean  and  the  Secretary  may  be  consulted  at  Fay  House  during  term- 
tims,  and  special  appointments  may  be  made  as  required. 


The  Academic  year  begins  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  In  1913  it  is  September  22.  Students 
report  for  registration  at  9  a.  m.  of  that  day.  Students  from  a 
distance  are  allowed  to  register  Tuesday  morning. 

Tlic  summer  vacation  begins  at  Commencement,  and  ends  on 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  September. 

Tlie  Christmas  recess  is  from  December  23,  1913,  to  Jan.  2,  1914, 
inclusive. 

The  Sj)ring  recess  is  from  April  19  to  April  25,  1914,  inclusive. 


^abrliff^  (S^alhQt. 


Radclippe  College,  the  successor  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate 
Instruction  of  Women,  offers  systematic  collegiate  instruction  of  women 
under  the  professors  and  other  teachers  of  Harvard  University.  More 
than  a  hundred  instructors  of  the  University  are  teachers  in  Radcliffe 
College. 

Fay  House,  10  Garden  Street,  contains  the  offices  and  several  of  the  reci- 
tation-rooms. The  other  recitation-rooms,  the  library,  and  the  gymnasium 
are  near  Fay  House.  The  College  has  four  laboratories,  of  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Biology.  The  collections  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology, 
the  University  Museums  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogj^  the  Semitic 
Museum  and  the  Germanic  Museum  are  also  open  to  the  students;  and, 
by  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  the  students 
have  the  use  of  the  University  Library,  containing  653,000  volumes. 
Opportunities  for  study  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  the  Herbarium  are  also  afforded. 

The  requirements  for  admission  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  are  identical 
with  those  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  The  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  Radcliffe  College  correspond  to  both  "Undergraduate"  and 
"Graduate"  courses  offered  by  Harvard  University,  and  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  enable  a  woman  to  perform  the  work  required  by  the 
University  for  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  In  addition  to  these. 
Graduate  Students  in  RadcHffe  College  have  access  to  a  large  number  of 
Graduate  courses  in  Harvard  University.  The  examinations  are  the 
same  in  both  institutions,  and  the  diplomas  conferring  the  degrees  of 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  Ph.  D.  are  countersigned  by  the  President  of  Harvard 
University  as  a  guarantee  that  these  degrees  are  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  degrees  given  by  the  University.         * '^^•; 

For  provisions  for  the  admission  of  Special  Students  and  Graduate  Stu- 
<lentR,  see  pages  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50  and  51. 


EZRA  HENRY  BAKER,  A.  B. 

MARY  LOWELL  BARTON 

GREGORY  PAUL  BAXTER,  Ph.  D. 

BERTHA  MAY  BOODY,  A.  M. 

ELIZABETH  BRIGGS,  A.  M. 

LE  BARON  RUSSELL  BRIGGS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D» 

WILLIAM  ELWOOD  BYERLY,  Ph.  D. 

ELLA  LYMAN  CABOT 

FREDERICK  PICKERING  CABOT,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

MARY  GOES,  A.  M. 

LILIAN  HORSFORD  FARLOW 

FREDERICK  PERRY  FISH,  A.  B. 

JOHN  CHIPMAN  GRAY,  A.  M.,  LL.B.,  LL.  D. 

CAROLINE  LOUISE  HUMPHREY,  A.  B. 

ALICE  MARY  LONGFELLOW 

MABEL  HARRIS  LYON,  A.  B. 

ELLEN  FRANCIS  MASON 

FANNY  PEABODY  MASON 

JOHN  FARWELL  MOORS,  A.  M. 

GEORGE  HOWARD  PARKER,  S.  D. 

FRANCES  PARKMAN 

FRED  NORRIS  ROBINSON,  Ph.  D. 

JAMES  HARDY  ROPES,  A.  B.,  D.  D. 

JOSEPH  BANGS  WARNER,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

ANNA  FLORENA  WELLINGTON,  A.  B. 

SARAH  YERXA,  A.  B. 
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Horatio  Stevens  White  George  Lyman  Kittredqe 
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Herbert  Weir  Smyth  Edwin  Francis  Gat 

Harriet  Dean  Buckingham 
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Elizabeth  Agnes  Wright 
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The  House  Committee  in  charge  of  buildings,  house-service,  grounds, 
and  repairs  and  additions,  Mr.  Baker,  Chairman,  Mr.  Briggs  (ex-offido). 
Miss  Goes. 

The  Students'  Committee  in  charge  of  the  general  discipline  of  the  students, 
oversight  of  their  homes  while  in  Cambridge,  and  of  their  amusements, 
clubs,  and  social  life.  Miss  Goes,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Lyon, 
Mrs.  Parkman. 

The  Library  Committee  with  general  supervision  of  the  Library,  Mrs. 
Farlow,  Chairman,  Mr.  Briggs  (ex-officio),  Mrs.  H.  A.  de  Windt,  Mr. 
A.  C.  CooUdge,  Miss  E.  F.  Mason. 

The  Finance  Committee  in  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  Expendi- 
ture, Endowment  Fund,  etc.,  Mr.  Moors,  Chairman,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Fish. 

The  Committee  on  the  Halls  of  Residence,  Miss  Coes,  Chairman,  Miss 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  Barton,  Miss  Hopkinson,  Mrs.  Parkman,  Miss  Yerxa. 

For  the  information  of  school  officers  and  others,  the  College  keeps 
a  list  of  those  students  who  have  received  degrees  or  certificates  and  wish  to 
find  positions  as  teachers. 


REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION     TO    RADCLIFFE 

COLLEGE 


ADMISSION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  as  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to 
Harvard  College.  Radcliffe  College  holds  no  independent  entrance  exami- 
nations, but  is  authorized  to  make  arrangements  by  which  women  may 
take  the  Harvard  Examinations  and  have  their  work  submitted  to  the 
Harvard  Examiners.  These  examinations  may  be  taken  in  Cambridge, 
and  in  other  places  in  which  the  Harvard  examinations  are  held  in  June. 
The  September  examinations  are  held  in  Cambridge  only.* 

Two  examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  will  be  held  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1913,  in  Fay  House.  The  days  and  hours  are  given  in  detail  on 
pages  sixty-seven  and  sixty-eight  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  academic  year  begins  on  Monday,  September  22,  1913.  Students 
register  at  the  Office  on  that  day  at  nine  a.  m.    See  2nd  page  of  cover. 

Any  one  expecting  to  take  admission  examinations  should  register  for 
such  examinations  on  a  form  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
When  writing  for  this  form  she  should  say  whether  she  is  a  PreHminary  or 
a  Final  Candidate.  The  Registration  Blanks  of  all  candidates  who  wish  to 
take  examinations  in  June  should  be  properly  filled  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  by  June  2,  those  of  candidates  who  wish  to  take  examina- 
tions in  September,  by  August  30. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  is  required  to  fur- 
nish a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  or  college  which 
she  has  attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  she  has  studied.     She  must 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  to  be  paid  by  each  candidate  as  often  as  she  applies  for 
examination.  For  this  a  receipt  will  be  given,  and  the  amount  win  be  deducted 
from  the  first  payment  for  tuition.  The  fee  will  not  be  retiuned  to  a  candidate  who 
does  not  enter  the  College. 

"  For  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  see  page  70. 
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also  refer  to  two  persons  from  whom  information  about  her  may  be  ob- 
tained. References  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  college  a  month 
before  the  examination. 


Tebms  op  Admission  to  Radcliffe  College 

There  are  two  plans  of  Admission  to  RadclifPe  College. 

OLD  PLAN 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  RadcHffe  College  from  a  high 
school,  academy,  or  preparatory  school  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  a 
student  must  present  herself  for  examination  in  certain  studies.  To  each 
study  is  assigned  a  value,  expressed  in  "points,"  which  indicates  the 
relative  weight  given  to  that  study  in  determining  the  question  of  a  candi- 
date's fitness  for  admission.  A  total  number  of  26  points  in  prescribed 
and  elective  studies  is  required  for  admission  without  conditions.  Candi- 
dates who  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  in  full  may  be  admitted  under 
conditions  which  are  explained  below. 

Prescribed  Studies 

Each  candidate  for  admission  is  required  to  present  herself  for  examina- 
tion in  Enghsh  (4  points),  either  French  (2)  or  German  (2),  History  (2), 
Algebra  (2),  Plane  Geometry  (2),  and  a  science  or  sciences  counting  2 
points.  In  addition  to  these  subjects,  a  candidate  must  present  herself  for 
examination  in  one  Ancient  Language  —  Elementary  Greek  (4)  or  Ele- 
mentary Latin  (4). 

These  studies  count  18  points  of  the  total  number  of  26  required. 

Elective  Studies 

In  addition  to  the  studies  constituting  a  candidate's  prescribed  list, 
which  in  points  will  amount  to  18,  she  is  expected  to  offer,  from  the  hst 
below,  studies  enough  to  make  the  total  number  of  points  offered  26. 
Every  candidate  is  advised,  though  not  required,  to  include  in  her  list 
advanced  Htudies  counting  at  least  four  points. 
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Complete  List  op  Admission  Studies* 

English  U)  Mathematics 

Greek  Elementary  Algebra  (2) 

Elementary  Greek  U)  Advanced  Algebra  (1) 

Advanced  Greek  (S)  Plane  Geometry  (2) 

Latin  Soh'd  Geometry  (1) 

Elementary  Latin  (4)  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  (i) 

Advanced  Latin  (2)  Sciences 
German  Physics  (2) 

Elementary  German  (2)  Chemistry  (2) 

Advanced  German  (2)  Geography  (1) 

French  Astronomy  {1) 

Elementary  French  (2)  Botany  (1) 

Advanced  French  (2)  Zoology  (Jf) 

History  Drawing 

Elementary  History  (2)  Freehand  Drawing  (1) 

Advanced  History  (2)  Projection  Drawing  (1) 

Civil  Government  (1) 

Division  of  Examinations. —  A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old 
Plan  may  divide  her  examinations  among  several  examination  periods. 

Candidates  who  fail  to  meet  in  full  the  requirements  indicated  above  may 
be  admitted  under  conditions  which  require  them  to  do  extra  college  work 
or  to  pass  certain  examinations  later.  In  admitting  students  with  condi- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Admission  take  into  account  not  only  the  number 
of  examinations  or  "points"  that  a  student  passes  but  also  the  quaUty  of 
her  work  as  shown  both  by  her  examinations  and  by  her  school  record.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  define  the  requirements  for  admission  with 
conditions  in  terms  of  "points."  The  requirements  for  admission  without 
conditions  are  so  defined,  but  the  requirements  for  admission  with  condi- 
tions vary  with  individual  records.  With  the  evidence  afforded  by  exami- 
nations and  by  school  records  the  Committee  on  Admission  endeavor  to 
consider  each  case  on  its  merits. 

Candidates  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  extended  study  of  English 
or  of  any  other  modern  hterature  are  advised  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  as  well  as  of  Latin. 

*  For  definitions  of  admission  studies  see  pages  1 1-40. 
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NEW  PLAN 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  may  apply  for  admission 
either  by  the  plan  described  above  or  by  the  following  alternative  plan. 
This  new  plan  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  old  plan;  it  provides  another 
method  of  admission  for  good  scholars. 

To  be  admitted  to  RadcUffe  College,  a  candidate 

1.  Must  present  evidence  of  an  approved  school  course  satisfactorily 

completed;  and 

2.  Must  show  in  four  examinations,  as  explained  below,  that  her 

scholarship  is  of  a  satisfactory  quaUty. 

SCHOOL  RECORD 

A  candidate  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Admission  evidence  of 
her  secondary  school  work  in  the  form  of  an  official  detailed  statement 
showing 

(o)     The  subjects  studied  by  her  and  the  ground  covered. 
(6)     The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each, 
(c)     The  quahty  of  her  work  in  each  subject. 
To  be  approved,  this  statement  must  show 

(a)     That  the  candidate's  secondary  school  course  has  extended  over 

four  years. 
(6)  That  her  course  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  languages, 
science,  mathematics,  and  history,  no  one  of  which  has  been 
omitted, 
(c)  That  two  of  the  studies  of  her  school  programme  have  been  pur- 
sued beyond  their  elementary  stages,  i.  e.,  to  the  stage  required 
by  the  present  advanced  examinations  of  Harvard  College  or  the 
equivalent  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

THE  EXAMINATIONS 

If  the  official  detailed  statement  presented  by  the  candidate  shows  that 
she  has  satisfactorily  completed  an  approved  secondary  school  course,  she 
may  present  herself  for  examinations  in  four  subjects  as  follows: — 

(a)     I*]ngliHh. 

(6)     Latin. 

(c)     Mathematics,  or  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 
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(d)    Any  subject  (not  already  selected  under  (c))  from  the  following 
list:— 

Greek  History  Physics 

French  Mathematics  Chemistry 

German 

These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time,  either  in  June  or 
in  September. 


For  terms  of  admission  to  advanced  standing,  see  pages  42,  43,  and  44. 

STUDIES  IN  WHICH  EXAMINATIONS  ARE  HELD 

Examinations  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  will  be  held  in  the 
studies  contained  in  the  following  hst,  and  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments in  each  study  therein  defined.  For  the  terms  of  admission  see  pages 
8-11. 

1.    English 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  may  take  either  Elementary 
English  or  English  A  (for  English  A  see  page  43).  //  she  passes  English  A 
she  is  exempt  from  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Freshman  year  (English  A); 
hut  if  she  passes  it  with  Grade  D  she  is  required  to  take  before  the  end  of  her 
second  year  a  half-course  in  English  Composition  in  addition  to  her  regular 
elective  courses.  Furthermore,  on  the  evidence  of  her  examination  book  she 
may  be  credited  with  an  ungraded  mark  of  "pass''  in  Elementary  English^ 
hut  required  to  take  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Freshman  year. 

Candidates  who  do  not  intend  to  anticipate  the  required  English  of  the 
Freshman  year  are  advised  not  to  take  the  examination  in  Elementary  English 
until  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  enter  College. 

Elementary  English 
Requirements  for  1913  and  1914 

In  1913  and  1914  the  examination  will  be  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  which 
met  February  22,  1909.     These  recommendations  are  as  follows: — 
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Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  Command  of  correct 
and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  Ability  to  read  with  accuracy, 
intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition. 
English  grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school; 
and  correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted 
in  connection  with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles 
of  English  composition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  para- 
graphs, and  the  different  kinds  of  whole  composition,  including  letter- 
writing,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in  coriiposition, 
oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the  secondary  school 
period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  narration,  description,  and 
easy  exposition  and  argument  based  upon  simple  outlines.  It  is  advisable 
that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal  experience, 
general  knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  EngHsh,  as  well  as  from  her 
reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in  language  and  composi- 
tion should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches 
to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  EngUsh  in  her  recitations 
and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

Literature 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books,  headed 
respectively  reading  and  study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a  progressive 
course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with  both  lists  the 
student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to  commit 
to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose. 
As  an  aid  to  literary  appreciation  she  is  further  advised  to  acquaint  herself 
with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works  she 
reads  and  with  their  place  in  Hterary  history. 

1 .  Reading. —  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit 
of  intelligent  reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  giving 
her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  She  should  read 
tlie  books  carefully,  but  her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details 
that  bLc  failij  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  she  reads* 
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With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at  least  ten  units*  are 
to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group : — 

(a)  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if 
desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Virgil's 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  EngUsh  trans- 
lations of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

(6)  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  As 
You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius  Caesar. 

(c)  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
either  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens's  David  Copperfield  or  Dickens's  Tale  of 
Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George 
EUot's  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

(d)  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed);  living's 
Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings; 
Thackeray's  English  Humourists;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at 
least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along  with 
a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's 
Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons, 
including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal 
Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey. 

(e)  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with 
especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray's 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village; 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon; 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention 

*  Each  unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons. 
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to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow  Bound;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier 
Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Inci- 
dent of  the  French  Camp,  Herv6  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up 
at  a  Villa  —  Down  in  the  City. 

At  a  conference  of  certain  colleges,  upon  request  of  representatives  of  the 
schools,  the  following  books  were  selected  for  recommendation  to  the 
schools;  the  examination,  however,  will  be  based  on  the  full  list  as  printed 
above : — 

The  Old  Testament;  the  Odyssey;  Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It  and 
Juhus  Caesar ;  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I ;  Scott's  Quentin  Durward ; 
Selections  from  Lincoln;  Macaulay's  Lord  Chve  and  Warren  Hastings; 
Gray's  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard;  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village;   Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

2.  Study. —  This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and 
logical  continuation  of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress 
laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
the  understanding  of  allusions.  For  this  close  reading  are  provided  a  play, 
a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay,  as  follows : — 

Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus; 
either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  or  both  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  either  Macau- 
lay's  Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials 
of  Kood  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  uh  a  preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units  chosen,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  described  earlier,  from  the  lists  headed  reading;  and 
it  may  include  also  questions  upon  grammar  and  the  simpler  principles  of 
rhff  f)ric,  and  a  short  composition  upon  some  topic  drawn  from  the  student's 
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general  knowledge  or  experience.  On  the  books  prescribed  for  reading, 
the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  short  paragraphs 
on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may  choose  out  of  a  considerable 
number.  These  topics  will  involve  such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
plot,  character-development,  and  other  qualities  of  style  and  treatment  as 
may  be  fairly  expected  of  boys  and  girls.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the 
candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions  upon  the  practical  essentials 
of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one 
another,  the  construction  of  individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable 
difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of  modern  English  which  one  should 
know  in  distinction  from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition  and  those 
books  comprised  in  the  Ust  headed  stvdy.  The  test  in  composition  will 
consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several  para- 
graphs; the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  prescribed  for  study, 
from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  her  personal  knowledge  and 
experiences  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner 
will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from  which  the  candidate 
may  make  her  own  selections.  The  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study 
will  consist  of  questions  upon  their  content,  form  and  structure,  and  upon 
the  meaning  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  sahent  quali- 
ties of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lires 
of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to 
which  they  belong. 

Requirements  for  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  and  1919 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  command  of 
correct  and  clear  Enghsh,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with 
accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

Grammar  and  Composition 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition. 
English  grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school; 
and  correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously 
exacted  in  connection  with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The 
principles   of  English   composition   governing  punctuation,   the  use   of 
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words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs  should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and 
practice  in  composition,  oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout 
the  secondary  school  period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  letter- 
writing,  narration,  description,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument.  It  is 
advisable  that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal 
experience,  general  knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  EngUsh,  as  well  as 
from  her  reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in  language 
and  composition  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in 
all  branches  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in 
her  recitations  and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

Literature 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books,  headed 
respectively  Reading  and  Study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a  progressive 
course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with  both  lists, 
the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to  com- 
mit to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose.  As  an  aid  to  literary  appreciation,  she  is  further  advised  to  acquaint 
herself  with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose 
works  she  reads  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

(a)  Reading 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  her  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  She  should  read  the  books 
carefully,  but  her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  she 
fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two 
selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I:  — 

Croup  I.  Classics  in  Translation. —  The  Old  Testament,  comprising 
at  lea.st  the  cljief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Sainunl,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther; 
the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  111,  IV,  V, 
XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI, 
XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  the  Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and 
Aftn'M  HJiould  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  ex- 
cellence. 
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For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from  any  other  group  may 
be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakspere. —  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Merchant  of 
Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  King  John;  Richard  II;  Richard  III;  Henry  V;  Coriolanus; 
Julius  Caesar  *;   Macbeth*;   Hamlet*. 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction. —  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100  pages) ; 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages 
to  Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag) ;  DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I; 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Frances  Bumey's  Evelina;  Scott's 
Novels  (any  one);  Jane  Austen's  Novels  (any  one);  Maria  Edgeworth's 
Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee;  Dickens's  Novels  (any  one); 
Thackeray's  Novels  (any  one);  George  Eliot's  Novels  (any  one);  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  Cranford;  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward,  the  Wake; 
Reade's  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone; 
Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  or 
Kidnapped,  or  Master  of  Ballantrae;  Cooper's  Novels  (any  one);  Poe's 
Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice- 
Told  Tales,  or  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse;  a  collection  of  Short  Stories 
by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc. —  Addison  and  Steele's  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
(about  200  pages);  Boswell's  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson 
(about  200  pages);  Franklin's  Autobiography;  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
(about  200  pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb's 
Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages);  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  (about  200 
pages);  Thackeray's  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the 
English  Humourists;  Macaulay's  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay  (any  one); 
Trevelyan's  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages);  Ruskin's  Sesame  and 
LiUes,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages);  Dana's  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address, 
and  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate; 
Parkman's  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau's  Walden;  Lowell's  Selected 
Essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes's  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table;  Stevenson's  An  Inland  Voyage,  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey; 
Huxley's  Autobiography,  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the 

*  If  not  chosen  for  study  imder  (b). 
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addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and 
A  Piece  of  Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey, 
Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers;  a  collection  of  Letters  by  various 
standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry. —  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books 
II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
Burns;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study 
under  6);  Goldsmith's  The  Traveller,  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope's 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as, 
for  example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King 
Estmere,  Young  Beichan,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a 
selection  from  later  ballads;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel, 
and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion; 
Macaulay's  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The 
Armada,  Ivry;  Tennyson's  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix, 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of 
the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a 
Villa— Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied 
Piper,  "  De  Gustibus"  — ,  Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum, 
and  the  Forsaken  Merman;  Selections  from  American  Poetry,  with 
special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

(6)  Study 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon 
form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  under- 
standing of  allusions.  The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four 
groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I.    Drama. —  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry. —  Milton's  L'AlIogro,  II  Pcnscroso,  and  cither 
Comus  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson's  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail, 
and  The  Pa.s.sing  of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Slu-jloy  in  P>o<.l<  IV  rif  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 
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Group  III.  Oratory. —  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Macaulay's  Two  Speeches  on  Copyright,  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper 
Union;  Washington's  Faiewell  Address,  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays. —  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums,  with  a  selection  from 
Burns's  Poems;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson's  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials 
of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  on 
grammar  and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific 
questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation 
of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of 
individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good 
usages  of  modem  English,  which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from 
current  errors.  The  main  test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more 
essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several  paragraphs;  the  subjects  will 
be  drawn  from  the  books  read,  from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and 
from  her  personal  knowledge  and  experience  quite  apart  from  reading. 
For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  eight 
or  ten,  from  which  the  candidate  may  make  her  own  selections.  She  will 
not  be  expected  to  write  more  than  four  hundred  words  per  hour. 

The  examination  in  literature  will  include:  — 

A.  General  questions  designed  to  test  such  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined 
under  (a)  Reading,  above.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit  a 
list  of  the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  in  which  she  was  prepared;  but  this  list  will  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  detailed  questions. 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  will  consist  of 
questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning 
of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  works,  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style. 
General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors, 
their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 
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In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  English,  a  candidate 
may  ofifer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  which  are  based  upon  the  same  requirements: — 

English:  a.  Reading  and  Practice,     b.  Study  and  Practice. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  examination  in  EngUsh,  under  the  New  Plan,  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  as  follows:  Part  A  will  require  answers  to  questions  on  the 
subject-matter  and  significance  of  certain  books  and  parts  of  books;  Part 
B  will  require  the  composition  of  an  essay;  Part  C  will  require  the  kind 
of  knowledge  that  should  have  been  gained  through  mastering  such  books 
as  those  prescribed  for  study  under  the  Old  Plan.  In  Parts  A  and  B  con- 
siderable liberty  of  choice  will  be  allowed;  in  Part  C  this  hberty  of  choice 
will  be  somewhat  restricted. 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  will  be  to  test  the  ability  of  the  can- 
didate to  write  clearly  and  correctly,  and  to  show  that  she  has  read,  under- 
stood, and  appreciated  a  sufficient  amount  of  English  Uterature,  The 
paper  wiU  contain  some  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  except  by 
candidates  who  are  able  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  the  solution 
of  unexpected  problems.  In  so  far  as  ability  to  pass  the  examination  will 
depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  books,  it  will  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  those  books  prescribed  under 
the  Old  Plan,  though  no  candidate  who  has  been  intelligently  prepared  to 
attempt  the  examination  under  the  Old  Plan  should  find  herself  at  any 
disadvantage  if  she  decides  to  avail  herself  of  the  New  Plan. 

2,  3.    Greek 
2.     Elementary  Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 
through  at  lea.st  two  school  years.  The  two  parts  of  the  examination  can- 
not be  taken  separately: — 

(a)  The  tninslation  at  sight  of  simple  Attic  prose.  (The  passages  set 
for  tranHlation  must  bo  rnndorod  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(h)  A  thorough  examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  Xenophon 
(about  thirty  pages*),  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  mastery  of  the 

•  Tho  paK«iH  of  tho  mono  rocont  Tmibnc^r  toxt  <5(lItlona  are  taken  as  a  standard  In 
thla  MtaUjment. 
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ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language;  the  test  to 
consist,  in  part,  of  writing  simple  Attic  prose,  involving  the  use  of  such 
words,  constructions,  and  idioms  only  as  occur  in  the  portion  of  Xenophon 
prescribed. 

The  portion  of  Xenophon  prescribed  for  this  examination  is  the  first 
book  of  the  Anabasis,  chapters  i-viii.  Two  years'  notice  will  be  given  of 
any  change  in  the  selection. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Greek  a  candidate 
may  offer  Greek  a  ii,  Greek  Composition;  Greek  h,  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Books  I-IV;  and  Greek  g,  Translation  at  Sight  of  Greek  Prose,  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  These  examinations  must  be  offered 
at  the  same  time. 

3.     Advanced  Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 
through  at  least  three  school  years.  The  second  part  of  the  examination 
(Greek  Composition)  is  optional,  but  candidates  are  advised  to  try  this 
part  of  the  paper,  since  a  fair  translation  will  offset  deficiencies  in  the 
preceding  part. 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer,  with  questions 
designed  to  test  the  candidate's  understanding  of  the  passages  set,  and 
questions  on  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms,  and  on  prosody. 
There  will  also  be  questions  on  the  Homeric  poems  and  Homeric  life. 
(The  passages  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic 
Enghsh.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  Attic  prose  of  a  short  passage  of  connected 
English  narrative.  (The  passage  set  for  translation  will  be  based  on  some 
portion  of  the  Greek  prose  works  usually  read  in  preparation  for  College, 
and  will  be  limited  to  the  subject-matter  of  those  works.) 

The  estimate  of  the  periods  of  study  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  examinations  in  Greek  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  candidate  has  begun  the  study  of  Latin  at  least  a  year  earlier,  and  has 
continued  it  along  with  her  Greek  course;  otherwise  the  periods  specified 
would  not  be  suflBcient. 

In  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  in  Greek,  candidates 
should  read  from  130  to  170  pages*  of  Attic  prose.     For  the  advanced 

*  See  foot-note,  page  20. 
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examination  candidates  should  read  from  30  to  50  pages  more  of  Attic 
prose,  and  from  3000  to  5000  verses  of  Homer.  The  reading  of  Homer 
may  be  advantageously  begun  with  a  thorough  study  of  lUad,  Books  I  and 
II  (to  the  catalogue  of  ships). 

The  pupil  should  be  constantly  guided  in  proper  methods  of  reading, 
and  trained  to  read  the  Greek  intelUgently,  as  Greek,  before  undertaking 
to  render  it  into  idiomatic  English.  There  should  be  constant  practice  in 
reading  aloud,  with  due  expression,  and  in  hearing  the  language  read.  In 
connection  with  the  reading,  to  ensure  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the 
pupil's  understanding  of  the  language,  the  study  of  grammar,  with  some 
practice  in  writing  Greek,  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course. 
There  should  also  be  frequent  written  translations  into  idiomatic  EngHsh. 

To  prepare  for  the  examination  in  Greek  Composition,  pupils  should  be 
trained,  from  an  early  stage  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  render  into  Greek, 
not  merely  detached  sentences,  illustrative  of  constructions,  but  also  pas- 
sages of  connected  narrative  or  description,  prepared  by  the  teacher  on  the 
basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Greek,  a  candidate 
may  offer  Greek  ch,  Homer,  IHad,  Books  I-III,  and  Sight  Translation  of 
Homer,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Candidates  who  take  this  Board  examination  are  advised  to  present  also 
Greek  /,  Prose  Composition,  since  a  fair  success  in  it  will  offset  deficiencies 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  examination  in  Advanced  Greek. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  examination  in  Greek  will  be  similar  to  examinations  set  hereto- 
fore. The  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts,  A,  B,  and  C.  If  a 
candidate  has  had  instruction  in  Attic  Greek  only,  she  will  take  Parts  A 
and  B.  If  she  has  had  instruction  in  Homer,  she  will  take  Part  C  and  such 
other  parts  of  the  paper  as  will  best  exhibit  the  extent  of  her  knowledge. 

4.    Latin 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Latin  in  a  Rystematic  course  of  five  lessons  a  week,  extending 
throuKh  at  least  three  years.  It  will  also  test  the  attainment  of  those 
who  havo  pursued  the  subject  four  years  or  more.  ^J'he  passages  set  for 
tranHlation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English. 
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The  examination  paper  will  include  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  verse 
of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  at  sight,  passages  from 
Cicero's  orations  for  the  Manilian  law  and  for  Archias,  and  from  Virgil's 
Aeneid,  I,  II,  IV,  or  I,  II,  VI,  with  questions  on  the  subject-matter,  literary 
and  historical  allusions,  and,  in  the  case  of  Virgil,  on  prosody,  and  passages 
for  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin  Composition.  Questions  on  forms, 
syntax,  and  the  idioms  of  the  language  may  be  asked  in  connection  with 
any  part  of  the  examination. 

I.  A  candidate  who  offers  Latin  under  the  "new"  plan  of  admission 
will  select  at  least  one  passage  of  Latin  to  be  translated  at  sight,  a  passage 
from  the  Cicero  or  the  Virgil  named  above,  one  of  the  Enghsh  passages 
to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  paper  as  will  best 
exhibit  her  knowledge  of  Latin. 

II.  A  candidate  who  offers  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin  at 
one  time,  under  the  "old"  plan  of  admission,  will  select  a  sight  passage  of 
Latin  verse,  an  advanced  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  the  prescribed 
Cicero  or  Virgil,  and  the  more  advanced  passage  of  English  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin. 

III.  As  heretofore,  a  candidate  under  the  "old"  plan  of  admission  may 
divide  the  examination  into  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin. 

(a)  A  candidate  who  offers  Elementary  Latin  will  select  from  the 
examination  paper  a  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  either  the  prescribed 
Cicero  or  the  prescribed  Virgil,  and  the  Elementary  Latin  Composition. 

(6)  A  candidate  who  offers  Advanced  Latin  will  select  a  sight  passage 
of  Latin  verse,  an  advanced  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  the  prescribed 
Virgil  or  Cicero,  and  the  more  advanced  passage  of  Enghsh  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin.* 

Substitutes    for    Harvard    Examinations    in    Latin 

Elementary  Latin 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Latin  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board : — 

*  A  candidate  who  presents  under  the  "  old  "  plan  of  admission  Elementary  and 
Advanced  Latin  at  separate  examinations  will  be  required  to  take  the  prescribed 
Virgil  on  the  final  examination  if  she  took  the  prescribed  Cicero  on  the  elementary 
examination,  and  vice  versa. 
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Latin.     (These  must  be  offered  the  same  year.) 

N.  R.  1.     Grammar. 

N.  R.  2.     Elementary  Prose  Composition, 
f  N.  R.  4.     Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose; 
]      or, 
(  N.  R.  5.    Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 

Advanced  Latin 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Latin  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board : — 

Latin.     (These  must  be  offered  the  same  year.) 

(^  N.  R.  4.     Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose; 
<        or, 

(  N.  R.  5.     Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 
(The  candidate  will  take  that  paper  which  she  did  not  offer  for  Ele- 
mentary Latin.) 
N.  R.  6.     Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

Note. —  A  candidate  may  substitute  in  any  one  year  the  following 
examinations  of  the  Board  for  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin: — 

N.  R.  4.  Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose. 
N.  R.  5.  Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 
N.  R.  6.     Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

A  candidate  offering  the  papers  of  this  group,  who  is  unable  to  pass  in 
both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin,  may  yet  show  knowledge  sufficient 
to  receive  credit  in  Elementary  Latin. 

Recommendations 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  Latin  which  met  at  Cleveland  in  October,  1909,  the  Department 
of  the  Classics  makes  the  following  recommendations: — 

(a)  The  minimum  course  of  reading  pursued  in  preparation  for  the 
examination  in  J^atin  should  include,  in  addition  to  such  easy  reading 
EH  usually  accompanies  an  introductory  book,  at  least  175  pages  of  Latin 
prose  and  at  least  5000  verses  of  Latin  poetry,  which  is  approximately 
equivalent  to  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Cicero's  orations  for  the  Manilian 
Law,  against  Catiline,  and  for  Archias;    and  Virgil's  Aeneid,  I-VI.     This 
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minimum  amount  of  reading  should  be  selected  from  the  following  authors 
and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War),  Nepos  (Lives),  Cicero 
(Orations,  Letters,  and  De  Senectute),  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine 
War),  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid),  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses, 
Fasti,  and  Tristia).  Schools  are  urged  to  read  much  more  than  the 
minimum  amount  and  to  enlarge  the  range  of  authors  from  whose  works 
reading  is  selected. 

(6)  In  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  at  least  175  pages  of 
prose  should  be  read  (for  85  of  which  the  corresponding  amount  of  poetry- 
may  be  substituted).  The  prescribed  Cicero  or  the  prescribed  Virgil 
should  be  included  in  this  reading.  For  the  advanced  examination  the 
reading  of  the  student  in  both  poetry  and  prose  should  be  considerably 
extended,  and  she  should  continue  her  work  in  composition.  Her  work 
should  include  the  prescribed  Virgil,  in  case  she  studied  the  prescribed  Cicero 
in  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  or  vice  versa. 

The  pupil  should  be  constantly  guided  in  proper  methods  of  reading,  and 
trained  to  read  the  Latin  inteUigently,  as  Latin,  before  undertaking  to 
render  it  into  idiomatic  EngUsh.  There  should  be  constant  practice  in 
reading  aloud,  with  due  expression,  and  in  hearing  the  language  read.  In 
connection  with  the  reading,  to  ensure  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the 
pupil's  understanding  of  the  language,  the  study  of  grammar,  with  some 
practice  in  writing  Latin,  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course. 
There  should  also  be  frequent  written  translations  into  idiomatic  English. 

To  prepare  for  the  advanced  examination  in  Latin  Composition,  pupils 
should  be  trained,  from  an  early  stage  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  render 
into  Latin  not  merely  detached  sentences,  illustrative  of  constructions, 
but  also  passages  of  connected  narrative  or  description,  prepared  by  the 
teacher  on  the  basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 

5,  6.    German 
5.    Elementary  German 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  German  prose.  (The  passages 
set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  German  of  simple  English  sentences,  or  of  easy 
connected  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  famiharity  with  elementary  gram- 
mar. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  EngHsh  will  be  suited  to  the  profi- 
ciency of  candidates  who  have  read  not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of 
easy  German  (including  reading  at  sight  in  class). 
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Grammar  should  be  studied  concurrently  with  the  reading  as  an  indispen- 
sable means  of  ensuring  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  understanding  of 
the  language.  The  requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the  conju- 
gation of  the  weak  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs;  the  declension  of 
articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified;  the 
commoner  prepositions;  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries;  the 
elements  of  sjTitax,  especially  the  rules  governing  the  order  of  words. 

Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught,  and  the  pupils  should  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  hear  German  spoken  or  read  aloud.  The  writing 
of  German  from  dictation  is  recommended  as  a  useful  exercise. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  German,  a  candi- 
date may  offer  Elementary  German  of  the  CoUege  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

6.     Advanced  German 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German.  (The  passages  set  for 
translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of  English 
prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in 
grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  those  who  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified  under 
Elementary  German,  not  less  than  five  hundred  pages  of  classical  and 
contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is  recommended  that  the  reading  be 
selected  from  such  works  as  the  following:  Riehl,  Culturgeschichtliche 
Novellen;  Freytag,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  V ergangenheit,  Die  Journalisten; 
Kohlrausch,  Das  Jahr  1813;  Schiller,  Der  dreissigjdhrige  Krieg,  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungjrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Hermann  und 
Dorothea,  Egmont,  Iphigenie;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  About  one 
half  of  the  amount  read  should  be  Nineteenth  Century  prose. 

In  the  translation  into  German  candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  accidence,  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the 
principal  ukor  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  and  the  essentials  of  syntax, 
especially  the  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  subjunctive  and 
infinitive  modes. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  trained  to  follow  a  recitation 
conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by 
the  instructor. 
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In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  German,  a  candidate 
may  ofifer  Intermediate  German  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts  —  A,  B,  C.  Parts  A  and  B 
will  represent  the  minimum  that  may  be  offered  and  will  contain  pas- 
sages for  translation  adapted  to  those  who  have  had  a  school  course  in 
German  two  years  in  length.  Candidates  who  have  studied  German 
three  years  or  more  must  take  Parts  B  and  C.  Under  one  of  these  heads, 
an  option  will  be  provided  for  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  German  to  allow  them  to  show  their  abiUty  to  express  them- 
selves in  that  language. 

7,  8.    French 

7.    Elementary  French 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  Nineteenth  Century  prose. 
(The  passages  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idio- 
matic EngUsh.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  French  of  simple  English  sentences  or  of  easy 
connected  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  famiharity  with  elementary  gram- 
mar. Proficiency  in  grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions, 
based  on  the  passages  set  for  translation  under  (a). 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  candidates  who  have  read  not  less  than  four  hundred  pages 
(including  reading  at  sight  in  class)  from  the  works  of  at  least  three  differ- 
ent authors.  It  is  desirable  that  a  portion  of  the  reading  should  be  from 
works  other  than  works  of  fiction. 

Grammar  should  be  studied  concurrently  with  the  reading  as  an  indis- 
pensable means  of  ensuring  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  language.  The  requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the 
conjugations  of  regular  verbs,  of  the  more  frequent  irregular  verbs,  such  as 
aller,  envoyer,  ienir,  pouvoir,  voir,  vouloir,  dire,  savoir,  faire,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  classes  represented  by  ouvir,  dormir,  connaitre,  conduire, 
and  craindre;  the  forms  and  positions  of  personal  pronouns  and  of  posses- 
sive, demonstrative,  and  interrogative  adjectives;  the  inflection  of  nouns 
and  adjectives  for  gender  and  number,  except  rare  cases;  the  uses  of  arti- 
cles, and  the  partitive  constructions. 
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Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught,  and  pupils  should  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  hear  French  spoken  or  read  aloud.  The  writing  of 
French  from  dictation  is  recommended  as  a  useful  exercise. 

Candidates  in  Elementary  French  may,  as  an  alternative,  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations for  preparation  in  Elementary  French,  as  stated  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

8.     Advanced  French 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  standard  French.  (The  passages  set  for 
translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  Enghsh.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of  English 
prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in 
grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  candidates  who  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified 
under  Elementary  French,  not  less  than  six  hundred  pages  of  prose  and 
verse  from  the  writings  of  at  least  four  standard  authors.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  amount  read  should  be  carefully  translated  into  idiomatic 
English. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence 
and  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  uses 
of  tenses,  modes,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  trained  to  follow  a  recitation 
conducted  in  French  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by  the 
instructor. 

Candidates  in  Advanced  French  may,  as  an  alternative,  follow  the 
recommendations  for  preparation  in  Intermediate  French  as  stated  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts  —  A,  B,  C.  Parts  A  and  B 
will  represent  the  minimum  that  may  be  offered,  and  will  contain  passages 
for  translation  adapted  to  those  who  have  had  a  school  course  in  French 
two  years  in  length.  Candidates  who  have  studied  French  three  years  or 
more  must  take  Parts  B  and  C.  Under  one  of  these  heads,  an  option  will 
be  provided  for  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  speaking  and 
writing  IVench,  to  allow  them  to  show  their  ability  to  express  themselves 
iL  that  language. 
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9,  10.    HISTORY  (INCLUDING  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY) 

Candidates  may  not  offer  Elementary  and  Advanced  History  in  the  same 
subject. 

9.  Elementary  History 

Any  one  of  the  four  following  fields  of  historical  study  may  be  offered 
but  not  more: — 

1.  Ancient  History. —  Questions  will  be  asked  on  the  entire  period  to 
800  A.D.;  but  candidates  whose  instruction  has  been  limited  to  Greek 
and  Roman  History  will  be  given  an  opportunity  by  means  of  alternate 
questions  to  show  their  more  thorough  knowledge  of  that  field. 

2.  European  History. —  Since  800  A.D.,  with  special  attention  to  the 
modem  period. 

3.  English  History,  with  due  reference  to  social  and  political  develop- 
ment. 

4.  American  History,  with  the  elements  of  Civil  Government. 

For  preparation  in  each  of  the  four  elementary  subjects,  a  course  of  study 
equivalent  to  at  least  five  lessons  a  week  for  one  year  will  be  necessary. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  on  examination  such  general 
knowledge  of  each  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  an  accurate 
text-book  of  not  less  than  500  pages,  supplemented  by  suitable  parallel 
readings  amounting  to  not  less  than  1000  pages.  The  examination  will 
call  for  comparison  of  historical  characters,  periods,  and  events,  and  in 
general  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  well  as  of  memory.  Geographical 
knowledge  will  be  tested  by  means  of  an  outline  map. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  History  it  is  desirable  that  Ancient 
History  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  every  candidate. 

In  place  of  any  one  of  the  four  examinations  described  above,  a  candi- 
date may  offer  the  corresponding  examination  in  History  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

10.  Advanced  History 
Either  of  the  two  courses  of  study  which  follow: — 

1.  Enghsh  History  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
Ancient,  European,  or  American  History  as  an  elementary  study) . 

2.  American  History  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
Ancient,  European,  or  English  History  as  an  elementary  study). 
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In  every  case  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  on  examination 
8uch  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  as  may  be  gained  from  the 
study  of  good  text-books,  together  with  substantial  parallel  readings,  and, 
further,  such  a  detailed  knowledge  of  some  part  of  the  field  as  may  be 
gained  from  suitable  topical  study.  A  higher  standard  of  acquirement 
and  of  power  to  combine  results  will  be  expected  than  in  the  elementary 
requirement. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  candidate's  proficiency  satisfactory  written 
work,  done  at  school  and  certified  by  the  teacher,  must  be  submitted  at 
the  time  of  the  examination.  It  must  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  note- 
book (or  bound  collection  of  notes),  containing  not  less  than  50  written 
pages  on  each  historical  field  offered,  and  must  show  practice  in  some  of 
the  following  exercises: — 

(a)     Notes  and  digests  of  the  pupil's  reading  outside  of  the  text-books. 
(6)     Brief  written  tests  requiring  the  appHcation  to  new  questions  of 
knowledge  previously  acquired. 

(c)  Parallels  between  historical  characters  or  periods. 

(d)  Short  studies  of  topics  limited  in  scope,  prepared  outside  of  the 
classroom  and  illustrated  by  some  reference  to  contemporary  material. 

(e)  Historical  maps  or  charts  showing  explorations,  migrations,  con- 
quests, territorial  changes,  or  social  conditions. 

Candidates  who  have  offered  Ancient,  European,  or  American  History  as 
an  elementary  study  may  substitute  the  examination  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  in  English  History  for  the  Harvard  examina- 
tion in  Advanced  English  History;  and  candidates  who  have  offered 
Ancient,  European,  or  English  History  as  an  elementary  study  may  sub- 
stitute the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
in  American  History  for  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  American 
History,  proidded  they  also  present  certified  note-hooks  as  prescribed  in  the 
Harvard  requirement. 

NEW    PLAN. 

The  papor  will  consist  of  four  divisions  made  up  of  questions  on  Ancient 
Ilistfjry,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Histor}',  English  History,  and  United 
Statf'H  Hi.story.  P>ery  candidate  will  be  expected  to  answer  five  questions 
from  one  of  these  four  divisions,  these  questions  to  include  a  map  question. 
8hc  will  be  expected  to  spend  about  two  hours  on  these  five  questions.  In 
the  rcmaininf?  hour,  she  must  answer  one,  two,  or  three  questions  chosen 
from  the  Hurrx;  division  or  fnjm  any  or  all  of  the  other  divisions. 
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The  minimum  requirement  in  each  division  is  that  for  elementary 
historj'  under  the  Old  Plan,  but  questions  will  also  be  asked  to  test  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  have  pursued  the  study  to  a  more  advanced  stage. 
In  reading  the  papers  account  will  be  taken  of  the  year  of  the  school 
programme  in  which  the  subject  has  been  studied.  As  further  evidence 
of  the  candidate's  proficiency,  note-books  as  described  above  under  Ad- 
vanced History  may  be  submitted. 

11,  14.    Mathematics 

A  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  ordinary  Arithmetic  is  assumed 
as  underljTag  all  preparation  in  Mathematics.  Knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Arithmetic  and  careful  training  in  accurate  computa- 
tion with  whole  numbers  and  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  form  an 
essential  part  of  early  school  work.  But  the  pupil's  time  should  not  be 
wasted  in  the  solution  by  arithmetic  of  puzzHng  problems  which  properly 
belong  to  algebra,  or  in  comphcated  and  useless  reductions,  or  in  the  details 
of  commercial  arithmetic.  It  is  desirable  that  some  famiharity  with  alge- 
braic expressions  and  symbols,  including  the  methods  of  solving  simple 
equations,  be  acquired  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Arithmetic. 

Elementary  Mathematics 

11.     Elementary    Algebra. —  Algebra,    through    Quadratic    Equations. 

The  requirement  in  Algebra  includes  the  following  subjects:  factors, 
common  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions,  ratios  and  proportions ;  negative 
quantities  and  the  interpretation  of  negative  results;  the  doctrine  of 
exponents;  radicals  and  equations  involving  radicals;  the  binomial  theo- 
rem for  positive  integral  powers  of  the  binomial,  and  the  extraction  of 
roots;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions;  putting  questions  into 
equations  and  the  reduction  of  equations ;  the  ordinary  methods  of  elimina- 
tion and  the  solution  of  both  numerical  and  hteral  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  and  of  problems  lead- 
ing to  such  equations. 

The  student  should  cover  carefuUy  the  whole  ground  here  specified,  and 
should  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  not  only  of  the  practice,  but  of 
the  reasons  involved  in  the  elementary  algebraic  rules;  for  example,  in  the 
rules  of  multiphcation,  of  signs,  and  of  exponents,  in  the  rules  for  fractions, 
and  in  those  relating  to  the  reduction  and  solution  of  equations.     She 
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should  train  herseK  to  practical  skill  by  the  solution  of  a  large  number  of 
examples,  and  should  learn  to  do  her  work  with  reasonable  quickness,  as 
well  as  with  confidence,  accuracy,  and  clearness.  The  solution  of  fairly 
complicated  literal  quadratics,  the  various  methods  of  elimination  for 
equations  of  the  first  two  degrees,  the  putting  of  problems  in  a  neat  manner 
into  equations,  and  the  working  of  the  various  algebraic  operations  both  for 
integral  and  fractional  expressions  may  be  mentioned  as  important  subjects 
of  attention.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  arrange  her  work  in  a  clear, 
orderly,  and  compact  fashion. 

The  time  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  require- 
ment in  Algebra  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  three  lessons  a  week 
through  two  school  years. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Algebra  a  candidate 
may  offer  Mathematics  a  i  and  a  ii,  Elementary  Algebra  complete,  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

12a.  Plane  Geometry. —  Plane  Geometry,  including  problems  in  men- 
suration and  original  propositions. 

Geometric  education  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  school, 
where  the  child  should  acquire  familiarity  through  the  senses  with  simple 
geometric  forms,  by  inspecting,  drawing,  modelling,  and  measuring  them, 
and  noting  their  more  obvious  relations.  This  stud}?"  should  be  followed,  in 
the  grammar  school,  by  systematic  instruction  in  Concrete  (or  Observa- 
tional) Geometry,  of  which  geometric  drawing  should  form  a  part.  Such 
instruction  should  include  the  main  facts  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
treated  as  matters  of  observation,  and  not  as  exercises  in  logical  deduction, 
without  however  necessarily  excluding  the  beginnings  of  deductive  proof 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  ready  for  them.  Concrete  Geometry  is  believed  to 
have  important  educational  value,  and  to  prepare  an  excellent  foundation 
for  the  later  study  of  Formal  Geometry.  It  belongs,  however,  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  school  work,  and  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  time 
tiiat  belongs  to  direct  preparation  for  the  college. 

In  teaching  Formal  Geometry,  stress  should  be  laid  from  the  outset  on 
accuracy  of  statement  and  elegance  of  form,  as  well  as  on  clear  and  strict 
reasoning.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  begun  to  acquire  the  art  of  rigorous 
dernonHtration,  her  work  should  cease  to  be  merely  receptive,  she  should  be 
trained  to  devise  constructions  and  demonstrations  for  herself,  and  this 
training  should  be  carried  through  the  whole  of  the  work  in  Plane  G(;ometry. 
TcacliorH  an-  a<lvi.sed,  in  their  selection  of  a  text-book,  to  choose  one  having 
a  clear  t'-ndency  to  call  out  tlie  pur)irs  own  powers  of  thought,  prevent  the 
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formation  of  mechanical  habits  of  study,  and  encourage  the  concentration 
of  mind  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  discipHne  of  mathematical  study  to  foster. 
The  subject  of  Geometry,  not  a  particular  treatise,  is  what  the  pupil  should 
be  set  to  learn;  and  its  simpler  methods  and  conceptions  should  be  made  a 
part  of  her  habitual  and  instinctive  thought.  Lastly,  the  pupils  should 
be  stimulated  to  good  work  by  interest  in  the  study  felt  and  exhibited  by 
the  teacher. 

The  requirement  in  Plane  Geometry  embraces  the  following  topics:  the 
general  properties  of  plane  rectihnear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measure 
of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons,  and  the  measure  of 
the  circle.  The  propositions  required  under  these  several  heads  are  those 
only  which  are  contained  in  the  older  treatises,  and  which  are  recognized 
as  constituting  the  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.  The  examination  does 
not  include  the  additions  introduced  into  some  recent  text-books,  although 
most  of  those  additions  are  in  themselves  valuable  for  the  student  who  has 
time  and  taste  for  extra  study  in  this  field.  A  syllabus  of  the  required 
propositions  has  been  prepared.  [This  Syllabus  may  be  obtained,  price 
10  cents,  at  the  Publication  Office,  2  University  Hall,  Cambridge.] 

The  examination  also  includes  original  propositions  in  Plane  Geometry, 
based  on  the  propositions  named  in  the  Syllabus,  and  problems  in  mensura- 
tion; but  excellence  in  bookwork  and  in  exercises  immediately  illustrating 
bookwork  will  be  allowed  to  offset  in  part  any  lack  of  skill  in  original  work. 

The  time  which  it  is  recommended  to  assign  to  the  systematic  study  of 
the  requirement  in  Formal  Geometry  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  five 
lessons  a  week  for  one  school  year;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  advisable  to  ex- 
tend this  allowance  of  time  over  two  years. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Plane  Geometry,  a  candidate 
may  offer  Mathematics  c,  Plane  Geometry,  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board. 

Advanced  Mathematics 

12b.  Solid  Geometry. —  Chauvenet's  Geometry,  Revised  and  Abridged 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  Books  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  requirement  in  Solid 
Geometry. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Solid  Geometry  a  candidate  may 
offer  Mathematics  d,  Sohd  Geometry,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 
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13.  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry. —  The  theory  of  logarithms  and  the 
use  of  logarithmic  tables. —  Plane  trigonometry. —  The  solution  of  the 
right  spherical  triangle. —  Applications  to  simple  problems. 

No  technical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  surveying  and  navigation,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  methods  of  parallel  or  middle  latitude  sailing,  will  be 
required,  but  such  terms  as  latitude,  longitude,  angle  of  elevation  or  depres- 
sion, bearing,  etc.,  should  be  understood.  At  the  examination,  candidates 
are  furnished  with  four-place  tables  belonging  to  the  College,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  use  their  own  tables.  Two  sets  of  tables  will  be  provided: 
(1)  The  regular  sexagesimal  tables*;  (2)  a  set  of  tables  in  which  the  degree 
is  divided  into  tenths  and  hundredths  instead  of  into  minutes  and  seconds. f 
The  questions  will  be  so  worded  that  the  candidate  may  use,  with  equal 
facility,  whichever  set  of  tables  she  prefers.  The  tables  provided  are 
distributed  before  the  hour  of  examination,  so  that  candidates  may  have 
at  least  an  hour  for  becoming  acquainted  with  their  arrangement  and 
use. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 
a  candidate  may  offer  Mathematics  e.  Trigonometry,  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

14.  Advanced  Algebra. 

The  requirement  in  Advanced  Algebra  includes  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Simultaneous  quadratics  and  equations  solved  like  quadratics; 
properties  of  quadratic  equations;  addition,  subtraction,  multiphcation 
and  division  of  complex  quantities;  inequahties;  variations;  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progressions;  mathematical  induction;  simple  problems 
in  choice  and  chance;   continued  fractions;  scales  of  notation. 

(b)  Determinants,  not  including  the  multiplication  theorem;  simple 
applications  of  determinants  to  linear  equations;  the  solution  of  numerical 
cquation.s  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equations  (not 
including  multiple  roots  or  Sturm's  theorem)  as  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  topics  included  under  (a)  may  be  treated  briefly.  About  half  the 
time  devoted  to  the  requirements  should  be  spent  on  the  topics  included 
under  (6). 

*  Hr>'i<*lal  reprints  from  pa^ns  2-.'),  8-1.'),  of  J.  M.  Peirce's  "Four-Place  Tables 
(Olnn  Sc  Co..  HoHton),  not  obtainable  separately. 

t  "Four-Place  Tables"  abridged  edition,  compiled  by  E.  V.  Huntington  (price 
tk%riy-/l9t  eenlM.  for  sale  by  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society). 
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In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Algebra  a  candidate 
may  offer  Mathematics  h,  Advanced  Algebra,  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

NEW  PLAN 

There  will  be  a  three-hour  paper  for  those  who  offer  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics, and  a  three-hour  paper  for  those  who  ofifer  Advanced  Mathematics. 
Elementary  Mathematics  will  include  eight  questions  on  Algebra  and  Plane 
Geometry.  Advanced  Mathematics  will  include  four  questions  from  the 
paper  in  Elementary  Mathematics  and  four  questions  in  each  of  the 
■ubjects  of  Sohd  Geometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  and  Logarithms  and 
Trigonometry.  Candidates  who  have  studied  any  branch  of  Advanced 
Mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  the  Advanced  paper.  Candidates 
taking  either  paper  will  be  expected  to  answer  eight  questions. 

16-18.    Physical  Science* 

Elementary  Physical  Science 

15.  Elementary  Physics. —  A  course  of  study  dealing  with  the  leading 
elementary  facts  and  principles  of  physics,  with  quantitative  laboratory 
work  by  the  pupil. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  course  should  include  qualitative  lecture- 
room  experiments,  and  should  direct  especial  attention  to  the  illustrations 
and  applications  of  physical  laws  to  be  found  in  every-day  life.  The  can- 
didate is  required  to  pass  a  written  examination,  the  main  object  of  which 
will  be  to  determine  how  much  she  has  profited  by  such  instruction.  This 
examination  may  include  numerical  problems.  It  will  contain  more  ques- 
tions than  any  one  candidate  is  expected  to  answer,  in  order  to  make 
allowance  for  a  considerable  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools. 

The  pupil's  laboratory  work  should  give  practice  in  the  observation  and 
explanation  of  physical  phenomena,  some  familiarity  with  methods  of 
measurement,  and  some  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  in  the  direction 
of  precision  and  skill.  It  should  also  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  fixing  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  considerable  variety  of  facts  and  principles.  The 
candidate  is  required  to  pass  a  laboratory  examination,  the  main  object  of 
which  will  be  to  determine  how  much  she  has  profited  by  such  a  laboratory 
course. 

♦  For  rules  relating  to  the  time  of  handing  in  note-books  and  to  candidates 
examined  in  June  in  places  where  no  laboratory  examination  is  provided,  see  p.  40. 
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The  candidate  must  name  as  the  basis  for  her  laboratory  examination  at 
least  thirty-five  exercises  selected  from  a  Ust  of  about  sixty,  described  in  a 
publication  issued  by  Harvard  University  under  the  title.  "Descriptive  List 
of  Elementary  Exercises  in  Physics."  [This  list  may  be  obtained,  price  Ifi 
cents,  at  the  Publication  Office,  2  University  Hall,  Cambridge.]  In  this  Ust 
the  divisions  are  mechanics  (including  hydrostatics),  light,  heat,  sound,  and 
electricity  (with  magnetism).  At  least  ten  of  the  exercises  selected  must 
be  in  mechanics.  Any  one  of  the  four  other  divisions  may  be  omitted 
altogether,  but  each  of  the  three  remaining  divisions  must  be  represented 
by  at  least  three  exercises. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  present  a  note-book  in  which  she  has  re- 
corded the  steps  and  the  results  of  her  laboratory  exercises,  and  this  note- 
book must  bear  the  endorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes 
are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work.  It  should  contain  an  index  of  the 
exercises  which  it  describes.  These  exercises  need  not  be  the  same  as  those 
upon  which  the  candidate  presents  herself  for  the  laboratory  examination, 
but  should  be  equivalent  to  them  in  amount  and  grade  of  quantitative 
work. 

The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  full  and  intelligible  record  of  laboratory  work  through 
an  extended  course  of  experiments,  and  that  her  work  has  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  raise  a  presumption  in  favor  of  her  preparation  for  the 
examination.  But  much  greater  weight  will  be  given  to  the  laboratory 
examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  determining  the  candidate's  attain- 
ments in  physics.  Experience  has  shown  that  pupils  can  make  the  orig- 
inal record  of  their  observations  entirely  presentable,  so  that  copying  will 
be  unnecessary,  and  they  should  in  general  be  required  to  do  so. 

This  course,  if  taken  in  the  last  year  of  the  candidate's  preparation,  is 
expected  to  occupy  in  laboratory  work,  recitations,  and  lectures,  five  of  the 
ordinary  school  periods,  about  fifty  minutes  in  length,  per  week  for  the 
whole  year.  With  few  exceptions  exercises  like  those  in  the  Descriptive 
List  already  mentioned  can  be  performed  in  a  single  school  period,  but 
for  satisfactory  results  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  repeat  an  exercise. 
'i\vo  periods  per  week  for  tlie  year  should  be  sufficient  for  the  laboratory 
work  proper.  If  the  course  is  begun  much  earlier  than  the  last  year  of 
the  candidate's  preparation,  as  it  well  may  be,  it  will  require  more  time. 

In  plaro  of  the  Harvard  written  examination  in  Physics  a  candidate  may 
offer  t}i»!  examination  in  Physics  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
board. 
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New  Plan. —  The  written  examination  will  differ  from  Physics  under 
the  Old  Plan  chiefly  in  length, —  that  is,  the  time  of  the  examination  has 
been  extended  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  number  of  questions  has 
been  increased. 

16.  Chemistry.  *  —  A  course  of  at  least  sixty  experiments,  performed 
at  school  by  the  pupil  and  accompanied  with  systematic  instruction  in 
principles  and  their  applications.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  preparation 
required  for  the  written  examination  in  Elementary  Chemistry  may  be 
found  in  Document  No.  53  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
(Sub-station  84,  New  York),  on  pages  42-46. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  both  a  written  and  a  laboratory  exami- 
nation. The  written  examination  will  test  her  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
and  principles  of  Chemistry.  The  laboratory  examination  will  test  both 
her  skill  in  performing  experiments  and  her  grasp  of  the  principles  involved 
in  them.  The  candidate  is  further  required  to  present  the  original  note- 
book in  which  she  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  the  experiments  which 
she  performed  at  school,  and  this  note-book  must  bear  the  endorsement 
of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's 
work.     It  should  contain  an  index  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes. 

The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  full  and  intelligible  record  of  laboratory  work  through  an 
extended  course  of  experiments,  and  that  her  work  has  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  raise  a  presumption  in  favor  of  her  preparation  for  the  examina- 
tion. But  much  greater  weight  will  be  given  to  the  laboratory  examina- 
tion than  to  the  note-book  in  determining  the  candidate's  attainments 
in  Chemistry. 

New  Plan. —  The  written  examination  will  differ  from  Chemistry 
under  the  Old  Plan  chiefly  in  length, —  that  is,  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion has  been  extended  to  an  hour  and  a  half  and  the  number  of  questions 
has  been  increased. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examination  in  Chemistry  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  examination  in  Chemistry  of  the  CoUege  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

17.  Geography. —  A  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  described  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "An  OutUne  of  Requirements  in  Geography,"  issued 
by  Harvard  University. 

*  The  course  will  be  mainly  an  experimental  course  in  theoretical  chemistry,  but 
there  will  be  experiments  covering  all  branches  of  pure  chemistry. 
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In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Geography  a  candidate  may  offer 
the  examination  in  Greography  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

18.  Astronomy. —  A  course  of  observational  study  equivalent  to  that 
described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  OutHne  of  Requirements  in  As- 
tronomy," issued  by  Harvard  University. 

This  course  requires  a  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

In  Astronomy,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  take  both  a  written  and 
a  laboratory  or  practical  examination.  The  written  examination  may 
test  her  understanding  of  observational  methods  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  will  call  chiefly  for  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles.  The 
laboratory  or  practical  examination  will  test  her  skill  in  observation  as  well 
as  her  grasp  of  principles.  This  examination  can  be  taken  in  Cambridge 
only;  for  those  who  are  examined  elsewhere  in  June,  it  will  be  postponed 
to  September. 

The  practical  examination  in  Astronomy  may  call  for  an  ability  to  make 
simple  naked-eye  and  instrumental  observations,  and  to  estabhsh  the 
simpler  generahzations  of  Astronomy  by  discussion  of  these  observations. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present,  at  the  time  of  the  laboratory 
or  practical  examination,  the  original  note-book  in  which  she  recorded, 
with  dates,  the  steps  and  results  of  the  observations  which  she  made  at, 
school.  This  book  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifying 
that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work.  An  index  of  subjects  i 
should  be  appended.  The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candi- 
date has  formed  the  habit  of  keeping  a  full  and  intelligible  record  of  her 
work  through  an  extended  course  of  observational  study,  and  that  her  work 
has  been  of  a  satisfactory  character;  but  greater  weight  will  be  given  to 
the  practical  or  laboratory  examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  deter- j 
mining  the  candidate's  attainments. 

19,  20.    Botany  and  Zoology 

19.  Botany. —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to 
that  indicated  in  an  "Outline  of  Requirements  in  Botany,"  issued  by 
Harvard  University.  The  course  should  extend  through  at  least  half  of  a 
Bchool  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week.  The  laboratory  work  is  to  be  directed 
CHpncially  to  the  external  anatomy  and  the  activities  of  our  common  plants. 

20.  Zodlogy. —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to 
that  described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Requirements  in 
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ZoSlogy,"  issued  by  Harvard  University.  The  course  should  extend 
through  at  least  half  of  a  school  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week,  and  should 
include  the  laboratory  study  of  at  least  ten  types  of  animals,  with  special 
reference  to  their  external  anatomy  and  their  activities.  These  types  are 
to  be  selected  in  accordance  with  directions  to  be  given  in  the  pamphlet 
named. 

In  Botany  and  in  Zoology  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  both  a 
written  and  a  laboratory  examination.  The  written  examination  will 
test  the  range  and  thoroughness  of  her  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
laboratory  examination  will  test  her  skill  in  observation  and  experimenta- 
tion, and  her  abihty  to  apply  names  properly  to  the  parts  of  the  organisms 
studied.* 

At  the  time  of  the  laboratory  examination  the  candidate  must  present 
the  original  note-book  containing  (with  dates)  the  notes  and  drawings  she 
has  made  in  the  course  of  her  laboratory  work,  and  bearing  the  endorse- 
ment of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  book  is  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's 
own  observations  and  experiments.  An  index  of  subjects  should  be  ap- 
pended. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology 
candidates  may  offer  the  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

21,  22.    Drawing 

A  course  of  drawing,  in  either  or  both  of  the  following  branches,  equiva- 
lent to  that  described  in  an  "Outline  of  Requirements  in  Drawing,"  issued 
by  Harvard  University: — 

21.  Freehand  Drawing. —  The  representation  of  simple  objects,  in 
outline  and  with  shading. 

Accuracy  of  delineation,  correctness  of  proportion,  and  good  quahty 
of  line  are  desired  rather  than  any  attempt  at  elaboration.  The  aim  should 
be  to  express  as  much  as  possible  with  the  fewest  hnes.  The  examination 
will  consist  of  the  drawing,  first,  of  a  group  of  geometrical  solids,  and,  sec- 
ond, of  either  a  simple  piece  of  machinery  or  a  simple  piece  of  architectural 
ornament  (such  as  a  Greek  anthemion),  as  the  candidate  may  elect.  Every 
candidate  is  further  required  to  present  a  set  of  plates  or  drawings  made 
by  her  at  school,  showing  that  she  has  completed  a  thorough  course  in  this 
subject;  and  these  drawings  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
her  teacher  stating  that  they  are  the  pupil's  own  work. 

*  For  rules  relating  to  laboratory  examinations  and  note-books,  see  page  40. 
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In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Freehand  Drawing  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  examination  in  Drawing  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

22.  Projection  Drawing. —  Use  of  drawing  instruments;  construction  of 
geometrical  figures  and  plane  curves;  orthographic  projection,  in  plan  and 
elevation,  of  simple  models;   intersection  and  development  of  surfaces. 

The  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  principles  and 
methods.  Every  candidate  is  expected  to  bring  to  the  examination  the 
ordinary  drawing  instruments  and  lead-pencils;  drawing-board  and  paper 
wiU  be  supplied.  Every  candidate  is  further  required  to  present  a  set  of 
plates  or  drawings  prepared  by  her  at  school,  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
her  understanding  of  the  subject  and  her  famiharity  with  instruments, 
including  the  use  of  the  right-line  pen;  and  these  drawings  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  certificate  of  her  teacher  stating  that  they  are  the  pupil's 
own  work,  ,^:^'^::j:;:■:-:^;.^^;,^^..  •\,v;;  ".■:':;:.:  ^^'/''■..:^^-'::''"-r'S'\'-/M.  -  '■j''-.^'':  a)  ■■ 
^\^^^^*'/-^^'''^''''*'^^:''  23."'^  Government '■  '"^'^^  :^ii;^m€:^m''-'r-'-\ 


23.  Civil  Government. —  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  (na- 
tional, state,  and  local) ;  its  constitution,  organization,  and  actual  working. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show,  on  examination,  such  general 
knowledge  of  the  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  a  good  text- 
book of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  supplemented  by  collateral 
reading,  and  discussion.  The  examination  will  call  for  famiharity  with 
constitutional  questions  and  with  the  procedure  of  legislative  bodies. 

For  preparation  in  this  subject,  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  at  least 
three  lessons  a  week  for  one  year  will  be  necessary. 

Laboratory  Examinations 

A  candidate  who  is  examined  in  any  study  in  which  a  laboratory  exami- 
nation is  hckl  will  hand  in  her  laboratory  note-book  at  the  hour  of  the 
laboratory  examination.  Laboratory  note-books  will  be  deposited,  after 
examination,  in  the  Secretary's  office,  where  they  will  be  kept  for  one  year, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  owners. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  New  Plan,  offering  Physics  or 
ChemiHtry,  who  is  unable  to  present  herself  in  June  for  a  laboratory  ex- 
amination, must  take  such  a  test  in  Cambridge  in  the  following  September. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  examined  in  June  at  any 
pUcG  where  a  labomtory  examination  is  not  provided  will  be  required  to 
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take  such  an  examination  in  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
she  enters  College;  but  if  she  passes  the  written  examination  in  June,  the 
subject  will  be  temporarily  counted  in  her  favor  in  determining  the  question 
of  her  admission  to  College. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  who  has  passed  only  the 
written  examination  in  a  subject  which  also  requires  a  laboratory  examina- 
tion receives  the  grade  called  "provisional  pass."  This  grade  holds  good 
only  until  the  opening  of  the  year  in  which  she  enters  College.  If  she  has  not 
at  that  time  completed  her  record,  she  is  conditioned  in  the  subject,  and  to  remove 
that  condition  later  she  must  pass  both  the  written  and  the  laboratory  examina- 
tion. 

A  candidate  who  has  received  a  "provisional  pass"  and  who  intends  to 
enter  College  in  September,  1913,  may  take  her  laboratory  examination 
during  the  September  period  of  the  admission  examinations.  To  make  an 
appointment  for  these  laboratory  examinations,  a  candidate  should  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  Radchffe  College  before  September  3,  1913. 

Examination  Papers 

A  set  of  recent  examination  papers  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address,  on 
application  to  the  Publication  Agent  of  Harvard  University,  2  University 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Separate  papers  may  be  had  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  six  copies  of 
any  one  paper  (not  one  each  of  six  different  papers)  at  ten  cents  a  dozen. 

Certificates 

The  College  does  not  accept  certificates  of  secondary  schools  in  place 
of  entrance  examinations.  The  testimony  of  teachers  is,  however,  highly 
valued  and  is  given  special  consideration  in  all  cases  in  which  the  evidence 
of  examinations  appears  inconclusive.  On  the  receipt  of  each  registra- 
tion for  examinations,  preliminary  or  final,  a  blank  form  will  be  sent  to  the 
headmaster  of  the  school,  requesting  the  candidate's  record  and  any  facts 
about  her  character  and  scholarship  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission. 

Certificates  of  Honorable  Dismissal. —  Every  candidate  for  admission 
is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school 
or  college  she  has  attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  she  has  studied. 
If  a  candidate  has  within  a  year  left  one  school  for  another,  or  for  a  private 
tutor,  any  certificate  received  from  the  second  school  or  private  tutor 
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must  be  accompanied  by  the  written  consent  of  the  principal  of  the  first 
school. 

Optional  Examinations  and  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  either  (a)  by  examina- 
tion, or  (b)  from  other  colleges  without  examination. 

Anticipation  of  College  Studies  by  Examination 

Students  who  have  extended  their  studies  beyond  the  requirements  for 
admission  may  present  themselves  for  additional  examinations  in  (a)  the 
prescribed  studies  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  (b)  in  Italian  1,  Spanish  1, 
German  C,  la,  lb,  2a,  2b,  Semitic  1,  2,  Music  1,  2,  Mathematics  D,  E.  K, 
and  L,  provided  the  candidate  in  each  case  satisfies  the  Department  con- 
cerned that  he  has  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  examination. 

Examinations  in  Prescribed  Freshman  Studies 

1.  English. —  The  examination  in  English  A.  The  examination 
will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied  EngHsh  com- 
position and  hterature  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  school  hours  or  periods 
a  week  for  four  years.  The  corresponding  course  in  Radcliffe  College  aims 
to  give  thorough  training  in  English  composition,  and  to  prepare  students 
to  write  expositions,  arguments,  and  narratives  of  1500-2000  words.  The 
examination  will  include,  therefore,  besides  questions  on  rhetoric  and  on 
literary  history  from  the  time  of  Shakspere,  a  composition  to  which  not 
less  than  two  hours  will  be  allotted  on  some  topic  out  of  a  list  drawn  from 
English  hterature,  from  other  studies,  and  from  the  candidate's  own  ex- 
perience. In  this  composition  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show, 
besides  accuracy  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  the  use  of  words, 
some  skill  in  the  use  of  sentences,  clear  and  firm  paragraphing,  and  com- 
mand of  the  principles  of  structure. 

2.  German  or  French  (whichever  the  student  did  not  offer  for  admis- 
sion). The  admission  examinations  in  Elementary  German  and  Elemen- 
tary French.  Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  the  prescribed  German  or 
French  of  the  Freshman  year  by  means  of  these  examinations  must  give 
notice  in  advance,  and  must  attain  a  satisfactory  grade  (C  or  higher)  in 
their  examination  to  count  the  subject  anticipated  in  the  reduction  of  the 
num})(;r  of  courses  they  must  take  in  College. 
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Examinations  in  Elective  Studies 

Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  by  examination  the  work  of  the  elective 
courses  mentioned  above  must  secure  permission  to  take  anticipatory 
examinations.  Examinations  when  given  will  correspond  in  length  and 
character  to  regular  College  examinations,  and  will  be  held  in  June  and  in 
the  first  fortnight  of  the  academic  year.  Requests  to  be  allowed  to  take 
such  examinations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
June  1  or  September  10. 

Admission  prom  Other  Colleges 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at  least  one  year 
at  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  standing 
for  which  their  previous  training  seems  to  qualify  them. 

Every  person  wishing  to  enter  under  this  provision  must  make  a  com- 
plete written  statement  of  the  work  on  which  she  bases  her  appHcation. 
Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  quality  of  the  work  ofiFered.  The 
appUcant  should  furnish:  (1)  official  statements  of  her  rank  or  grade  in 
her  various  college  studies;  (2)  letters,  or  other  evidence,  showing  the 
opinion  her  instructors  have  formed  of  her  character  and  scholarship;  (3) 
a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  whence  she  comes. 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Students  admitted  to  Radcliffe  College  from  other  colleges  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  when  they  cannot  be  assigned  immediately  to  any 
particular  class,  are  placed  in  a  group  by  themselves  and  called  Unclassified 
Students. 

College  Studies 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1913  and  1914  must  in 
the  Freshman  year  take  Enghsh  A*  and  either  German  A  or  -B,  or  French  A, 

*  Students  who  receive  Grade  D  in  English  A  and  students  who  have  passed 
*he  combined  examinations  in  admission  English  and  Freshman  English  (English 
A)  with  a  grade  lower  than  C  are  required  to  take,  before  the  end  of  the  Sopho- 
more year,  a  half-course  in  English  Composition  in  addition  to  their  regular  elective 
work. 
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besides  three  other  full  courses,  unless  both  French  and  German  have  been 
presented  for  admission,  in  which  case  English  A  a^nd  four  other  full  courses 
are  required;  and  must  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  years  take 
four  full  elective  courses. 

In  each  Academic  year  an  undergraduate  may  take  (including  her  pre- 
scribed English)  five  courses,  but  not  more,  as  regular  courses  to  be  counted 
towards  the  degree. 

The  following  rule  applies  to  the  class  entering  in  1910  and  to 
subsequent  classes :  — 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  pass,  before  admission  to  the  Junior 
Class,  a  special  oral  examination  to  test  her  reading  knowledge  of  either 
French  or  German.  Opportunity  to  take  this  examination  will  be  given 
(a)  on  entrance  to  college,  (6)  at  the  time  of  the  Mid-Year  and  Final 
examinations  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  (c)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years,  (d)  at  such  other  times  —  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  —  as  may  be  convenient. 

Rules  for  the  Choice  op  Electivbs 

The  following  rules  governing  the  choice  of  electives  apply  to  the 
class  entering  in  1911  and  to  subsequent  classes:  — 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies  (see  page  43),  every  Freshman  for 
whom  German  or  French  is  prescribed  is  required  to  take  elective  studies 
amounting  to  three  full  courses;  and  every  other  Freshman  is  required  to 
take  elective  studies  amounting  to  four  full  courses.  No  Freshman  may 
elect  more  than  two  courses  in  the  same  department  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Board. 

Every  student  shall  take  at  least  six  of  her  courses  in  some  one  depart- 
ment, or  in  one  of  the  recognized  fields  for  distinction.  In  the  latter  case 
four  must  be  in  one  department.  Only  two  of  the  six  may  be  courses  open 
to  Freshmen  or  distinctly  elementary  in  character. 

For  purposes  of  distribution  all  the  courses  open  to  undergraduates  shall 
be  divided  among  the  following  four  general  groups.  Every  student  shall 
diKtribute  at  least  six  of  her  courses  among  the  three  general  groups  in 
whif'h  her  chief  work  docs  not  lie,  and  she  shall  take  in  each  group  not 
leflH  than  one  course,  and  not  lees  than  three  in  any  two  groups. 
The  groups  arc:  — 
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1.  Language,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Music. 

Departments:  Semitic  Languages  and  History,  Indie  Philology, 
The  Classics,  English,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
French  and  other  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Slavic 
Languages,  Comparative  Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music; 
also  courses  in  Egyptology. 

2.  Natural  Sciences. 

Departments:  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Geology  and  Geography,  Mineralogy  and  Petrography;  also  a 
course  in  the  History  of  Science. 

3.  History,  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

Departments:     History,    Government,    Economics,    Education, 
Anthropology. 

4.  Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

Departments:  Philosophy,  Social  Ethics,  Mathematics;  also 
certain  philosophical  and  mathematical  courses  in  other 
departments. 

Prescribed  work  shall  not  count  either  for  concentration  or  distribution. 
At  or  before  the  beginning  of  her  Freshman  year  every  student  must 
meet  the  Dean  to  discuss  the  studies  of  the  first  year. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Applicants  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  a  smaller  number  of 
subjects  than  are  called  for  in  the  full  Requirements  may  be  admitted,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Academic  Board,  to  such  special  courses  as  they  seem 
quahfied  to  pursue. 

Students  of  mature  age,  who  wish  to  pursue  chiefly  higher  courses  of 
study,  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Academic  Board,  without 
passing  the  examination  for  admission,  provided  that  they  satisfy  the 
instructors  in  the  courses  which  they  elect  of  their  fitness  to  pursue  them. 

Every  special  student  is  expected  to  take  four  courses  of  study. 

Special  students  may,  on  application,  receive,  at  the  end  of  their  term 
of  study,  certificates  stating  the  courses  in  which  they  have  passed  satis- 
factory examinations,  and  giving  the  grade  to  which  they  have  been  as- 
signed in  each  course. 

Special  students  should  make '  apphcation  before  the  first  day  of 
September. 
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STUDENTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

Undergraduates  are  expected  to  make  their  choice  of  elective  studies 
before  the  first  day  of  September,  and  no  changes  are  allowed  after  Sep- 
tember 25,  except  by  leave  of  the  Academic  Board.  Applications  for 
changes  must  be  made  to  the  Academic  Board  in  writing,  with  a  state- 
ment of  reasons. 

The  student's  choice  is  limited  to  those  studies  which  her  previous 
training  quahfies  her  to  pursue;  and  she  must  observe  any  restrictions 
that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses  she  wishes  to  select.  She 
is  further  required  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  recitation  hours  or  of  examina- 
tions between  her  courses. 

No  starred  (*)  course  may  be  taken  by  any  student  without  the  prei 
consent  of  the  Instructor.     Application  should  be  made,  if  possible,  befoi 
the  summer  vacation. 

An  undergraduate  who  wishes  to  take  a  Graduate  course  is  required  tc 
consult  the  Instructor  in  advance;   if  possible  she  should  do  this  befoi 
the  summer  vacation.    She  will  be  admitted  to  the  course  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Instructor,  which  must  be  given  in  writing. 

The  Courses  of  Research  and  Seminary  Courses  may  not  be  taken  byl 
any  student  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  instructor;  and  an  under-] 
graduate  may  not  take  in  one  year  more  than  one  Course  of  Research  orj 
Seminary  Course. 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  all  the  exercises  and  to  pass  all  thi 
examinations  in  the  courses  which  they  elect,  unless  excused  by  specit 
vote  of  the  Academic  Board.  Applications  for  excuses  must  be  made  tc 
the  Secretary  in  writing  with  the  reasons. 

LODGINGS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Students  may  learn  of  boarding-places  approved  by  the  Students'  Com- 
mittee by  inquiring  of  the  Dean.  The  ladies  of  the  Standing  Com-j 
mittocH  will  be  glad  to  assist  students  by  their  advice. 

Tho  three  halls,  Bertram  Hall,  Grace  Hopkinson  Eliot  Hall,  and  San 
Wliitman  Hall,  are  situated  in  Shepard  Street,  seven  minutes'  walk  fromj 
the   College.     A    fourth    hall,  James  and   Augusta  Barnard  Hall,  whicl 
will  accommodate  fifty-four  students,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  thej 
autumn  of  1913.     Bertram  Hall,  under  the  charge  of  a  resident  mistress^ 
MiHH  K.  M.  Hoppin,  accommodates  twenty-five  students;  Grace  HopkinsonJ 
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Eliot  Hall,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Elinor  M.  Buckingham,  forty-one  stu- 
dents; Sarah  Whitman  Hall,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Margaret  Oilman, 
fifty  students.  The  rooms  are  furnished.  Thepriceof  boardis$216  ayear, 
$6  a  week  for  the  thirty-six  weeks  from  the  Monday  before  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  September  to  Radcliffe  Commencement  Day,  exclusive  of  the 
Christmas  and  the  Spring  recess,  as  stated  in  the  College  Catalogue. 
Students  may  remain  at  an  extra  charge  of  $10  for  the  Christmas  recess, 
$7  for  the  Spring  recess,  or  $1.50  a  night.  The  charges  for  rooms  vary  from 
$72  each  to  $324  for  a  study  and  bedroom.  These  charges  include  all 
expenses  for  furnishing,  service,  heat  and  light.  Applications  for  rooms 
should  be  made  to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Humphrey,  Radcliffe  College,  before 
May  1,  as  assignments  are  made  during  the  month  of  May,  but  they  will 
be  considered  later  if  vacancies  occur.  Every  application  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  deposit  with  the  Treasurer,  Caroline  L.  Humphrey,  of  $15; 
otherwise  the  application  will  not  be  registered.  Further  details  are  given 
in  a  special  leaflet  describing  the  halls  of  residence. 

All  arrangements  for  boarding  and  lodging  for  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  are  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

Any  change  of  address  must  be  at  once  reported  to  the  Secretary. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Admission 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College,  fend  Graduates  of  other  Colleges 
of  good  standing  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  character  and  quali- 
fications, are  admitted  without  examination  as  Graduate  Students  in  Rad- 
cliffe College. 

An  application  for  admission  may  be  made  by  filHng  a  registration 
blank  and  depositing  it  at  the  office.  If  the  appUcant  is  not  a  graduate 
of  Radchffe  College,  she  must  also  file,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Aca- 
demic Board,  satisfactory  certificates  of  scholarship  and  character;  and 
if  she  holds  a  degree  from  any  institution,  she  must  present  diplomas 
or  official  certificates,  sufficient  to  furnish  evidence  of  her  holding  such 
degree  or  degrees. 

Admission  as  a  Graduate  Student  does  not  imply  admission  to  candidacy 
for  a  Degree. 

Graduate  Students,  not  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College,  who 
wish  to  become  candidates  for  any  degree,  should  make  early  appUca- 
tion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Academic  Year  if  possible,  in  order  to  learn 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  accepted  as  qualified  for  candidacy. 
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Residence 

Graduate  Students  are  required  to  be  in  regular  attendance  on  the  exer- 
cises in  some  course  or  courses  of  instruction,  and  to  do  all  the  required 
work  (including  all  examinations)  in  the  courses  which  they  elect;  or  to 
carry  on  regular  work  in  some  Laboratory  or  Museum  or  in  the  Library, 
under  the  frequent  inspection  and  criticism  of  some  specified  instructor  or 
instructors. 

Studies 

The  instruction  open  to  students  in  Radclifife  College  is  arranged  in  one 
list  of  Courses  of  Instruction,  consisting  of  Full  Courses  and  Half-Courses. 
These  are  distributed  into  three  groups  in  the  several  branches  of  study, 
namely, 

(1)  Courses  designed  primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

(2)  Courses  for  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

(3)  Courses  primarily  for  Graduates. 

Any  course  (or  half -course)  in  the  list  is  open  to  all  Graduate  Students 
who  present  sufficient  evidence  of  qualification  for  that  course.  It  is  some- 
times advisable,  and  is  not  unusual,  for  a  graduate  student  to  choose  some 
of  her  studies  from  the  Lower,  or  Undergraduate,  Group;  but  such  studies 
are  not  ordinarily  counted  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Many  of  the  studies 
of  the  Middle  Group  are  distinctly  of  Graduate  grade,  in  the  sense  of  being 
in  advance  of  such  as  are  ordinarily  pursued  for  a  Bachelor's  degree. 
They  are  thorough  and  comprehensive  courses,  characterized  by  advanced 
methods  of  instruction  and  study;  and  are  in  fact  largely  chosen  by 
Graduate  Students,  and  found  suitable  to  their  needs.  To  some  of  these 
courses,  Undergraduates  are  admitted  only  by  special  leave  of  the  instructor. 
To  the  courses  of  the  Upper  Group,  Undergraduates  are  admitted  only  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  instructor. 

Among  the  higher  courses  of  instruction  —  of  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Group.s  —  in  nearly  every  department  of  study,  arc  Courses  of  Research 
and  Sorninaries,  for  students  who  wish  to  do  special  work  of  an  advanced 
cliaractcr.  These  courses  are  carried  on  under  various  plans  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  several  departments,  but  always  with  the  object  of  affording 
opportunity  for  regular  independent  study. 

A  complete  yearns  work  for  a  Graduate  Student  regularly  consists  of  four 
full  cour.'iCH  of  instruction,  of  advanced  grade,  or  of  their  equivalent  in  courses 
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and  half-courseSj  pursued  throughout  an  academic  year.  If  the  work  is  to 
be  counted  toward  a  degree  it  must  be  completed  with  distinction.  All 
the  work  required  in  such  courses  must  be  done,  and  all  the  examinations 
must  be  passed,  unless  the  student  has  leave  from  the  Academic  Board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  to  omit  some  part  of  the  ordinary- 
requirement. 

Every  Graduate  Student  is  required  to  file  a  list  of  her  studies  for  the 
year  (or  at  least  for  the  first  haK-year),  at  the  time  she  registers,  with  the 
Secretary, —  or  within  two  days  thereafter,  at  the  office.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  Hst  she  is  advised  to  consult  with  the  instructors  or  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Division  or  Department  concerned.  If  a  change  in 
the  hst  is  subsequently  made,  written  notice  must  be  filed  at  the  office. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  devote  her  time,  largely  or  wholly,  to  special 
study  of  an  advanced  character  may  count  a  course  embracing  such  study 
as  equivalent  to  more  than  one  course,  up  to  a  complete  year's  work,  or 
may  carry  on  such  study  outside  and  in  place  of  the  regular  courses,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  some  specified  instructor  or  instructors. 
In  either  case,  the  substitution  proposed  must  have  the  approval  or  con- 
sent in  writing  of  the  instructor  or  instructors  concerned;  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  Academic  Board  is  required. 

DEGREES 

The  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Associate  in  Arts  are  as  follows : 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aets,  a 
candidate  must  have  passed  in  studies  amounting  to  sixteen  courses, 
together  with  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for  her;  making 
a  total  of  seventeen  or  seventeen  and  a  half  courses,  as  the  case  may  be. 
She  must,  moreover,  have  attained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  the  work  done  by  her  in  Radcliffe  College  in  satisfaction  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree,  and  in  her  Senior  year  must  have  passed  in  not 
less  than  four  courses,  with  grades  above  D  in  at  least  two  of  them. 

An  undergraduate  must  take,  in  each  academic  year,  at  least  four  courses, 
in  addition  to  such  work  in  Enghsh  as  may  be  prescribed  for  her;  and 
(including  her  prescribed  English)  she  may  take  five,  but  not  more,  as 
regular  courses  to  be  counted  towards  the  degree.  Most  of  the  courses 
taken  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  are  accepted  as  "half-courses"  in 
fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

The  ordinary  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  a  grad- 
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uate  of  a  college  of  good  standing  consists  of  at  least  one  year  of  residence 
and  study  devoted  to  advanced  work  approved  hy  the  Academic  Board  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College  as  affording  suitable  preparation  for  the  degree  and  completed 
with  high  credit.  Other  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  degree  on  condi- 
tions to  be  determined  in  each  case. 

All  candidates  must  possess  an  elementary  knowledge  of  two  modem 
foreign  languages,  ordinarily  French  and  German. 

The  programme  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  form  a 
consistent  plan  of  work  pursued  with  some  definite  aim,  whether  it  lies 
wholly  in  a  single  department  or  field  of  study,  or  in  more  than  one.  This 
work  may  be  done  either  in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  regular  courses  of 
instruction,  or  independently  of  them.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  guidance  of  some  specified  instructor.  Programmes 
should  be  submitted  early  in  the  academic  year,  and  no  programme  will 
ordinarily  be  approved  that  is  received  after  January  15  of  the  academic 
year  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken. 

No  student  may  count  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  courses  which 
she  has  taken  as  an  undergraduate. 

The  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  has  been  established,  in  co-operation 
with  Harvard  University  and  Wellesley  and  Tufts  Colleges,  for  women 
who  have  been  students  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  or  in  the  courses 
of  the  Boston  "Commission  on  Extension  Courses."  Regular  courses  in 
Radcliffe  College  taken  by  Special  Students  may  also  be  counted  toward 
this  degree. 

No  entrance  examination  is  required  for  candidacy  for  Associate  in  Arte, 
and  it  is  open  to  non-resident  students  under  the  following  rules: 

1.  For  the  degree  of  A.  A.  a  candidate  is  required  to  pass  in  studies 
amounting  to  the  same  number  of  courses  as  is  regularly  required  for  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  of  which  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  five  full  courses  shall 
be  courses  given  by  officers  of  instruction  of  Harvard  University  or  in  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  Of  these  courses,  one  shall  be  taken  from  each  of  the  following  four 
groups  of  subjects: — 

a.  Language,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Music. 

b.  Natural  Sciences. 

c.  History,  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

d.  Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

3.  Not  more  than  five  of  these  courses  shall  be  elementary  courses  in 
any  one  department. 
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Courses  leading  toward  the  degree  of  A.  A.  are  accepted  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee  in  fulfilment  of  the  academic  requirements  for  the 
promotion  of  teachers,  and  the  degree  is  accepted,  equally  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  as  quahfying  candidates  for  examination  for  a  high-school  teacher's 
certificate  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

All  diplomas  are  countersigned  by  the  President  of  Harvard  University 
and  bear  the  University  seal. 

TUITION  FEES 

The  annual  tuition  fee  for  a  student  doing  full  work  is  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  the  special  laboratory  fees  named  below.  It  is  payable 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  on  October  1,  seventy-five  dollars 
on  February  1. 

For  those  students  who  are  permitted  by  the  Academic  Board  to  take  less 
than  four  courses,  two-thirds  of  the  fee  is  payable  on  October  1,  the  remain- 
ing third  on  February  1.     The  charges  are  as  follows: — 

For  any  regular  course,  not  a  laboratory  course  or  course  of  research 
iixty  dollars;  for  any  haK-course,  not  a  laboratory  course,  thirty  dollars; 
for  a  coiu-se  of  research  or  for  a  laboratory  course,  besides  the  special  lab- 
oratory fees,  a  sum  equal  to  the  fee  for  one,  two,  or  more  courses,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  courses  to  which  the  Academic  Board  shall  consider 
it  equivalent  as  part  of  the  student's  work  for  the  year.  But  the  minimum 
fee  charged  for  any  student  is  forty  dollars,  and  the  maximum  fee,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  special  laboratory  fees,  is  two  hundred  dollars,  covering  any 
number  of  courses  that  a  student  is  permitted  to  take. 

Students  in  laboratory  courses  pay  in  addition  a  special  laboratory  fee 
of  ten  or  five  dollars  for  each  course  and  of  five  dollars  or  two  and  a  half 
dollars  for  each  half-course. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  for  any  shorter  time  than  a  whole  academic 
year,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Academic  Board. 

A  student  doing  full  work  and  therefore  liable  for  the  full  tuition  fee  of 
two  hundred  dollars  is  entitled  to  a  partial  remission  of  fee  in  case  of  prop- 
erly notified  withdrawal  from  college  or  protracted  absence,  as  follows:  if 
she  withdraws  in  the  course  of  the  academic  year  she  is  charged  only  to 
the  end  of  the  third  in  which  she  withdraws,  provided  that  before  that 
time  she  gives  written  notice  of  her  withdrawal  to  the  Dean;  otherwise 
she  is  charged  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written  notice  is  given. 

If  she  is  absent  with  the  consent  of  the  Academic  Board  for  three  conseo- 
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utive  months  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fifty  dollars  from  the  year's 
tuition  fee;  if  she  is  absent  for  the  whole  year,  not  including  the  mid-year 
and  final  examinations  or  either  of  them,  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  provided  she  has  given  in  either  case  previous 
notice  of  her  intended  absence  to  the  Dean. 

In  the  case  of  students  Hable  for  less  than  the  full  fee  of  two  hundred 
dollars  no  deduction  is  made  for  absence  or  withdrawal. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  fee  on  account  of  withdrawal  from 
a  course  or  courses  after  the  year  has  begun  unless  she  withdraws  from  the 
college  and  then  only  if  she  has  been  doing  full  work. 

No  claim  for  deduction  of  fee  will  be  considered  if  presented  after  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  absence  or  withdrawal  took  place. 

Ehzabeth  Gary  Agassiz  House  contains  in  addition  to  the  theatre, 
a  lunch  room,  living  room,  reading  room,  locker  room,  and  quiet  rooms 
for  the  daily  use  of  all  the  Radchffe  students.  Each  student  registered 
in  Radcliffe  College  is  required  to  pay  $5  for  the  use  of  Agassiz  House. 
This  amount  will  be  charged  on  the  first  term  bill. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after  October  15tl 
in  any  year  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  for  that  year  have  been  paid/J 
and  similarly  no  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after 
March  1st  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  have  been  paid;   and  in  no, 
event  is  any  degree  conferred  unless  all  dues  to  the  College  have  been  paic 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  Commencement  Day. 


THE  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON  FELLOWSHIP 
IN  GREEK  STUDIES 

In  1902,  James  Loeb,  of  the  Glass  of  1888,  gave  securities  valued  at  foi 
teen  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  tl 
fellowship,  which  he  had  maintained  during  the  year  1901-02,  "in  gratefi 
recognition  of  the  long  and  great  friendship  which  Professor  Norton  hi 
shown  him  since  his  })oyhood,  and  in  order  to  record  in  a  fitting  manner  thfi 
eminent  sorvices  which  Professor  Norton  has  rendered  the  cause  of  Archj 
ology,  and  his  beneficent  prominence  in  the  Archaeological  Institute  ol 
America  and  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens." 

In  1908  Mr.  Loeb  gave  additional  securities  valued  at  five  thousanc 
dollars.     The  annual  income  is  now  eight  hundred  dollars. 

(Competition    for  the  fcillowHliij)  is   to  l)c  open  to  undergraduates  anc 
grtiduates  of  Harvard  University,  and  of  Radcliffe  College. 
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The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Classics,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be  acces- 
sible. In  special  circumstances  the  Committee  may,  at  its  discretion, 
dispense  with  the  requirement  of  the  thesis.  In  the  award,  no  account 
is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means  of  the  competitor;  and  no  award  will 
be  made  in  case  the  theses  offered  are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have  the 
right  to  pubUsh  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  her  studies  for 
the  year  of  her  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  Committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  She  shall  also  agree  to  write  and 
pubhsh,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  her  fellowship,  a  monograph  embodying 
the  results  of  her  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  award  will  be  made 
in  the  spring  of  1913,  for  the  academic  year  1913-14.  The  following, 
subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee: — 

(1)  The  Expression  of  Pathos  in  Homer, 

(2)  The  Humanism  of  Euripides. 

(3)  The  Dramatic  Art  of  Menander. 

(4)  Lucian  as  a  Critic  of  Art. 

(5)  The  Romantic  Element  in  the  Later  Greek  Epic. 

(6)  Greek  Comedy  in  the  Light  of  contemporary  Vase-painting. 

(7)  Imperialism  and  Religion  at  Athens  in  the  Fifth  Century  B.  C. 

(8)  The  Uiupersis  in  the  Work  of  Greek  Vase-painters. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  December  1,  1912,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman 
not  later  than  February  15,  1913. 

In  1910  the  Fellowship  was  awarded  to  Hetty  Goldman,  {Bryn  Mawr) 
A.  B.  1903,  (Radchffe)  A.  M.  1910,  for  a  thesis  on  The  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus 
as  illustrated  by  Greek  Vase  Painting.  Miss  Goldman  was  reappointed 
to  the  Fellowship  in  1911. 
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WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  FELLOW- 
SHIP IN  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  offers  a 
Radclifife  College  Fellowship  in  economic  and  social  research,  with  a  stipend 
of  $500,  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  student  whose  previous  training  in 
economics,  or  in  history  and  government,  fits  her  to  undertake  original 
investigation.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  must  devote  the  year  to 
research  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  and  may  devote  one  year  to  work  in 
RadcHfiFe  College,  with  certain  provisions  for  a  scholarship.  Or  the  holder 
of  the  Fellowship  may  devote  one  half  of  her  time  for  two  years  to  research 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  Women's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union  and  one  half  of  her  time  to  work  in  RadcHfife 
College  with  a  stipend  of  $300  a  year  and  certain  provisions  for  a  scholar- 
ship. Application  for  the  Fellowship  should  be  made  before  April  1  to 
the  Department  of  Research,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  fellowship  was  awarded  in  1905-07  to  Caroline  Manning,  (Carleton 
College)  A.  B.  1898,  (Radcliffe)  A.  M.  1907.  It  was  awarded  in  1907-08 
to  Grace  Faulkner  Ward,  (Smith)  A.  B.  1900.  It  was  awarded  in  1908- 
10  to  Edith  Gertrude  Reeves,  (South  Dakota)  A.  B.  1906,  (Radcliffe) 
A.  B.  1907,  A.  M.  1910.  It  was  awarded  in  1910-11  to  Lorinda  Perry, 
(University  of  Illinois)  A.  B.  1909,  A.  M.  1910. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of 
Radclifle  College,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  on 
or  before  the  first  of  June,  1913. 

THE  EDWARD  AUSTIN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  1899,  the  sum  of  $25,500  was  received  by  Radcliffe  College  in  settle- 
ment of  the  bequest  of  $30,000,  made  by  Edward  Austin,  the  income 
thereof  to  be  paid,  to  "needy,  meritorious  students  and  teachers,  to  assist 
them  in  payment  of  their  studies." 
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In  1900  the  heirs  of  Edward  Austin  gave  $2,250  to  be  added  to  this  fund. 
For  the  year  1912-13  five  scholarships  were  awarded  from  the  income 
of  this  fund. 

THE  HARVARD  ANNEX  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  gift  of  the  Alumnae  and  students  of  the  "Harvard  Annex"  and 
their  friends,  an  annual  scholarship  has  been  established  to  be  known  as 
"The  Harvard  Annex  Scholarship  founded  by  Alumnae  of  RadclifiFe 
CoUege." 

THE  ELLEN  M.  BARR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Ellen  M.  Barr,  the  residue  of  her 
estate,  after  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  was  bequeathed  to  Radcliffe 
College.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annuity,  the  income  of  this  bequest 
is  to  be  applied  "in  the  form  of  annual  scholarships  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  each, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  in  Radcliffe  College,  who,  in  point  of  character, 
ability,  and  physical  constitution,  give  promise  of  future  usefulness,  and 
who  stand  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance." 

In  1912-13  five  scholarships  were  awarded  from  this  fund,  of  the  value 
of  $250  each. 

THE  ELLA  LOWELL  LYMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  gift  of  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman  of  Boston,  two  annual  scholarships 
were  established  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ella  Lowell  Lyman. 

THE  ELIZABETH  GARY  AGASSIZ  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Ehzabeth  Cary  Agassiz  Scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of 
?6150  by  friends  of  Mrs.  Agassiz,  received  in  1895. 

THE  AGNES  IRWIN  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  former  pupils  of  the  first  Dean  of 
Radcliffe  College,  the  Agnes  Irwin  Scholarship  was  established.  By  the 
terms  of  the  gift  the  student  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  scholarship  is 
to  be  appointed  by  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  and  all  details  regarding  it  are  to  be 
arranged  by  her  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
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THE  WIDOW  JOANNA  HOAR  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  College  established  the  Widow  Joanna  Hoar  Scholarship  with 
funds  contributed  by  an  unknown  friend  in  memory  of  the  widow  of 
Charles  Hoar,  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  in  England,  who  came  to  America  with 
her  children  in  1638.  In  awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given 
to  natives  of  Concord,  Mass.,  or  to  daughters  of  citizens  of  that  place. 

THE  MARIA  DENNY  FAY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
This  scholarship  was  estabhshed  by  the  friends  of  Maria  Denny  Fay. 

THE  JOSIAH  M.  FISKE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske,  of  New  York,  an  annual  scholarship 
was  estabhshed  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Josiah  M.  Fiske,  who 
was  once  a  resident  of  Cambridge. 

THE  CANTABRIGIA  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Cantabrigia  Scholarship  was  founded  in  1903  from  a  gift  made  by 
the  Cantabrigia  Club  of  Cambridge,  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  a 
resident  of  Cambridge. 

THE  ABBY  W.  MAY  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Sarah  Wyman  Whitman  of  Boston, 
an  annual  scholarship  was  established  in  memory  of  Abby  W.  May. 

THE  MARY  ELIOT  PARKMAl^  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Sarah  Wyman  Whitman,  of  Boston, 
an  annual  schohirship  was  established  in  memory  of  Mai-y  Eliot  Parkman. 

THE  JAMES  A.  WOOLSON  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  KcliolurKliip  was  cHtahlishod  by  the  bequest  of  James  A.  Woolson,  of 
Cambridge,  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  a  student  of  the  classics. 
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THE  CAROLINE  A.  KENNARD  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske  CoUord,  of  New  York,  an  annual  scholar- 
ship was  established  in  December,  1907,  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line A.  Kennard.  This  scholarship  is  to  be  given  ordinarily  to  a  student 
wishing  to  pursue  studies  in  science. 

CAPTAIN  JONATHAN   FAY  FUND  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  income  of  this  fund  in  each  year  is  to  be  appHed,  first,  to  the  expense 
of  preparing  and  issuing  a  diploma  in  such  form  as  the  Academic  Board 
may  decide,  provided  that  it  shall  appear  therein  that  it  is  issued  for  high 
scholarship,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  Captain  Jonathan  Fay  Fund  and 
Scholarship.  This  diploma  is  to  be  given  to  the  member  of  each  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  College  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Academic  Board,  has 
during  her  whole  course,  by  her  scholarship,  conduct  and  character  given 
evidence  of  the  greatest  promise.  The  balance  of  the  income  in  each  year 
is  to  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  to  such  student  in  the  College 
as  the  Academic  Board  shall  consider  most  worthy  of  assistance.  If  in  any 
year  the  Academic  Board  shall  not  consider  any  student  sufficiently  worthy 
of  assistance  in  their  opinion,  the  balance  of  the  income  for  that  year  is  to 
be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund.  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
diploma  or  payment  the  student  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  diploma  and  scholarship  were  awarded  for  the  year  1911-12  to 
Bessie  London  of  the  class  of  1912. 

THE    SARAH    SHERBURNE    LANGDON  HAVEN  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  1908,  by  the  will  of  John  Haven  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  $10,000  were  be- 
queathed to  RadcHffe  College.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
testator  the  College  established  two  scholarships  named  in  memory  of 
his  mother,  Sarah  Sherburne  Langdon  Haven. 

THE  MARGARET  RAE  INGOLS  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of  $2150  by  former  pupils 
and  personal  friends  of  Margaret  Rae  Ingols.  In  awarding  this  scholar- 
ship preference  is  to  be  given  to  Cambridge  students,  especially  to  pupils 
of  the  school  succeeding  that  of  Miss  Ingols. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  LATIN  SCHOOL  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of  $2500  by  the  Cambridge 
Latin  School  Club  of  Rad cliff e  College.  In  awarding  this  scholarship 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  a  graduate  of  the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
School  or  to  a  descendant  of  a  graduate  of  the  old  Cambridge  Latin  School. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  joint  decision  of  the  Dean  of 
RadcUffe  College  and  of  the  officers  of  the  Club. 

THE  ANNA  PARSONS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Lydia  Augusta  Barnard  $30,000  were 
bequeathed  to  Radcliffe  College,  to  establish  "scholarships  for  women,  to 
be  known  as  the  Anna  Parsons  Scholarships." 

In  addition,  $10,000  were  bequeathed  to  Radcliffe  College  to  be  held 
in  trust  during  two  hves,  eventually  to  be  added  to  the  above  sum  of  $30,000. 

THE  ELNATHAN  PRATT  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Elnathan  Pratt  of  Worcester,  a  scholar- 
ship was  established  "to  be  known  as  the  Elnathan  Pratt  Scholarship, 
the  income  of  which  shall  be  devoted  annually  to  the  support  of  some  one 
deserving  and  needy  female  student,  the  preference  to  be  given  to  a  student 
coming  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts." 

THE  JOSIAH  PARSONS  COOKE  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  of  Cambridge, 
a  sum  of  money  was  left,  "to  found  a  scholarship  to  be  called  the  Josiah 
Parsons  Cooke  Scholarship  the  income  to  be  given  in  preference  to  a  student 
wishing  to  pursue  scientific  study." 

THE  ANDREW  C.  SLATER  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  Andrew  C.  Slater  a  scholarship  was  established 
**  the  income  to  be  given  to  needy  and  deserving  students." 

THE  CARRIE  F.  ABBOTT  SCHOLARSHIP 
By  Uirms  of  the  will  of  Carrie  F.  Abbott,  of  Cambridge,  $5,000  were  be- 
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queathed  to  Radcliffe  College,  "  the  annual  income  therefrom  to  be  devoted 
towards  paying  the  tuition  or  other  necessary  expenses  of  any  meritorious 
student  in  said  College." 

RADCLIFFE  UNION  ROOM 

A  scholarship  giving  the  use  of  the  largest  single  room  in  Bertram  Hall 
to  a  graduate  student  in  Radcliffe  College  is  offered  by  the  Radcliffe 
Union  for  the  years  1912-1915  and  is  open  to  graduates  of  colleges  of 
acknowledged  standing  who  are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts. 

This  scholarship  was  awarded  for  1912-13  to  Lizzie  Clyde  Whitmirb, 
(Southern  University)  A.  B.  1910;   (Radcliffe). 

The  Scholarships  for  1912-13  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Graduate  Students, 

Ursula  Delchamps,  (University  of  Alabama)  A.B.,  1911. 

Rachel  Hibbard,  A.B.,  1902;   A.M.,  1904. 

Ruth  Holden,  A.B.,  1911;  A.M.,  1912. 

Eva  Alberta  Mooar,  A.B.,  1908. 

Blanche  Evelyn  Spring,  A.B.,  1908. 
Class  of  1913, 

Ethel  Cohen. 

Elizabeth  Morgan  Cooper. 

Edith  Mary  Gartland. 

JuUa  Dorothy  Gordon. 

Irene  Mary  Haworth. 

Eli-zabeth  Jackson. 

Alice  Ardelle  Kelsey. 

Harriet  Webster  Marr. 

Gertrude  Tower  Nichols. 

Mabel  WoodiU  Wilber. 
Class  of  1914, 

Catherine  Bancroft  Beatley. 

Adelia  Ethel  Borden. 

Helen  Dorothea  Crawford. 

Helen  Mildred  FitzGerald. 

Frances  Leverton  Holmes 

Anna  Eveleth  Holman. 

Mary  Folsom  Underbill. 
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Class  of  1915, 

Blanche  Maude  Benjamin. 

Marjorie  Bridgman. 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Church. 

lone  Althea  Danforth  Proctor. 

Lillian  Hadassah  Rosenblum. 

Vera  Sanford. 

Helen  A  vesta  Thomas. 

Gladys  Whitson. 
Class  of  1916, 

Harriet  Chenery  Bonney. 

Hester  Weatherbee  Browne. 

Dorothy  Heath  Dodge. 

Lillian  Lucy  Hunter. 

Margaret  Wight  King. 

Margaret  Clement  Todd. 

Margaret  Frances  Woodward. 

Helen  Henderson  Worth. 

LOAN  FUNDS. 

In  1908  the  sum  of  $1000  was  given  to  Radcliffe  College  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Mary  Lowell  Stone  Loan  Fund, 

and  to  be  lent  to  deserving  students.     Grants  from  this  fund  must  carry  1^ 

the  obligation  of  ultimate  repayment  without  interest.     At  least  one-tenth  |- 

of  the  fund  must  always  be  kept  in  the  Treasury.  '| 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education   of  Women  J/ 

has  at  its  disposal  a  small  loan  fund,  and  also  a  limited  amount  of  money  .• 

devoted  to  scholarship  purposes  for  regular  students  of  the  upper  classes,  f' 

Inquiries  concerning  both  of  these  may  be  made  of  the  Dean  of  Rad-  i, 

chffo  College.  t 

In  1907  the  Alumnae  of  Miss  Brown's  School  in  Boston  gave  $766.32  J 

for  the  benefit  of  a  Student's  Loan  Fund  at  Radcliffe  College.     A  com-  |; 

mittcc  of  the  RaddifTc  Alumnae  Association  has  received  additions  to  "{< 

the  original  sum,  and  offers  the  fund  in  loans  of  varying  amounts  to  'i 

Htufionts  of  approved  standing  and  character  who  need  financial  help  to  r 

continue   their   college   course.     For   information   concerning   this   fund  | 

api)lication  should  be  made  to  Miss  Therese  Norton,  51  Academy  Street,  Itj 
Arlington. 
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PRIZES 

THE  SARGENT  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  first  offered  in  1886-87  by  John  Osborne  Sargent  of  New- 
York,  of  the  class  of  1830,  and  was  endowed  in  his  memory,  in  1892,  by  his 
daughter,  Georgiana  W.  Sargent.  The  prize  is  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
is  offered  for  the  best  metrical  translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace,  to  be 
selected  each  year  by  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 

The  selection  for  1912-13  is  the  fifth  ode  of  the  fourth  book  of  Horace. 

Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  com- 
pete for  this  prize.  The  prize  may  be  withheld  if  no  competitor  appears 
to  deserve  it. 

The  version  must  be  neatly  and  legibly  written  or  typewritten,  upon 
letter  paper  of  good  quality,  of  the  quarto  size,  with  a  margin  of  not  less 
than  one  inch  at  the  top,  at  the  bottom,  and  on  each  side,  so  that  it  may 
be  bound  up,  if  desired,  without  injury  to  the  writing.  The  sheets  must 
be  securely  stitched  or  riveted  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  manu- 
script can  be  easily  opened  and  read.  The  title-page  of  each  manuscript 
must  bear  an  assumed  name,  with  a  statement  of  the  writer's  academic 
standing;  and  the  writer  must  give  in,  with  her  manuscript,  a  sealed  letter, 
containing  her  true  name  and  superscribed  with  her  assumed  name. 

The  manuscript  must  be  deposited  with  the  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1913. 

In  1890  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Helen  Leah  Reed,  of  the 
class  of  1890. 

In  1892  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Margaret  Foster  Herrick, 
a  special  student. 

In  1901  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Norma  Rose  Waterburt, 
of  the  class  of  1904. 

In  1911  Honorable  Mention  was  awarded  to  Anna  Eveleth  Holman, 
of  the  class  of  1914. 

THE  GEORGE  B.  SOHIER  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  founded  by  the  late  Waldo  Higginson  of  Boston,  of  the 
Class  of  1833  in  Harvard  College,  in  memory  of  his  brother-in-law  George 
Brimmer  Sohier  of  the  Class  of  1852.     The  endowment  is  for  "one  prize 
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of  $250  for  the  best  thesis  presented  by  a  successful  candidate  for  Honors  in 
English  or  in  Modern  Literature.  If  no  thesis  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  prize, 
no  prize  will  be  given."  "The  competitors  may  be  either: —  (1)  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College,  (2)  Harvard  graduates  who  are  resident  at 
the  University  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  (3)  students  in  Rad- 
cliffe  College." 

In  1897  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  of  the 
class  of  1897.  Subject:  "Pubhshed  Collections  of  Enghsh  and  Scottish 
Ballads,  1765-1802." 

In  1904,  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Frances  Elizabeth  Newell, 
of  the  class  of  1904.  Subject:  "Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  Sabrina 
Legend." 

In  1909  one  half  of  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Louise  Anns 
Hannon  of  the  Class  of  1909.  Subject:  "Lord  Chesterfield,  A  Study  of 
the  Survival  in  the  18th  Century  of  the  Aristocratic  Ideal." 

THE  CAROLINE  I.  WILEY  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  founded  in  1897  in  memory  of  Miss  Carohne  I.  Wilby,  by 
her  friends  and  former  pupils. 

The  fund,  originally  $3,060  has  been  somewhat  increased,  and  the  income 
is  to  be  given  annually  to  a  Radcliffe  student  as  a  prize  "for  the  best  origi- 
nal work  in  any  department."     The  Wilby  Prize  was  awarded  as  follows: — 

In  1899  to  Kate  O.  Petersen,  (Vassar)  A.  B.,  1890,  (Radcliffe)  A.  M., 
1895,  Radcliffe  graduate  student,  1895-97,  for  a  thesis  on  the  Sources 
of  Chaucer's  Nonne  Prestes  Tale,  published  in  the  series  of  Radcliffe 
College  Monographs. 

In  1900  to  Lucy  Allen  Paton,  A.  B.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1894,  Ph.D.,  1902, 
for  a  thesis  on  Morgan  la  Fie,  pubhshed  in  the  series  of  Radcliffe  College 
Monographs. 

In  1004  to  Belva  Mary  Herron,  (University  of  Michigan)  B.  L.,  1899, 
Ra^lcliffc  graduate  student  1903-04,  for  a  paper  on  the  Progress  of  Labor 
Organization  among  Women,  and  to  Caroline  Strong,  A.  B.,  1903, 
A.  M.,  190G,  for  a  thesis  on  the  Tail-Rhyme  Strophe  in  English  Poetry. 

In  1905  to  Eleanor  Harris  Rowland,  A.  B.,  1903,  A.  M.,  1904,  Ph.D., 
1905,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  the  Aesthetics  of  the  Repetition 
of  ViHual  Sparc  Forms. 

In  1900  to  Frances  Hall  Rousmanierb,  (Wellesley)  A.  B.,  1900,  A.  M., 
1004,  (Radcliffe)  Ph.D.,  1906,  for  a  paper  on  Certainty  and  Attention. 
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In  1907  to  Mabel  Ellbry  Adams,  Radcliffe  special  student  1896-1904, 
1905-07,  A.  B.,  1908,  for  a  thesis  entitled,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Condition 
of  one  hundred  deaf  persons  who  have  been  pupils  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School  in  Boston. 

In  1909  to  Kate  Fairbanks  Puffer,  (Smith)  A.  B.,  1900,  (RadcUffe) 
Ph.D.,  1909,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  The  Interrelations  of  Psycho- 
physical Rhythmical  Processes. 

In  1910  to  Maud  Bassett  Gorham,  A.  B.,  1902,  A.  M.,  1906,  Ph.D.,  1910, 
for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  The  Tradition  of  Restoration  Comedy  in 
the  Works  of  Richardson,  Fielding  and  Smollett. 

In  1911  to  Ruth  Holden,  A.  B.,  1911,  for  her  paper  on  Reduction  and 
Reversion  in  the  North  American  Sahcales. 

In  1912  to  Charlotte  Farrington  Babcock,  A.  B.,  1906,  A.  M.,  1909, 
Ph.D.,  1912,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  A  Study  of  the  Metrical  Use 
of  the  Inflectional  e  in  Middle  English,  with  Particular  Reference  to 
Chaucer  and  Lydgate. 

The  prize  may  be  withheld  if  no  thesis  or  original  work  is  deemed  worthy 
of  it. 

SUSAN  ANTHONY  POTTER  PRIZE 

This  prize  is  instituted  by  Professor  M.  A.  Potter,  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  Susan  Anthony  Potter.  The  prize  is  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  is  to  be  given  for  the  best  thesis  by  a  student  in  Harvard  University 
or  Radcliffe  College,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  on  any  subject  in  the 
field  of  Comparative  Literature  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Comparative   Literature. 

Candidates  should  submit  their  subjects  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment early  in  the  autumn  of  1912.  May  1,  1913,  will  be  the  last  day  for 
receiving  theses  in  competition. 

In  1911  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Maud  Elizabeth  Temple,  (Bryn  Mawr} 
A.  B.,  1904,  A.  M.,  1905,  RadcUlBfe  graduate  student  1909-10,  for  a  thesig 
tntitled  "Christine  de  Pisan,  a  Precursor  of  French  Classicism." 

OLD  TESTAMENT  PRIZES. 

For  the  year  1912-13  two  friends  of  the  University  offer  two  prizes,  of 
fifty  dollars  and  forty  dollars  respectively,  to  be  awarded  to  the  two  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College  or  RadcUffe  College  who  shall  show  in  a 
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special  written  examination  the  best  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  examination  will  take  place  during  the  second 
half  of  May,  1913. 

THE  SYLVIA  PLATT  PRIZE 

The  Sylvia  Piatt  Prize  for  the  best  poem  written  by  a  student  of  RadcHffe 
College  in  the  year  1912-1913,  is  offered  by  Miss  Mary  Caroline  Hardy. 
The  prize  will  be  fifty  doUars.  If  no  poem  is  deemed  worthy,  the  prize 
will  not  be  given.  Manuscripts  must  be  delivered  at  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  not  later  than  Monday,  May  12th.  The  title  page  of  each  manu- 
script must  bear  an  assumed  name  with  a  statement  of  the  writer's 
academic  standing,  and  must  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  letter  contain- 
ing her  true  name,  and  superscribed  with  her  assumed  name.  No  condi- 
tions as  to  the  subject  or  the  length  of  the  poem  are  prescribed;  but 
students  are  advised  to  make  their  poems  short. 

PLACES  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

A  complete  list  of  places  in  which  examinations  will  be  held  in  June,  1913, 
will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  March. 
In  September  examinations  will  be  held  in  Cambridge  only. 
In  1912,  examinations  were  held  in  the  following  places. 

California 

Lo8  Angeles,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Harvard  School. 

Connecticut 

Washington,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Gunnery  School. 

District  of  Columbia 
Washington,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Friends  School. 

Georgia 

AUanla,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boys'  High  School 
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Illinois 

Chicago,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Law  School  of  Northwestern  University, 
southeast  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Lake  Streets. 

Indiana 
Indianapolis,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Shortridge  High  School.  ^ 

Iowa 

Burlington,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 
Des  Moines,  in  the  rooms  of  the  West  High  School. 

Kentucky 
Louisville,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  First  Street, 

Maine 

Portland,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Portland  High  School. 

Maryland 

Baltimore,  in  the  rooms  of  Baltimore  City  College. 

Massachusetts 

Andover,  in  the  rooms  of  Phillips  Academy. 

Cambridge,  at  10  Garden  Street. 

Concord,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Fall  River,  in  the  rooms  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School. 

Fitchburg,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Lowell,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School. 

Lynn,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Milton,  in  the  rooms  of  Milton  Academy. 

Quincy,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Springfield,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 

Worcester,  in  the  rooms  of  Worcester  Academy. 
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Michigan 

Detroit,  in  the  rooms  of  the  University  School. 
Minnesota 

St.  Paul,  in  the  rooms  of  St.  Paul  Academy,  corner  Portland  Avenue 
and  Dale  Street. 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 
St.  Louis,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School,  Grand  Avenue  and 
Windsor  Place. 

New  Hampshire 

Wolfboro,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Brewster  Free  Academy. 
New  York 

Albany,  in  the  rooms  of  Albany  Academy. 

Buffalo,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

New  York,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Charlton  School. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Cleveland,  in  the  rooms  of  the  University  School. 
Youngstown,  in  the  rooms  of  Rayen  School. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Pennsylvania 

Erie,  in  the  roomR  of  the  High  School. 
Pliiladdpliia,  in  tlie  roornH  of  the  Central  High  School. 
I'iltHburg,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Miitenberger  Street. 
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Hhode  Island 

Providence,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Hope  Street  High  School. 

Virginia 
Richmond,  in  the  rooms  of  the  John  Marshall  High  School. 

Washington 

Seattle,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  School,  No.  15. 
Spokane,  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  South  Central  High  School, 
Administration  Building. 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee,  in  the  rooms  of  the  East  Division  High  School. 

Germany 

Bonn,  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Munich,  at  the  Coit  School  for  Boys,  14  Konradstrasse. 

Switzerland 

Geneva,  in  the  rooms  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 


1913 
RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 

ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS.     (June) 


Saturday,  June  I4 
10.00-12.00    Projection  Drawing.*     2.00-5.00    Freehand    Drawing.* 

Monday,  June  16 

8.30.  All  candidates  who  have  not  previously  registered  for  laboratory- 
examinations  should  meet  at  10  Garden  Street  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  examinations. 


9.00-12.00 

9.00-11.00 

11.15-  1.15 


8.00-11.00 
8.00-11.00 

11.15-12.45 


8.00-11.00 

8.00-11.00 

8.00-11.00 

11.30-  1.00 


8.00-11.00 
8.00-11.00 

11.30-12.30 

8.00-11.00 
8.00-11.00 

11.1^12.45 


History  (New  Plan). 
Elementary  History. 
Advanced  History. 


1.30-3.00 
2.00-3.00 
3.15-4.45 
3.15-4.15 


Physics  (New  Plan). 
Elementary  Physics. 
Chemistry  (New  Plan). 
Elementary  Chemistry. 

Botany. 
Zoology 
Astronomy. 


Geography. 

Latin    (Elementary 

Advanced) . 
Latin  (New  Plan). 


and 


Tuesday,  June  17 

German  (New  Plan).      1.45-2.45 

German  (Elementary     3.00-4.00 

and  Advanced).  4.15-5.15 

Elementary  Algebra. 

Wednesday,  June  18 
English  (New  Plan).      2.00-3.00 
Elementary  English.       3.15-6.15 
English  A. 
Advanced  Algebra.         3.15-6.15 

Thursday,  June  19 
Greek  (New  Plan). 
Greek  (Elementary  and 

Advanced). 
Civil  Government. 

Friday,  June  20 
French  (New  Plan).       2.15-5.15     Mathematics  (New Plan). 
French  (Elementary       2.15-4.15     Plane  Geometry. 

and  Advanced). 
Logarithms  and  Trigo-  4.45-6.15    Solid  Geometry. 

nometry. 


LABORATORY  EXAMINATIONS 

In  .Juno,  clfWHCH  from  schools  near  Cambridge  take  the  laboratory  exam- 
inationH  in  PhyHJcH  and  Cliomistry  on  earlier  days. 

•  Kxiirnlnr4t|r,n»  In  Freehand   Druwlny  and  in  Projection  Drawing  are  held  in 
Cambridgf)  only 
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RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 

ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS.     (September) 


8.00-11.00 
8.00-11.00 

11.30-12.30 


9.00-12.00 

9.00-11.00 

11.15-  1.15 


8.00-11.00 

8.00-11.00 

8.00-11.00 

11.30-  1.00 


Friday,  September  12 
Greek  (New  Plan). 
Greek  (Elementary  and 

Advanced) . 
Civil  Government. 


Saturday, 
History  (New  Plan) . 
Elementary  History. 
Advanced  History. 


September  13 
1.30-3.00    Physics  (New  Plan). 
2.00-3.00     Elementary  Physics. 
3.15-4.45     Chemistry  (New  Plan). 
3.15-4.15     Elementary  Chemistry, 

Monday,  September  15 

English  (New  Plan).  2.00-3.00    Geography. 

Elementary  English.  3.15-6.15     Latin    (Elementary   and 

English  A.  Advanced). 

Advanced  Algebra.  3.15-6.15     Latin  (New  Plan). 

Tuesday,  September  16 

2.15-5.15    Mathematics  (New  Plan). 


8.00-1 1 .00    French  (New  Plan) . 
8.00-11.00    French  (Elementary 

and  Advanced).  2.15-4.15 

11.15-12.45     Logarithms  and  Trigo-  4.45-6.15 
nometry. 


Plane  Geometry. 
Solid  Geometry. 


Wednesday, 
8.00-11.00     German  (New  Plan). 
8.00-11.00     German  (Elementary 

and  Advanced). 
11.15-12.45     Elementary  Algebra. 

Thursday,  September  18 
10.00-12.00    Projection  Drawing.*     2.00-5.00    Freehand  Drawing.* 


September  17 
1.45-2.45     Botany. 
3.00-4.00    Zoology. 
4.15-5.15    Astronomy. 


SEPTEMBER  EXAMINATIONS 
The  September  Examinations  will  be  held  in  Cambridge  only, 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

In  June,  1913,  papers  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  may 
be  substituted  for  corresponding  papers  set  for  the  separate  admission 
examinations  held  by  Harvard  University  under  the  "old  plan"  but  no 
candidate  may  offer  both  Harvard  and  Board  examinations  in  the  same 
subjects.  For  more  particular  information  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
Radchffe  College. 

The  examinations  of  the  Board  will  be  held  June  16-21,  1913.  Appli- 
cations to  attend  the  Board's  examinations  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Sub- 
Station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  upon  application. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  (also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on  the 
Mississippi  River)  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  June  2,  1913; 
applications  for  examination  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada 
must  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations, 
that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May  26,  1913;  and  applications  for  examina- 
tion at  points  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  must  be  received 
at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before 
Monday,  May  12,  1913. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  examinations  of  the  candidates  concerned, 
but  only  upon  the  payment  of  $5.00  in  addition  to  the  usual  examination 
fee. 

The  examination  fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be 
accepted  in  advance  of  the  application)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order, 
express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York,  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the  Board 
will  be  published  about  March  1.  Requests  that  the  examinations  be 
held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  ad- 
drcHHcd  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  than  February  1. 
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Monographs  prepared  by  the  students  are  pub- 
lished and  sold  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company. 

Besides  the  present  publication,  Radclifife  College 
issues  annually  a  list  of  its  Courses  of  Study  and 
an  Annual  Report.  These  documents,  and  also 
separate  pamphlets,  published  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity giving  detailed  accoimts  of  the  work  of  the 
principal  departments,  may  be  had  by  addressing 

RadcliJBfe  College, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


IRabcUfle  College 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

LQI4«  8FILU30ISUBIU3'/ 


*  *  *  The  legal  title  of  the  Corporation  (to  be  used  in  making  gifts  and 
bequests)  is  "  Radcliffe  College."  Radcliffe  College  should  be  described 
as  established  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge^ 
Massachusetts. 


The  College  buildings  are  open  to  visitors  interested  in  the  work  of  the  CoU 
lege,  both  in  vacations  and  in  term-time;  though  students  only  are  admitted 
to  the  class-rooms  during  the  hours  of  lectures. 

The  Laboratories  of  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Physiology  are 
in  buildings  on  the  grounds. 

The  Laboratory  of  Biology  occupies  quarters  in  the  University  Museum  in 
Oxford  Street. 

The  Gymnasium  is  open  to  all  students  without  charge. 

The  Dean  and  the  Secretary  may  be  consulted  at  Fay  House  during  term- 
time,  and  special  appointments  may  be  made  as  required. 


The  Academic  year  begins  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  In  1914  it  is  September  28.  Students 
report  for  registration  at  9  A.  M.  of  that  day.  Students  from  a 
distance  are  allowed  to  register  Tuesday  morning. 

The  summer  vacation  begins  at  Commencement,  and  ends  on 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  September. 

Tlie  Christmas  recess  is  from  December  23,  1914,  to  Jan.  2, 1915, 
inclusive. 

The  Springe  recess  in  1914  is  from  Ai)ril  19  to  April  25,  inclusive, 
and  in  KH.'*  is  from  April  IS  to  April  24,  inclusive. 


§labrliff^  €alhst. 


Radcliffe  College,  the  successor  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate 
Instruction  of  Women,  offers  systenaatic  collegiate  instruction  of  women 
under  the  professors  and  other  teachers  of  Harvard  University.  More 
than  a  hundred  instructors  of  the  University  are  teachers  in  Radcliffe 
College. 

Fay  House,  10  Garden  Street,  contains  the  offices  and  several  of  the  reci- 
tation-rooms. The  other  recitation-rooms,  the  library,  and  the  gymnasium 
are  near  Fay  House.  The  College  has  five  laboratories,  of  Astronomy, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Biology.  The  collections  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology,  the  University  Museums  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Mineral- 
ogy, the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Germanic  Museum  are  also  open  to 
the  students;  and,  by  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  the  students  have  the  use  of  the  University  Library,  contain- 
ing 680,040  volumes.  Opportunities  for  study  in  the  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory, the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  Herbarium  are  also  afforded. 

The  requirements  for  admission  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  are  identical 
with  those  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  The  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  Radcliffe  College  correspond  to  both  "Undergraduate"  and 
"Graduate"  courses  offered  by  Harvard  University,  and  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  enable  a  woman  to  perform  the  work  required  by  the 
University  for  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M,  In  addition  to  these, 
Graduate  Students  in  Radcliffe  College  have  access  to  a  large  number  of 
Graduate  courses  in  Harvard  University.  The  examinations  are  the 
same  in  both  institutions,  and  the  diplomas  conferring  the  degrees  of 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  Ph.  D.  are  countersigned  by  the  President  of  Harvard 
University  as  a  guarantee  that  these  degrees  are  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  degrees  given  by  the  University. 

For  provisions  for  the  admission  of  Special  Students  and  Graduate  Stu- 
dents, see  pages  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53  and  54. 


EZRA  HENRY  BAKER,  A.  B. 

MARY  LOWELL  BARTON 

GREGORY  PAUL  BAXTER,  Ph.  D. 

BERTHA  MAY  BOODY,  A.  M. 

LE  BARON  RUSSELL  BRIGGS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

WILLIAM  ELWOOD  BYERLY,  Ph.  D. 

ELLA  LYMAN  CABOT 

FREDERICK  PICKERING  CABOT,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

GEORGE  HENRY  CHASE,  Ph.  D. 

SARAH  MARIA  DEAN,  A.  B. 

LILIAN  HORSFORD  FARLOW 

FREDERICK  PERRY  FISH,  A.  B. 

CAROLINE  LOUISE  HUMPHREY,  A.  B. 

ALICE  MARY  LONGFELLOW 

MABEL  HARRIS  LYON,  A.  B. 

ELLEN  FRANCIS  MASON 

FANNY  PEABODY  MASON 

JOHN  FARWELL  MOORS,  A.  M. 

GEORGE  HOWARD  PARKER,  S.  D. 

FRANCES  PARKMAN 

FRED  NORRIS  ROBINSON,  Ph.  D. 

JOSEPH  BANGS  WARNER,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

KENNETH  GRANT  TREMAYNE  WEBSTER,  Ph.  D. 

ANNA  FLORENA  WELLINGTON,  A.  B. 

SARAH  YERXA,  A.  B. 


Ex-offi,cio 


LeBabon  Russell  Brigqs 

gtHtt 

Bertha  May  Boody 

^xtmuxtx 
Ezra  Henry  Baker 
Council 
LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  Chairman 
Bertha  May  Boody 
Ezra  Henry  Baker 
Kenneth  Grant  Tremayne  Webster 
Frederick  Pickering  Cabot  John  Farwell  Moors 

Anna  Florena  Wellington  Frances  Parkman 

Frederick  Perry  Fish  Fred  Norris  Robinson 

Ella  Lyman  Cabot 
gitahmk  §anx)i 
Kenneth  Grant  Tremayne  Webster,  Chairman 
LeBaron  Russell  Briggs 
Bertha  May  Boody 
Edward  Laurens  Mark  Albert  Andrew  Howard 

Horatio  Stevens  White  George  Lyman  Kittredgb 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall  Charles  Hall  Grandgent 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth  Edwin  Francis  Gay 

^ttxttnx^ 

Harriet  Dean  Buckingham 

librarian 

Rose  Sherman 

Pistress  of  §ntram  fall 

Eliza  Mason  Hoppin 

W^Bixm  of  derate  fopkiitson  dliot  fjall 

Elinor  Mead  Buckingham 

ilistrtss  of  Carafe  Mfeitman  fall 

Margaret  Gilman- 

pifitrrss  of  |am£S  anb  g^ugusta  fantarb  ^all 

Edith  Mary  Coe 

Jlirector  of  tljt  (J5gmnasmm 

Elizabeth  Agnes  Wright  i 
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Stanirmg  €ammittuB 


The  House  Committee  in  charge  of  buildings,  house-service,  grounds, 
and  repairs  and  additions,  Mr.  Baker,  Chairman,  Mr.  Briggs  (ex-officio), 
Miss  Boody. 

The  Students*  Committee  in  charge  of  the  general  discipline  of  the  students, 
oversight  of  their  homes  while  in  Cambridge,  and  of  their  amusements, 
clubs,  and  social  life.  Miss  Boody,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Lyon, 
Mrs.  Parkman. 

The  Library  Committee  with  general  supervision  of  the  Library, 
Mrs.  Farlow,  Chairman,  Mr.  Briggs  (ex-officio),  Mrs.  H.  A.  de  Windt, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Coolidge,  Miss  E.  F.  Mason. 

The  Finance  Committee  in  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  Expendi- 
ture, Endowment  Fund,  etc.,  Mr.  Moors,  Chairman,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Fish. 

The  Committee  on  the  Halls  of  Residence,  Miss  Boody,  Chairman,  Miss 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  Barton,  Miss  Hopkinson,  Mrs.  Parkman,  Miss  Yerxa. 

For  the  information  of  school  officers  and  others,  the  College  keeps 
a  list  of  those  students  who  have  received  degrees  or  certificates  and  wish  to 
1    find  positions  as  teachers. 


REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION    TO    RADCLIFFE 

COLLEGE 


ADMISSION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  Radcliffe 
College  are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  Radcliffe 
College  holds  no  independent  entrance  examinations,  but  is  authorized 
to  make  arrangements  by  which  women  may  take  the  Harvard  Examina- 
tions and  have  their  work  submitted  to  the  Harvard  Examiners.  These 
examinations  may  be  taken  in  Cambridge,  and  in  other  places  in  which 
the  Harvard  examinations  are  held  in  June.  The  September  examina- 
tions are  held  in  Cambridge  only.* 

Two  examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  will  be  held  in  Cambridge 
in  1914,  in  Fay  House.  The  days  and  hours  are  given  in  detail  on  pages 
sixty-seven  and  sixty-eight  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  academic  year  begins  on  Monday,  September  28,  1914.  Students 
register  at  the  Office  on  that  day  at  nine  a.  m.     See  2nd  page  of  cover. 

Any  one  expecting  to  take  admission  examinations  should  register  for 
such  examinations  on  a  form  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
When  writing  for  this  form  she  should  say  whether  she  is  a  PreUminary  or 
a  Final  Candidate.  The  Registration  Blanks  of  all  candidates  who  wish  to 
take  examinations  in  June  should  be  properly  filled  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  by  June  1,  those  of  candidates  who  wish  to  take  examina- 
tions in  September,  by  September  2. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  RadcHffe  College  is  required  to  fur- 
nish a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  or  college  which 
she  has  attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  she  has  studied.  She  must 
also  refer  to  two  persons  from  whom  information  about  her  may  be  ob- 
tained. References  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  college  a  month 
before  the  examination. 

♦  For  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  see  page  75 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION   TO   THE  FRESHMAN 
CLASS   OF   RADCLIFFE   COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  plans  of  Admifision  to  Radcliffe  College. 

OLD  PLAN 

To  be  admitted  under  this  plan  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Radcliffe 
College  a  candidate  must  present  herseK  for  examination  in  certain  studies. 
These  studies  must  amount  to  sixteen  and  one-half  units  of  school  work, 
except  that  candidates  who  present  both  Elementary  Latin  and  Elementary- 
Greek  will  be  admitted  without  conditions  on  fifteen  and  one-half  units  of 
school  work.  In  not  less  than  five  units  a  candidate  must  pass  examina- 
tions with  grades  above  D. 


Prescribed  Studies.  m 

i 

Enghsh 3    units 

Parti.     Reading.  Part  11.     Study. 

Foreign  Languages: — 

either 

Elementary  Greek 2  units 

or 

Elementary  Latin 3     " 

and  either 

Elementary  German 2     " 

or 

Elementary  French 2     " 

History : — 

Any  one  of  the  following: — 

Ancient  HlHtory 1  unit  English    History 1  unit 

Kuroi)ean  IliHtory 1     "  American    History 1     " 

Mathnmatics: — 

Both  of  the  ff)llf)wing: — 

Klr:inentary  Algebra  ...  1 J  units  Plane  Geometry 1  unit 


Science: — 


One  unit  of  school  work  chosen  from  the  following: 

Physics 1  unit  Botany . . 

Chemistry 1    "  Zoology  . . 

Geography 5 


.|  unit 


Elective  Work 

Sufficient  additional  subjects  chosen  from  the  complete  hst  below  to 
make  up  the  total  of  sixteen  and  one-half  (or  fifteen  and  one-half)  units 
as  required  above. 


Complete  List  op  Admission  Studies  (Old  Plan)* 


English  (3) 

Greek 

Elementary  Greek  (2) 
Advanced  Greek  (1) 

Latin 

Elementary  Latin  (3) 
Advanced  Latin  (1) 

German 

Elementary  German  (2) 
Advanced  German  (1) 

French 

Elementary  French  (2) 
Advanced  French  (1) 

History 

Elementary  History  (1) 
Advanced  History  (1) 


Mathematics 

Elementary  Algebra  (1|) 

Advanced  Algebra  (|) 

Plane  Geometry  (1) 

Solid  Geometry  (5) 

Logarithms    and    Trigonom- 
etry (i) 
Sciences 

Physics  (1) 

Chemistry  (1) 

Geography  (^) 

Botany  (^) 

Zoology  (f ) 
Drawing 

Freehand  Drawing  (|) 

Projection  Drawing  (|) 
Civil  Government  (^) 


♦  For  definition  of  admission  studies,  see  pages  14-45. 
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Admission  with  Conditions 

Candidates  who  fail  to  meet  in  full  the  requirements  indicated  above 
may  be  admitted  under  conditions  which  require  them  to  pass  certain 
examinations  later,  or  to  do  extra  College  work.  As  the  ratings  of  the 
individual  subjects  in  time  units  are  approximate  only,  and  as  they  make 
no  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  years  of  a  school  course, 
the  weights  given  to  the  various  subjects  in  determining  the  question  of  a 
candidate's  fitness  for  admission  with  conditions  on  less  than  a  complete 
record  will  not  necessarily  be  strictly  proportional  to  these  ratings.  In 
admitting  students  with  conditions,  the  Academic  Board  take  into  account 
not  only  the  number  of  units  in  which  a  student  passes  but  also  the  quality 
of  her  work  as  shown  both  by  her  examinations  and  by  her  school  record. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  define  the  requirements  for  admission  with 
conditions  in  terms  of  units.  The  requirements  for  admission  without 
conditions  are  defined  above  in  terms  of  units  and  grades;  but  the  require- 
ments for  admission  with  conditions  vary  with  individual  records.  The 
Academic  Board  consider  each  case  on  its  merits.  ^ 
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Candidates  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  extended  study  of  English 
or  of  any  other  modern  literature  are  advised  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  as  well  as  of  Latin. 


NEW  PLAN 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  may  apply  for  admission 
either  by  the  plan  described  above  or  by  the  following  alternative  plan. 
This  new  plan  docs  not  take  the  place  of  the  old  plan;  it  provides  another 
methf>d  of  admisHJon  for  good  scholars. 

To  be  udinitt(;d  to  Radcliffe  College,  a  candidate 

1.  Must  ])r(;Hc;nt  evidence  of  an  approved  school  course  satisfactorily 

completed;  and 

2.  MuHt  show  in  four  examinations,  as  explained  below,  that  her 

Hcholarehip  is  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 
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School  Record 

A  candidate  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Admission  evidence  of 
her  secondary  school  work  in  the  form  of  an  official  detailed  statement 
showing 

(a)     The  subjects  studied  by  her  and  the  ground  covered. 
(6)     The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each, 
(c)     The  quality  of  her  work  in  each  subject. 
To  be  approved,  this  statement  must  show 

(a)     That  the  candidate's  secondary  school  course  haa  extended  over 

four  years. 
(6)  That  her  course  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  languages, 
science,  mathematics,  and  history,  no  one  of  which  has  been 
omitted. 
(c)  That  two  of  the  studies  of  her  school  programme  have  been  pur- 
sued beyond  their  elementary  stages,  i.  e.,  to  the  stage  required 
by  the  present  advanced  examinations  of  Harvard  College  or  the 
equivalent  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  •■ 

The  Examinations 

If  the  official  detailed  statement  presented  by  the  candidate  shows  that 
she  has  satisfactorily  completed  an  approved  secondary  school  course,  she 
may  present  herself  for  examinations  in  four  subjects  as  follows: — 
(o)    EngHsh. 

(b)  Latin. 

(c)  Mathematics,  or  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

(d)  Any  subject  (not  already  selected  under  (c))  from  the  following 

Ust:— 

Greek  History  Physics 

French  Mathematics  Chemistry 

German 

These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time,  either  in  June  or 
in  September. 


For  terms  of  admission  to  advanced  standing,  see  pages  45,  46,  and  47 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Registration  for  Examination. —  Candidates  for  admission  by  examination 
are  required  to  register  for  examination  on  blank  forms  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary.  Candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined  in 
June,  1914,  in  the  United  States,  should  register  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  June  1,  1914;  those  who 
wish  to  be  examined  in  September,  1914,  by  September  2.  Candidates 
who  wish  to  be  examined  in  June,  outside  of  the  United  States,  should 
register  at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  by 
May  11,  1914.  In  September,  examinations  are  not  held  outside  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Fees. —  Each  registration  for  examination  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
examination  fee  of  five  dollars,  or  of  fifteen  dollars  if  the  examination  is' 
held  in  Europe.  For  this  a  receipt  will  be  given,  and  the  amount  will  be 
deducted  from  the  first  payment  for  tuition.  The  fee  will  not  be  returned 
to  a  candidate  who  does  not  enter  the  College.  This  fee  cannot  be  accepted 
in  advance  of  registration.  It  must  be  sent,  with  the  registration  hlanky 
by  check,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter,  to  Radcliffe  College^ 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  candidate  for  examination  in  two  or  more  successive  years  will  be 
required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  in  each  year.  A  candidate  for  admis- 
sion under  the  Old  Plan  who  divides  her  examinations  between  June  and 
Soptember  of  the  same  year  will  be  required  to  pay  an  examination  fee 
for  each  part. 

Division  of  Examinations. —  A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old 
Plan  may  divide  her  examinations  among  several  examination  periods.  If 
she  takes  any  examinations  one  year  or  more  before  the  year  in  which  she 
completes  her  admission  record,  she  is  known  as  a  "Preliminary  Candidate,"' 
and  her  exarninatioriH  are  spoken  of  as  "preliminary  examinations." 

CertificfUcH. —  The  Colh^gc  does  not  accept  certificates  of  secondary 
Bchools  in  place  of  entrance  examinations.  The  testimony  of  teachers  is, 
however,  highly  vulucsd  and  is  given  special  consideration  in  all  cases  in 
which  tlic  evidence  of  examinations  appears  inconclusive.  On  the  receipt 
of  each  regiHtration  for  examinations,  preliminary  or  final,  a  blank  form 
will  he  Bent  to  the  liead-master  of  the  school,  requesting  the  candidate's 
record  and  any  facts  about  her  character  and  scholarship  which  will  bo 
helpful  to  the  Acad(!mic  Board. 
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Certificates  of  Honorable  Dismissal. —  Every  candidate  for  admission 
is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school 
or  college  she  has  attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  she  has  studied. 
If  a  candidate  has  within  a  year  left  one  school  for  another,  or  for  a  private 
tutor,  any  certificate  received  from  the  second  school  or  private  tutor 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  written  consent  of  the  principal  of  the  first 
school. 

Good  English. —  Clear  and  idiomatic  English  is  expected  in  all  exami- 
nation papers  and  note-books  written  by  candidates  for  admission. 
Teachers  are  requested  to  insist  on  good  English,  not  only  in  translations, 
but  in  every  exercise  in  which  the  pupil  has  occasion  to  write  or  to  speak 
English. 

Laboratory  Examinations. —  A  candidate  who  is  examined  in  any  study 
in  which  a  laboratory  examination  is  held  will  hand  in  her  laboratory 
note-book  at  the  hour  of  the  laboratory  examination.  Laboratory  note- 
books will  be  deposited,  after  examination,  in  the  Secretary's  ofiice,  where 
they  will  be  kept  for  one  year,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  owners. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  New  Plan,  offering  Physics  or 
Chemistry,  who  is  unable  to  present  herself  in  June  for  a  laboratory  ex- 
amination, must  take  such  a  test  in  Cambridge  in  the  following  September. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  examined  in  June  at  any 
place  where  a  laboratory  examination  is  not  provided  will  be  required  to 
take  such  an  examination  in  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
she  enters  College;  but  if  she  passes  the  written  examination  in  June,  the 
subject  will  be  temporarily  counted  in  her  favor  in  determining  the  question 
of  her  admission  to  College.  * 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  who  has  passed  only  the 
written  examination  in  a  subject  which  also  requires  a  laboratory  examina- 
tion receives  the  grade  called  "provisional  pass."  This  grade  holds  good 
only  until  the  opening  of  the  year  in  which  she  enters  College.  If  she  has  not 
at  that  time  completed  her  record,  she  is  conditioned  in  the  subject,  and  to  remove 
that  condition  later  she  must  pass  both  the  written  and  the  laboratory  examina- 
tion. 

A  candidate  who  has  received  a  "provisional  pass"  and  who  intends  to 
enter  College  in  September,  1914,  may  take  her  laboratory  examination 
during  the  September  period  of  the  admission  examinations.  To  make  an 
appointment  for  these  laboratory  examinations,  a  candidate  should  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  Radcliffe  College  before  September  3, 1914. 
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STUDIES  IN  WHICH  EXAMINATIONS  ARE  HELD 

Examinations  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  will  be  held  in  the 
studies  contained  in  the  following  list,  and  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments in  each  study  therein  defined.  For  the  terms  of  admission  see  pages 
8-11. 

1.    English 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  may  take  either  Elementary 
English  or  English  A  (for  English  A  see  page  43).  If  she  passes  English  A 
she  is  exempt  from  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Freshman  year  (English  A); 
hut  if  she  passes  it  with  Grade  D  she  is  required  to  take  before  the  end  of  her 
second  year  a  half-course  in  English  Composition  in  addition  to  her  regular 
elective  courses.  Furthermore,  on  the  evidence  of  her  examination  book  she 
may  be  credited  with  an  ungraded  mark  of  ''pass"  in  Elementary  English, 
but  required  to  take  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Freshman  year. 

Candidates  who  do  not  intend  to  anticipate  the  required  English  of  the 
Freshman  year  are  advised  not  to  take  the  examination  in  Elementary  English 
until  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  enter  College. 

Elementary  English 
Requirements  for  1914 

In  1014  the  examination  will  be  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  which  met 
February  22,  1909.     'J'hesc  recommendations  are  as  follows: — 

Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  Command  of  correct 
and  clear  ICngliHli,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  Ability  to  read  with  accuracy, 
intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  firHt  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition. 
EngliHh  grurntnar  nhoiild  ordiruiriiy  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school; 
and  correct  Hpclling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted 
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in  connection  with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles 
of  English  composition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  para- 
graphs, and  the  different  kinds  of  whole  composition,  including  letter- 
writing,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in  composition, 
oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the  secondary  school 
period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  narration,  description,  and 
easy  exposition  and  argument  based  upon  simple  outlines.  It  is  advisable 
that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal  experience, 
general  knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  her 
reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in  language  and  composi- 
tion should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches 
to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  Enghsh  in  her  recitations 
and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

lAterature 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books,  headed 
reEpectively  Reading  and  Study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a  progressive 
course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with  both  lists  the 
student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to  commit 
to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose. 
As  an  aid  to  literary  appreciation  she  is  further  advised  to  acquaint  herself 
with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works  she 
reads  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

1.  Reading. —  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit 
of  intelligent  reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  hterature  by  giving 
her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  She  should  read 
the  books  carefully,  but  her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details 
that  she  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at  least  ten  units*  are 
to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group : — 

(a)  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if 
desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the 

*  Each  unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons. 
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omiBsion,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Virgil's 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  EngUsh  trans- 
lations of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

(6)  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  As 
You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  the  Fifth;  JuUus  Caesar. 

(c)  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
either  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens's  David  Copperfield  or  Dickens's  Tale  of 
Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

(d)  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed);  Irving's 
Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings; 
Thackeray's  English  Humourists;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at 
least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along  with 
a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's 
Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons, 
including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal 
Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey. 

(e)  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with 
especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowpcr,  and  Burns;  Gray's 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village; 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon; 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whittior's  Snow  Bound;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  anrl  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancf'lot  and  Elaine,  and  the  I^issing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier 
TuneH,  The  Ix)Ht  Ivoarlor,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,  Home  'i'houghts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Inci- 
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dent  of  the  French  Camp,  Herv6  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up 
at  a  Villa  —  Down  in  the  City, 

At  a  conference  of  certain  colleges,  upon  request  of  representatives  of  the 
schools,  the  following  books  were  selected  for  recommendation  to  the 
schools;  the  examination,  however,  will  be  based  on  the  full  Hst  as  printed 
above: — 

The  Old  Testament;  the  Odyssey;  Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It  and 
Juhus  Caesar;  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Scott's  Quentin  Durward; 
Selections  from  Lincoln;  Macaulay's  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings; 
Gray's  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard;  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village;   Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

2.  Study. —  This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and 
logical  continuation  of  the  student's  earher  reading,  with  greater  stress 
laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
the  understanding  of  allusions.  For  this  close  reading  are  provided  a  play, 
a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay,  as  follows : — 

Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus; 
either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  or  both  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  either  Macau- 
lay's  Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials 
of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units  chosen,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  described  earlier,  from  the  lists  headed  Reading;  and 
it  may  include  also  questions  upon  grammar  and  the  simpler  principles  of 
rhetoric,  and  a  short  composition  upon  some  topic  drawn  from  the  student's 
general  knowledge  or  experience.  On  the  books  prescribed  for  reading, 
the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  short  paragraphs 
on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may  choose  out  of  a  considerable 
number.  These  topics  will  involve  such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
plot,  character-development,  and  other  qualities  of  style  and  treatment  as 
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may  be  fairly  expected  of  boys  and  girls.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the 
candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions  upon  the  practical  essentials 
of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one 
another,  the  construction  of  individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable 
diflficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of  modern  English  which  one  should 
know  in  distinction  from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition  and  those 
books  comprised  in  the  list  headed  Study.  The  test  in  composition  will 
consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several  para- 
graphs; the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  prescribed  for  study, 
from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  her  personal  knowledge  and 
experiences  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner 
will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from  which  the  candidate 
may  make  her  own  selections.  The  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study 
will  consist  of  questions  upon  their  content,  form  and  structure,  and  upon 
the  meaning  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  quali- 
ties of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives 
of  the  authors,  their  own  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to 
which  they  belong. 

Requirements  for  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  and  1919. 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  command  of 
correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with 
accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

Grammar  and  Composition 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition. 
English  grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school; 
and  correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously 
exacted  in  connection  with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The 
principUis  of  Enghsh  composition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of 
words,  Rcntcnces,  and  paragraphs  should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and 
practice  in  composition,  oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout 
the  Hccondary  school  period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  letter- 
writing,  narration,  dnHcription,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument.     It  is 
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advisable  that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal 
experience,  general  knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  English,  as  well  as 
from  her  reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in  language 
and  composition  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in 
all  branches  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in 
her  recitations  and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 


Literature 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books,  headed 
respectively  Reading  and  Study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a  progressive 
course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with  both  lists, 
the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to  com- 
mit to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose.  As  an  aid  to  literary  appreciation,  she  is  further  advised  to  acquaint 
herself  with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose 
works  she  reads  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 


(a)  Reading 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  her  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  She  should  read  the  books 
carefully,  but  her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  she 
fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two 
selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I:  — 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. —  The  Old  Testament,  comprising 
at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther; 
the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V, 
XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI, 
XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  the  Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  lUad,  and 
Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  ex- 
cellence. » 
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For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from  any  other  group  may 
be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakspere. —  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Merchant  of 
Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  King  John;  Richard  II;  Richard  III;  Henry  V;  Coriolanus; 
JuUus  Caesar  *;   Macbeth*;   Hamlet*. 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction. —  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100 pages); 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages 
to  Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag) ;  DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I; 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Frances  Burney's  EveUna;  Scott's 
Novels  (any  one);  Jane  Austen's  Novels  (any  one);  Maria  Edgeworth's 
Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee;  Dickens's  Novels  (any  one); 
Thackeray's  Novels  (any  one);  George  Ehot's  Novels  (any  one);  Mrs. 
Gask ell's  Cranford;  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward,  the  Wake; 
Reade's  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone; 
Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  or 
Kidnapped,  or  Master  of  Ballantrae;  Cooper's  Novels  (any  one);  Poe's 
Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice- 
Told  Tales,  or  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse;  a  collection  of  Short  Stories 
by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc. —  Addison  and  Steele's  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverlcy  Papers,  or  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
(about  200  pages);  Boswell's  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson 
(about  200  pages);  Franklin's  Autobiography;  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
(about  200  pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb's 
Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages);  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  (about  200 
pages);  Thackeray's  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the 
English  Humourists;  Macaulay's  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay  (any  one); 
Trevelyan's  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages);  Ruskin's  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  or  Sfslections  (about  150  pages);  Dana's  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast;  SeUjctions  from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  ILill  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address, 
and  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate; 
Park  man's  The  Oregon   Trail;    Thorcau's   Walden;     Lowell's   Selected 

•  If  not  chos(5n  for  study  undor  (6). 
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Essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes's  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table;  Stevenson's  An  Inland  Voyage,  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey; 
Huxley's  Autobiography,  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the 
addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and 
A  Piece  of  Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey, 
Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers;  a  collection  of  Letters  by  various 
standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry. —  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books 
II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
Bums;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study 
under  6);  Goldsmith's  The  Traveller,  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope's 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as, 
for  example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads.  The  Battle  of  Otterbum,  King 
Estmere,  Young  Beichan,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a 
selection  from  later  ballads;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel, 
and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion; 
Macaulay's  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The 
Armada,  Ivry;  Tennyson's  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix, 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of 
the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a 
Villa— Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied 
Piper,  "De  Gustibus"  — ,  Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum, 
and  the  Forsaken  Merman;  Selections  from  American  Poetry,  with 
special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

(6)  Study 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon 
form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  under- 
standing of  allusions.  The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four 
groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I.    Drama. —  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 
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Group  IL  Poetry. —  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either 
CJomus  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson's  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail, 
and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory. —  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Macaulay's  Two  Speeches  on  Copyright,  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper 
Union;  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays. —  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from 
Burns's  Poems;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson's  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials 
of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  on 
grammar  and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific 
questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation 
of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of 
individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good 
usages  of  modern  English,  which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from 
current  errors.  The  main  test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more 
casays,  developing  a  theme  through  several  paragraphs;  the  subjects  will 
be  drawn  from  the  books  read,  from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and 
from  lier  personal  knowledge  and  experience  quite  apart  from  reading. 
For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  eight 
or  ten,  from  which  the  candidate  may  make  her  own  selections.  She  will 
not  be  expected  to  write  more  than  four  hundred  words  per  hour. 

The  examination  in  literature  will  include:  — 

A .  Generjil  (luestions  designed  to  test  such  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  liUtratun!  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined 
undfT  (a)  Redding,  above.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit  a 
liHt  of  tlio  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  in  which  she  was  prepared;  but  this  list  will  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  detailed  questions. 
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B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  will  consist  of 
questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning 
of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  works,  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style. 
General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors, 
their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  English,  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  which  are  based  upon  the  same  requirements : — 

EngHsh:   a.  Reading  and  Practice,     h.  Study  and  Practice. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  examination  in  EngUsh,  under  the  New  Plan,  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  as  follows:  Part  A  will  require  answers  to  questions  on  the 
subject-matter  and  significance  of  certain  books  and  parts  of  books;  Part 
B  will  require  the  composition  of  an  essay;  Part  C  will  require  the  kind 
of  knowledge  that  should  have  been  gained  through  mastering  such  books 
as  those  prescribed  for  study  under  the  Old  Plan.  In  Parts  A  and  B  con- 
siderable Hberty  of  choice  will  be  allowed;  in  Part  C  this  hberty  of  choice 
will  be  somewhat  restricted. 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  will  be  to  test  the  ability  of  the  can- 
didate to  write  clearly  and  correctly,  and  to  show  that  she  has  read,  under- 
stood,  and  appreciated  a  sufficient  amount  of  English  Hterature.  The 
paper  will  contain  some  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  except  by 
candidates  who  are  able  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  the  solution 
of  unexpected  problems.  In  so  far  as  ability  to  pass  the  examination  will 
depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  books,  it  will  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  those  books  prescribed  under 
the  Old  Plan,  though  no  candidate  who  has  been  intelhgently  prepared  to 
attempt  the  examination  under  the  Old  Plan  should  find  herself  at  any 
disadvantage  if  she  decides  to  avail  herself  of  the  New  Plan. 

GOOD  ENGLISH. 

The  requirement  of  good  English  is  insisted  on  in  papers  in  all  subjects 
throughout  the  entrance  examinations.  However  excellent  in  substance, 
no  examination  wUl  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory  unless  it  is  free  from 
elementary  errors  in  spelling,  usage,  punctuation,  grammar,  sentence-structure , 
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and  paragraphing.  When  the  answers  are  of  considerable  length,  candidates 
are  advised  to  plan  them  before  they  begin  to  write.  In  every  case,  they  are 
urged  to  save  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  examination  for  the  revision  and  cor- 
rection of  details. 

A 

2,  3.    Greek 
2«    Elementary  Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
fitudied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 
through  at  least  two  school  years.  The  two  parts  of  the  examination  can- 
not be  taken  separately:— 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  Attic  prose.  (The  passages  set 
for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(6)  A  thorough  examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  Xenophon 
(about  thirty  pages*),  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  mastery  of  the 
ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language;  the  test  to 
consist,  in  part,  of  writing  simple  Attic  prose,  involving  the  use  of  such 
words,  constructions,  and  idioms  only  as  occur  in  the  portion  of  Xenophon 
prescribed. 

The  portion  of  Xenophon  prescribed  for  this  examination  is  the  first 
book  of  the  Anabasis,  chapters  i-viii.  Two  years'  notice  will  be  given  of 
any  change  in  the  selection. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Greek  a  candidate 
may  offer  Greek  a  ii,  Greek  Composition;  Greek  b,  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Book.s  I-IV;  and  Greek  g,  Translation  at  Sight  of  Greek  Prose,  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  These  examinations  must  be  offered 
at  the  same  time. 

3.     Advanced  Greek 

The  requirement  of  Attic  prose  in  Advanced  Greek  is  discon- 
tinued. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  Bystcmatic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 

•  T*ho  pagM  of  tho  moro  rocont  Toubnor  text  editions  are  taken  as  a  standard  in 
ihU  ciatume  It. 
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through  at  least  three  school  years.  The  second  part  of  the  examination 
(Greek  Composition)  is  optional,  but  candidates  are  advised  to  try  this 
part  of  the  paper,  since  a  fair  translation  will  offset  deficiencies  in  the 
preceding  part. 

(o)  The  translation  at  sight  of  Homer,  with  questions  designed  to  test 
the  candidate's  understanding  of  the  passages  set,  and  questions  on 
ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms,  and  on  prosody.  There 
will  also  be  questions  on  the  Homeric  poems  and  Homeric  life.  (The 
passages  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic 
English.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  Attic  prose  of  a  short  passage  of  connected 
English  narrative.  (The  passage  set  for  translation  will  be  based  on  some 
portion  of  the  Greek  prose  works  usually  read  in  preparation  for  College, 
and  will  be  limited  to  the  subject-matter  of  those  works.) 

The  estimate  of  the  periods  of  study  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  examinations  in  Greek  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  candidate  has  begun  the  study  of  Latin  at  least  a  year  earher,  and  has 
continued  it  along  with  her  Greek  course;  otherwise  the  periods  specified 
would  not  be  sufficient. 

In  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  in  Greek,  candidates 
should  read  from  130  to  170  pages*  of  Attic  prose.  For  the  advanced 
examination  candidates  should  read  from  3000  to  5000  verses  of  Homer. 
The  reading  of  Homer  may  be  advantageously  begun  with  a  thorough 
study  of  Iliad,  Books  I  and  II  (to  the  catalogue  of  ships). 

The  pupil  should  be  constantly  guided  in  proper  methods  of  reading, 
and  trained  to  read  the  Greek  intelHgently,  as  Greek,  before  undertaking 
to  render  it  into  idiomatic  English.  There  should  be  constant  practice  in 
reading  aloud,  with  due  expression,  and  in  hearing  the  language  read.  In 
connection  with  the  reading,  to  ensure  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the 
pupil's  understanding  of  the  language,  the  study  of  grammar,  with  some 
practice  in  writing  Greek,  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course. 
There  should  also  be  frequent  written  translations  into  idiomatic  English. 

To  prepare  for  the  examination  in  Greek  Composition,  pupils  should  be 
trained,  from  an  early  stage  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  render  into  Greek, 
not  merely  detached  sentences,  illustrative  of  constructions,  but  also  pas- 
sages of  connected  narrative  or  description,  prepared  by  the  teacher  on  the 
basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 

•  See  foot-note,  page  24. 
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In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Greek,  a  candidate 
may  ofifer  Greek  ch,  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I-III,  and  Sight  Translation  of 
Homer,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Candidates  who  take  this  Board  examination  are  advised  to  present  also 
Greek  /,  Prose  Composition,  since  a  fair  success  in  it  will  offset  deficiencies 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  examination  in  Advanced  Greek. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  examination  in  Greek  will  be  similar  to  examinations  set  heretc 
fore.     The  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts,  A,  B,  and  C.     If 
candidate  has  had  instruction  in  Attic  Greek  only,  she  will  take  Parts 
and  B.     If  she  has  had  instruction  in  Homer,  she  will  take  Part  C  and  suchi 
other  parts  of  the  paper  as  will  best  exhibit  the  extent  of  her  knowledge.] 

4.    Latin 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  hav£ 
studied  Latin  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  lessons  a  week,  extending 
through  at  least  three  years.     It  will  also  test  the  attainment  of  thoE 
who  have  pursued  the  subject  four  years  or  more.     The  passages  set  foi 
translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English. 

The  examination  paper  will  include  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  vei 
of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  at  sight,  passages  froi 
Cicero's  orations  for  the  Manifian  law  and  for  Archias,  and  from  Virgil's 
Aeneid,  I,  II,  IV,  or  I,  II,  VI,  with  questions  on  the  subject-matter,  hterai 
and  historical  allusions,  and,  in  the  case  of  Virgil,  on  prosody,  and  passagf 
for  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin  Composition.  Questions  on  forms 
syntax,  and  the  idioms  of  the  language  may  be  asked  in  connection  wit! 
any  part  of  the  examination. 

L     A  candidate  who  offers  Latin  under  the  "new"  plan  of  admissioi 
will  select  at  least  one  passage  of  Latin  to  be  translated  at  sight,  a  passag 
from  the  Cicero  or  the  Virgil  named  above,  one  of  the  English  passage 
to  he  tranHlated  into  Latin,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  paper  as  will  best 
exhibit  hor  knowlodgo  of  Latin. 

IL     A  candidate  who  offers  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin  a^ 
one  time,  under  the  "old"  plan  of  admission,  will  select  a  sight  passage  ol 
Latin  verHc,  an  advanced  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  the  proscribe 
Cicero  or  Virgil,  anri  the  more  advanced  passage  of  English  to  bo  trans 
later!  into  \jfx,\.\u. 
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III.  As  heretofore,  a  candidate  under  the  "old"  plan  of  admission  may 
divide  the  examination  into  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin. 

(a)  A  candidate  who  offers  Elementary  Latin  will  select  from  the 
examination  paper  a  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  either  the  prescribed 
Cicero  or  the  prescribed  Virgil,  and  the  Elementary  Latin  Composition. 

(6)  A  candidate  who  offers  Advanced  Latin  will  select  a  sight  passage 
of  Latin  verse,  an  advanced  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  the  prescribed 
Virgil  or  Cicero,  and  the  more  advanced  passage  of  EngUsh  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin.* 

Substitutes    for    Harvard    Examinations    in    Latin 
Elementary  Latin 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Latin  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board : — 

Latin.     (These  must  be  offered  the  same  year.) 

N.  R.  1.     Grammar. 

N.  R.  2.     Elementary  Prose  Composition. 
(  N.  R.  4,     Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose; 
<      or, 
(  N.  R.  5.     Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 

Advanced  Latin 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Latin  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board : — 
Latin.     (These  must  be  offered  the  same  year.) 

r  N.  R.  4.     Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose; 
]        or, 

(  N.  R.  5.     Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 
(The  candidate  will  take  that  paper  which  she  did  not  offer  for  Ele- 
mentary Latin.) 
N.  R.  6.    Advanced  ProsF  Composition. 

•  A  candidate  who  presents  under  the  "  old  "  plan  of  admission  Elementary  and 
Advanced  Latin  at  separate  examinations  will  be  required  to  take  the  prescribed 
Virgil  on  the  final  examination  if  she  took  the  prescribed  Cicero  on  the  elementary 
ozamlnation,  and  vice  versa. 
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Note. —  A  candidate  may  substitute  in  any  one  year  the  following 
examinations  of  the  Board  for  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin: — 

N.  R.  4.  Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose. 
N.  R.  5.  Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 
N.  R.  6.    Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

A  candidate  offering  the  papers  of  this  group,  who  is  unable  to  pass  in 
both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin,  may  yet  show  knowledge  sufficient 
to  receive  credit  in  Elementary  Latin. 

Recommendations 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  Latin  which  met  at  Cleveland  in  October,  1909,  the  Department 
of  the  Classics  makes  the  following  recommendations: — 

(a)  The  minimum  course  of  reading  pursued  in  preparation  for  the 
examination  in  Latin  should  include,  in  addition  to  such  easy  reading 
as  usually  accompanies  an  introductory  book,  at  least  175  pages  of  Latinj 
prose  and  at  least  5000  verses  of  Latin  poetry,  which  is  approximate!] 
equivalent  to  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Cicero's  orations  for  the  Manilian] 
Law,  against  Catiline,  and  for  Archias;    and  Virgil's  Aeneid,  I-VI.     Thit 
minimum  amount  of  reading  should  be  selected  from  the  following  author 
and  works:    Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War),  Nepos  (Lives),  Cicert 
(Orations,  Letters,  and  De  Senectute),  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthinel 
War),  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid),  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,! 
Fasti,   and  Tristia).     Schools  are  urged  to  read  much  more  than  the] 
rnitiiriium  amount  and  to  enlarge  the  range  of  authors  from  whose  works] 
reading  is  selected. 

(h)  In  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  at  least  175  pages  of  j 
pro.se  uliould  he  read  (for  85  of  which  the  corresponding  amount  of  poetry] 
may  ho  substituted).  The  prescribed  Cicero  or  the  prescribed  Virgil] 
sliould  be  included  in  this  reading.  For  the  advanced  examination  the 
reading  of  the  student  in  both  poetry  and  prose  should  be  considerably! 
exfendcd,  and  she  should  continue  her  work  in  composition.  Iler  work! 
nhould  include  the  proscribed  Virgil,  in  case  she  studied  the  prescribed  Ciceroj 
in  propjiralion  for  the  el(;inoniary  examination  or  vice  versa. 

The  pupil  Hhoulrj  bo  constantly  gui(l(!d  in  proper  methods  of  reading,  anc 
trained  to  road  the  Latin  intelligently,  as  Latin,  before  undertaking 
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render  it  into  idiomatic  English.  There  should  be  constant  practice  in 
reading  aloud,  with  due  expression,  and  in  hearing  the  language  read.  In 
connection  with  the  reading,  to  ensure  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the 
pupil's  understanding  of  the  language,  the  study  of  grammar,  with  some 
practice  in  writing  Latin,  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course. 
There  should  also  be  frequent  written  translations  into  idiomatic  English. 

To  prepare  for  the  advanced  examination  in  Latin  Composition,  pupils 
should  be  trained,  from  an  early  stage  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  render 
into  Latin  not  merely  detached  sentences,  illustrative  of  constructions, 
but  also  passages  of  connected  narrative  or  description,  prepared  by  the 
teacher  on  the  basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 


6,  6.     German 

6.     Elementary  German 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  German  prose.  (The  passages 
set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  German  of  simple  English  sentences,  or  of  easy 
connected  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  gram- 
mar. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  profi- 
ciency of  candidates  who  have  read  not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of 
easy  German  (including  reading  at  sight  in  class) . 

Grammar  should  be  studied  concurrently  with  the  reading  as  an  indispen- 
sable means  of  ensuring  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  understanding  of 
the  language.  The  requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the  conju- 
gation of  the  weak  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs;  the  declension  of 
articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified;  the 
commoner  prepositions;  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries;  the 
elements  of  syntax,  especially  the  rules  governing  the  order  of  words. 

Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught,  and  the  pupils  should  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  hear  German  spoken  or  read  aloud.  The  writing 
of  German  from  dictation  is  recommended  as  a  useful  exercise. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  German,  a  candi- 
date may  ofifer  Elementary  German  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 
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6.    Advanced  German 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German.  (The  passages  set  for 
translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of  English 
prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  iii; 
grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  Enghsh  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  those  who  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified  under 
Elementary  German,  not  less  than  five  hundred  pages  of  classical  and 
contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is  recommended  that  the  reading  be 
selected  from  such  works  as  the  following:  Riehl,  CuUurgeschichtliche 
Novellen;  Freytag,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit,  Die  Journalisten; 
Kohlrausch,  Das  Jahr  1813;  Schiller,  Der  dreissigjdhrige  Krieg,  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Hermann  und 
Dorothea,  Egmont,  Iphigenie;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  About  one 
half  of  the  amount  read  should  be  Nineteenth  Century  prose. 

In  the  translation  into  German  candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  accidence,  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the 
principal  uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  and  the  essentials  of  syntaxJ 
especially  the  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  subjunctive  and] 
infinitive  modes. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  trained  to  follow  a  recitationl 
conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by] 
the  instructor. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  German,  a  candidat 
may  ofi"cr  Intermediate  German  of  the  College  Entrance  ExaminationJ 
Board. 


NEW  PLAN 


The  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts  —  A,  B,  C.  Parts  A  and  B] 
will  reprcwent  the  minimum  that  may  be  offered  and  will  contain  pas- 
iiagc-H  for  tranfilntion  adapted  to  those  who  have  had  a  school  course  in 
German  two  years  in  length.  Candidates  who  have  studied  German 
three  years  or  more  must  take  PartH  B  and  C.     Under  one  of  these  heads, 
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an  option  will  be  provided  for  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  Grerman  to  allow  them  to  show  their  abihty  to  express  them- 
selves in  that  language. 

7,  8.     French 

7.     Elementary  French 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  Nineteenth  Century  prose, 
(The  passages  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idio- 
matic English.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  French  of  simple  English  sentences  or  of  easy 
connected  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  famiharity  with  elementary  gram- 
mar. Proficiency  in  grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions, 
based  on  the  passages  set  for  translation  under  (a) . 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  candidates  who  have  read  not  less  than  four  hundred  pages 
(including  reading  at  sight  in  class)  from  the  works  of  at  least  three  differ- 
ent authors.  It  is  desirable  that  a  portion  of  the  reading  should  be  from 
works  other  than  works  of  fiction. 

Grammar  should  be  studied  concurrently  with  the  reading  as  an  indis- 
pensable means  of  ensuring  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  language.  The  requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the 
conjugations  of  regular  verbs,  of  the  more  frequent  irregular  verbs,  such  as 
aller,  envoyer,  tenir,  pouvoir,  voir,  vouloir,  dire,  savoir,  faire,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  classes  represented  by  ouvir,  dormir,  connattre,  conduire, 
and  craindre;  the  forms  and  positions  of  personal  pronouns  and  of  posses- 
sive, demonstrative,  and  interrogative  adjectives;  the  inflection  of  nouns 
and  adjectives  for  gender  and  number,  except  rare  cases;  the  uses  of  arti- 
cles, and  the  partitive  constructions. 

Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught,  and  pupils  should  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  hear  French  spoken  or  read  aloud.  The  writing  of 
French  from  dictation  is  recommended  as  a  useful  exercise. 

Candidates  in  Elementary  French  may,  as  an  alternative,  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations for  preparation  in  Elementary  French,  as  stated  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

8.    Advanced  French 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  standard  French.  (The  passages  set  for 
translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 
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(b)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of  English 
prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in 
grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  candidates  who  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified 
under  Elementary  French,  not  less  than  six  hundred  pages  of  prose  and 
verse  from  the  writings  of  at  least  four  standard  authors.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  amount  read  should  be  carefully  translated  into  idiomatic 
English. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence 
and  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  uses 
of  tenses,  modes,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  trained  to  follow  a  recitation 
conducted  in  French  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by  the 
instructor. 

Candidates  in  Advanced  French  may,  as  an  alternative,  follow  the 
recommendations  for  preparation  in  Intermediate  French  as  stated  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts  —  A,  B,  C.  Parts  A  and  B 
will  represent  the  minimum  that  may  be  offered,  and  will  contain  passages 
for  translation  adapted  to  those  who  have  had  a  school  course  in  French 
two  years  in  length.  Candidates  who  have  studied  French  three  years  or 
more  must  take  Parts  B  and  C.  Under  one  of  these  heads,  an  option  will 
be  provided  for  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  speaking  and 
writing  French,  to  allow  them  to  show  their  ability  to  express  themselves 
in  that  language. 

©,  10.    HISTORY  (INCLUDING  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY) 

Candidates  may  not  offer  Elementary  and  Advanced  History  in  the  sarM 
•ubject, 

9.     Elementary  History 

Any  ono  of  tho  four  following  fields  of  historical  study  may  be  offered 
but  not  Miorr-: — 
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1.  Ancient  History. —  Questions  will  be  asked  on  the  entire  period  to 
800  A.D.;  but  candidates  whose  instruction  has  been  limited  to  Greek 
and  Roman  History  will  be  given  an  opportunity  by  means  of  alternate 
questions  to  show  their  more  thorough  knowledge  of  that  field. 

2.  European  History. —  Since  800  A.D.,  with  special  attention  to  the 
modem  period. 

3.  English  History,  with  due  reference  to  social  and  political  develop- 
ment. 

4.  American  History,  with  the  elements  of  Civil  Government. 

For  preparation  in  each  of  the  four  elementary  subjects,  a  course  of  study 
equivalent  to  at  least  five  lessons  a  week  for  one  year  will  be  necessary. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  on  examination  such  general 
knowledge  of  each  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  an  accurate 
text-book  of  not  less  than  500  pages,  supplemented  by  suitable  parallel 
readings  amounting  to  not  less  than  1000  pages.  The  examination  will 
call  for  comparison  of  historical  characters,  periods,  and  events,  and  in 
general  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  well  as  of  memory.  Geographical 
knowledge  will  be  tested  by  means  of  an  outline  map. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  History  it  is  desirable  that  Ancient 
History  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  every  candidate. 

In  place  of  any  one  of  the  four  examinations  described  above,  a  candi- 
date may  offer  the  corresponding  examination  in  History  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

10.     Advanced  History 

Either  of  the  two  courses  of  study  which  follow: — 

1.  English  History  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
Ancient,  European,  or  American  History  as  an  elementary  study). 

2.  American  History  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
Ancient,  European,  or  English  History  as  an  elementary  study). 

In  every  case  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  on  examination 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  as  may  be  gained  from  the 
study  of  good  text-books,  together  with  substantial  parallel  readings,  and, 
further,  such  a  detailed  knowledge  of  some  part  of  the  field  as  may  be 
gained  from  suitable  topical  study.  A  higher  standard  of  acquirement 
land  of  power  to  combine  results  will  be  expected  than  in  the  elementary 
requirement. 
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As  further  evidence  of  the  candidate's  proficiency  satisfactory  written 
work,  done  at  school  and  certified  by  the  teacher,  must  be  submitted  at 
the  time  of  the  examination.  It  must  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  note- 
book (or  bound  collection  of  notes),  containing  not  less  than  50  written 
pages  on  each  historical  field  offered,  and  must  show  practice  in  some  of 
the  following  exercises: — 

(a)     Notes  and  digests  of  the  pupil's  reading  outside  of  the  text-books. 
(6)     Brief  written  tests  requiring  the  application  to  new  questions  of 
knowledge  previously  acquired. 

(c)  Parallels  between  historical  characters  or  periods. 

(d)  Short  studies  of  topics  limited  in  scope,  prepared  outside  of  the 
classroom  and  illustrated  by  some  reference  to  contemporary  material. 

(e)  Historical  maps  or  charts  showing  explorations,  migrations,  con- 
quests, territorial  changes,  or  social  conditions. 

Candidates  who  have  offered  Ancient,  European,  or  American  History  as 
an  elementary  study  may  substitute  the  examination  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  in  English  History  for  the  Harvard  examina- 
tion in  Advanced  English  History;  and  candidates  who  have  offered 
Ancient,  European,  or  English  History  as  an  elementary  study  may  sub- 
stitute the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
in  American  History  for  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  American 
History,  provided  they  also  present  certified  note-hooks  as  prescribed  in  the 
Hai-vard  requirement. 

NEW  PLAN. 

The  paper  will  consist  of  four  divisions  made  up  of  questions  on  Ancient 
History,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Histor}',  English  History,  and  United 
States  History.  Every  candidate  will  be  expected  to  answer  five  questions 
from  one  of  these  four  divisions,  these  questions  to  include  a  map  question. 
She  will  be  expected  to  spend  about  two  hours  on  these  five  questions.  In 
the  remaining  hour,  she  must  answer  one,  two,  or  three  questions  chosen 
from  the  sarno  division  or  from  any  or  all  of  the  other  divisions. 

Tlie  minimum  requirement  in  each  division  is  that  for  elementary 
hiHtory  under  the  Old  IMan,  but  questions  will  also  be  asked  to  test  the 
kn(j\\h'dfi,u  of  those  who  have  pursued  the  study  to  a  more  advanced  stage. 
In  reading  the  papers  account  will  be  taken  of  the  year  of  the  school 
prognirnrrio  in  wliich  the  subject  has  been  studied.  As  further  evidence 
of  the  candidate's  proficiency,  note-books  as  described  above  under  Ad- 
▼anced  niwtory  may  be  submitted. 
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11,  14.    Mathematics 

A  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  ordinary  Arithmetic  is  assumed 
as  underlying  all  preparation  in  Mathematics.  Knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Arithmetic  and  careful  training  in  accurate  computa- 
tion with  whole  numbers  and  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  form  an 
essential  part  of  early  school  work.  But  the  pupil's  time  should  not  be 
wasted  in  the  solution  by  arithmetic  of  puzzhng  problems  which  properly 
belong  to  algebra,  or  in  compHcated  and  useless  reductions,  or  in  the  details 
of  commercial  arithmetic.  It  is  desirable  that  some  familiarity  with  alge- 
braic expressions  and  symbols,  including  the  methods  of  solving  simple 
equations,  be  acquired  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Arithmetic. 

Elementary  Mathematics 

11.  Elementary  Algebra. —  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equations 
The  requirement  in  Algebra  includes  the  following  subjects:  factors, 
conmion  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions,  ratios  and  proportions;  negative 
quantities  and  the  interpretation  of  negative  results;  the  doctrine  of 
exponents;  radicals  and  equations  involving  radicals;  the  binomial  theo- 
rem for  positive  integral  powers  of  the  binomial,  and  the  extraction  of 
roots;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions;  putting  questions  into 
equations  and  the  reduction  of  equations;  the  ordinary  methods  of  elimina- 
tion and  the  solution  of  both  numerical  and  hteral  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  and  of  problems  lead- 
ing to  such  equations. 

The  student  should  cover  carefully  the  whole  ground  here  specified,  and 
should  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  not  only  of  the  practice,  but  of 
the  reasons  involved  in  the  elementary  algebraic  rules;  for  example,  in  the 
rules  of  multiphcation,  of  signs,  and  of  exponents,  in  the  rules  for  fractions, 
and  in  those  relating  to  the  reduction  and  solution  of  equations.  She 
should  train  herself  to  practical  skill  by  the  solution  of  a  large  number  of 
examples,  and  should  learn  to  do  her  work  with  reasonable  quickness,  as 
well  as  with  confidence,  accuracy,  and  clearness.  The  solution  of  fairly 
complicated  literal  quadratics,  the  various  methods  of  elimination  for 
equations  of  the  first  two  degrees,  the  putting  of  problems  in  a  neat  manner 
into  equations,  and  the  working  of  the  various  algebraic  operations  both  for 
integral  and  fractional  expressions  may  be  mentioned  as  important  subjects 
of  attention.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  arrange  her  work  in  a  clear, 
orderly,  and  compact  fashion. 
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The  time  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  require- 
ment in  Algebra  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  three  lessons  a  week 
through  two  school  years. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Algebra  a  candidate 
may  offer  Mathematics  a  i  and  a  ii,  Elementary  Algebra  complete,  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  / 

12a.  Plane  Geometry. —  Plane  Geometry,  including  problems  in  men- 
suration and  original  propositions. 

Geometric  education  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  school, 
where  the  child  should  acquire  famiharity  through  the  senses  with  simple 
geometric  forms,  by  inspecting,  drawing,  modelling,  and  measuring  them, 
and  noting  their  more  obvious  relations.  This  study  should  be  followed,  in 
the  grammar  school,  by  systematic  instruction  in  Concrete  (or  Observa- 
tional) Geometry,  of  which  geometric  drawing  should  form  a  part.  Such 
instruction  should  include  the  main  facts  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
treated  as  matters  of  observation,  and  not  as  exercises  in  logical  deduction, 
without  however  necessarily  excluding  the  beginnings  of  deductive  proof 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  ready  for  them.  Concrete  Geometry  is  believed  to 
have  important  educational  value,  and  to  prepare  an  excellent  foundation 
for  the  later  study  of  Formal  Geometry.  It  belongs,  however,  to  the 
earlior  stages  of  school  work,  and  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  time 
that  belongs  to  direct  preparation  for  the  college. 

In  teaching  Formal  Geometry,  stress  should  be  laid  from  the  outset  on 
accuracy  of  statement  and  elegance  of  form,  as  well  as  on  clear  and  strict 
reasoning.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  begun  to  acquire  the  art  of  rigorous 
demonstration,  her  work  should  cease  to  be  merely  receptive,  she  should  be 
trained  to  devise  constructions  and  demonstrations  for  herself,  and  this 
training  should  be  carried  through  the  whole  of  the  work  in  Plane  Geometry. 
Teachers  are  adviscfl,  in  their  selection  of  a  text-book,  to  choose  one  having 
a  clear  tciidoncy  to  call  out  the  pupil's  own  powers  of  thought,  prevent  the 
fonnation  of  mechanical  habits  of  study,  and  encourage  the  concentration 
of  mind  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  mathematical  study  to  foster. 
The  subject  of  Geometry,  not  a  particular  treatise,  is  what  the  pupil  should 
be  «et  to  learn;  and  its  simpler  methods  and  conceptions  should  })e  made  a 
part  of  her  liabitual  and  instinctive  thouglit.  Lastly,  the  j)upils  should 
be  Htimuiatod  to  good  work  by  interest  in  the  study  felt  and  exhibited  by 
the  tcachnr. 
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The  requirement  in  Plane  Geometry  embraces  the  following  topics:  the 
general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measure 
of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons,  and  the  measure  of 
the  circle.  The  propositions  required  under  these  several  heads  are  those 
only  which  are  contained  in  the  older  treatises,  and  which  are  recognized 
as  constituting  the  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.  The  examination  does 
not  include  the  additions  introduced  into  some  recent  text-books,  although 
most  of  those  additions  are  in  themselves  valuable  for  the  student  who  has 
time  and  taste  for  extra  study  in  this  field.  A  syllabus  of  the  required 
propositions  has  been  prepared.  [This  Syllabus  may  be  obtained,  price 
10  cents,  at  the  Office  of  the  Harvard  University  Press,  2  University  Hall, 
Cambridge.] 

The  examination  also  includes  original  propositions  in  Plane  Geometry, 
based  on  the  propositions  named  in  the  Syllabus,  and  problems  in  mensura- 
tion; but  excellence  in  bookwork  and  in  exercises  immediately  illustrating 
bookwork  will  be  allowed  to  offset  in  part  any  lack  of  skill  in  original  work. 

The  time  which  it  is  recommended  to  assign  to  the  systematic  study  of 
the  requirement  in  Formal  Geometry  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  five 
lessons  a  week  for  one  school  year;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  advisable  to  ex- 
tend this  allowance  of  time  over  two  years. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Plane  Geometry,  a  candidate 
may  offer  Mathematics  c,  Plane  Geometry,  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board. 

Advanced  Mathematics 

12b.  Solid  Geometry. —  Chauvenet's  Geometry,  Revised  and  Abridged 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  Books  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  requirement  in  Solid 
Geometry. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Solid  Geometry  a  candidate  may 
offer  Mathematics  d,  Solid  Geometry,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

13.  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry. —  The  theory  of  logarithms  and  the 
use  of  logarithmic  tables. —  Plane  trigonometry. —  The  solution  of  the 
right  spherical  triangle. —  Apphcations  to  simple  problems. 

No  technical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  surveying  and  navigation,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  methods  of  parallel  or  middle  latitude  saihng,  will  be 
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required,  but  such  terms  as  latitude,  longitude,  angle  of  elevation  or  depres- 
sion, bearing,  etc.,  should  be  understood.  At  the  examination,  candidates 
are  furnished  with  four-place  tables  belonging  to  the  College,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  use  their  own  tables.  Two  sets  of  tables  will  be  provided: 
(1)  The  regular  sexagesimal  tables*;  (2)  a  set  of  tables  in  which  the  degree 
is  divided  into  tenths  and  hundredths  instead  of  into  minutes  and  seconds. f 
The  questions  will  be  so  worded  that  the  candidate  may  use,  with  equal 
facility,  whichever  set  of  tables  she  prefers.  The  tables  provided  are 
distributed  before  the  hour  of  examination,  so  that  candidates  may  have 
at  least  an  hour  for  becoming  acquainted  with  their  arrangement  and 
use. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 
a  candidate  may  offer  Mathematics  e,  Trigonometry,  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

14.     Advanced  Algebra. 

The  requirement  in  Advanced  Algebra  includes  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Simultaneous  quadratics  and  equations  solved  hke  quadratics; 
properties  of  quadratic  equations;  addition,  subtraction,  multiphcation 
and  division  of  complex  quantities;  inequahties;  variations;  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progressions;  mathematical  induction;  simple  problems 
in  choice  and  chance;  continued  fractions;  scales  of  notation. 

(6)  Determinants,  not  including  the  multiplication  theorem;  simple 
applications  of  determinants  to  linear  equations;  the  solution  of  numerical 
equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equations  (not 
including  multiple  roots  or  Sturm's  theorem)  as  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  topics  included  under  (o)  may  be  treated  briefly.  About  half  the 
time  devoted  to  the  requirements  should  be  spent  on  the  topics  included 
under  (h). 

In  phice  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Algebra  a  candidate 
may  ofTer  Mathematics  b,  Advanced  Algebra,  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

•  Hi)frclal  roprints  from  paRos  2-.'),  8-ir,,  of  J.  M.  Polrce'a  "Four-Place  Tablef 
(Olnn  Ik  Co..  Ilonton),  not  ohtalnublo  soijaratoly, 

t"Four-PIac«  Tablon"  abridged  cxlltlon.  compiled  by  B.  V.  Huntington  (.priet 
Ihirtif-Af*  etnta.  for  Halo  by  tho  Harvard  Cooperative  Society). 
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NEW  PLAN 

There  will  be  a  three-hour  paper  for  those  who  offer  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics, and  a  three-hour  paper  for  those  who  offer  Advanced  Mathematics. 
Elementary  Mathematics  will  include  eight  questions  on  Algebra  and  Plane 
Geometry.  Advanced  Mathematics  will  include  four  questions  from  the 
paper  in  Elementary  Mathematics  and  four  questions  in  each  of  the 
subjects  of  Solid  Geometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  and  Logarithms  and 
Trigonometry.  Candidates  who  have  studied  any  branch  of  Advanced 
Mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  the  Advanced  paper.  Candidate! 
taking  either  paper  will  be  expected  to  answer  eight  questions. 

15-18.    PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  * 

15.  Elementary  Physics. —  A  course  of  study  dealing  with  the  leading 
elementary  facts  and  principles  of  Physics. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  course  should  accord  with  the  following 
specifications,  which  are  taken  from  the  revised  statement  of  the  require- 
ment in  Elementary  Physics  as  adopted  by  the  College  Entrance  Board 
in  1909:— 

1.  The  unit  in  Physics  [full  requirement]  consists  of  at  least  120  hours  of  60 
minutes  each.  [If  this  study  is  taken  earlier  than  the  last  year  of  the  school 
course,  more  time  should  be  allowed  for  it.]  Time  spent  in  the  laboratory 
shall  be  counted  at  one-half  face  value. 

2.  The  course  of  instruction  in  Physics  should  include: — 

(o)  The  study  of  one  standard  text-book  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  connected  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  The  student  should  be 
given  opportimity  and  encouragement  to  consult  other  scientific  literatiire. 

(b)  Instruction  by  lecture  table  demonstrations  to  be  used  mainly  for 
illustration  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  Physics  in  their  qualitative 
aspects  and  in  their  practical  applications. 

(c)  Individual  laboratory  work,  consisting  of  experiments  requiring  at 
least  the  time  of  30  double  periods  [60  full  hoiu-s  in  all].  The  experiments 
performed  by  each  student  should  number  at  least  30.  Those  named  in 
the  appended  list  are  suggested  as  suitable.  [This  reference  is  to  the  Board 
List,  which  is  not  here  reproduced;  candidates  for  R  ad  cliff  e  may  use  the 
Board  List  as  an  alternative  for  the  Harvard  Descriptive  List.]  The  work 
should  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  a  wide  range  of  observation  and  practice. 

*  For  rules  relating  to  the  time  of  handing  in  note-books  and  to  candidates 
examined  in  Jime  in  places  where  no  laboratory  examination  is  provided  see 
page  13. 
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The  aim  of  the  laboratory  work  should  be  to  supplement  the  pupil's  fimd  of 
concrete  knowledge  and  to  cultivate  her  power  of  accurate  observation  and 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression.  The  exercises  should  be  chosen  with  a 
view  to  furnishing  forceful  illustrations  of  fundamental  principles  and  their 
practical  applications.  They  should  be  such  as  yield  results  capable  of 
ready  interpretation,  obviously  in  conformity  with  theory  [not  so  inaccurate 
or  imcertain  as  to  obscure  the  principles  they  are  intended  to  illustrate], 
and  free  from  the  disguise  of  unintelligible  imits. 

Slovenly  work  should  not  be  tolerated,  but  the  effort  for  precision  should  not 
lead  to  the  use  of  apparatus  or  processes  so  complicated  as  to  obscure  the 
principle  involved. 

3.  Throughout  the  whole  course  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  common 
illustrations  of  physical  laws  and  to  their  industrial  appUcations. 

4.  In  the  solution  of  numerical  problems  the  student  should  be  encoiu-aged  to 
make  use  of  the  simple  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry  to  reduce  the 
diflflculties  of  solution.  Unnecessary  mathematical  difficulties  should  be 
avoided  and  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  student's  losing  sight 
of  the  concrete  facts,  in  the  manipulation  of  symbols. 

The  Examination. —  The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  both  a  written  exam- 
ination and  a  laboratory  examination. 

The  written  examination,  in  place  of  which  the  corresponding  examination 
given  by  the  College  Entrance  Board  will  be  accepted,  will  contain  more  questions 
than  any  one  candidate  is  expected  to  answer,  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  a 
considerable  diversity  of  instruction  in  diflferent  schools. 

The  laboratory  examination,  in  the  course  of  which  oral  questioning  may  be 
freely  used,  will  require  performance  by  the  candidate  of  a  number  of  experiments 
assigned  to  her  at  the  time  by  the  examiner,  the  range  of  assignment  being  limited 
by  the  following  provision:  The  candidate  must  name  as  the  basis  for  her  laboratory 
examination  at  least  tliirty  exorcises  selected  from  a  list  of  about  fifty,  described 
In  a  publication  issued  by  the  University  under  the  title  Descriptive  List  of  Ele- 
mentary Exorcises  in  Physics.* 

This  laboratory  examination  may  occupy  the  candidate  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  and  a  half  hours,  no  time  limit,  as  a  rule,  being  set  for  it. 

The  candidate  Is  re(iulrcd  to  present  a  noto-book  in  which  she  has  recorded  the 
■tops  and  the  results  of  hcT  laboratory  cxercisos,  and  this  noto-l)ook  must  bear  the 
endorsemont  of  her  tt5achor.  cortifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's 
work.  It  should  contain  a  table  of  contents  of  the  exorcises  which  it  describes. 
Tboso  oxercl.s(!H  nocul  not  bo  the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  candidate  presents 
heraoir  for  the  lal)oratory  examination,  but  should  bo  equivalent  to  them  in 
amount  and  Kra<io  of  (juaiitltatlvo  work. 

•  Thl«  list  may  be;  obLalniul,  prlco  40  cents,  at  2  University  TTall.  Cambridge. 

In  plaro  of  tlio  Harvard  DoHcrlptlvo  List,  the  revised  list  of  tho  College  Entrance 
Examination  Hoard,  as  adopted  In  1909,  may  be  Issued;  but.  as  tho  Board  Tilst 
glv'Kf  tltlf^  only,  tho  Harvard  (ixamlnors  must  decide  In  any  given  case  whether 
tho  tsxt'Ttz^miH  olfonnl  aro  satisfactory. 
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The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  full  and  intelligible  record  of  laboratory  work  through  an  extended 
course  of  experiments,  and  that  her  work  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  raise 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  her  preparation  for  the  examination.  But  much  greater 
weight  will  be  given  to  the  laboratory  examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  de- 
termining the  candidate's  attainments  in  physics.  Experience  has  shown  that 
pupils  can  make  the  original  record  of  their  observations  entirely  presentable,  so 
that  copying  will  be  imnecessary,  and  they  should  in  general  be  required  to  do  so. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examination  in  Physics,  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  examination  in  Physics  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

NEW  PLAN. 

The  written  examination  will  differ  from  Physics  under  the  Old  Plan 
chiefly  in  length, —  that  is,  the  time  of  the  examination  has  been  extended 
to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  number  of  questions  has  been  increased. 

16.  Chemistry* — A  course  of  at  least  sixty  experiments,  performed 
at  school  by  the  pupil  and  accompanied  with  systematic  instruction  in 
principles  and  their  apphcations.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  preparation 
required  for  the  written  examination  in  Elementary  Chemistry  may  be 
found  in  the  Revised  Requirements  in  Chemistry  issued  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  (Sub-station  84,  New  York).  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Harvard  requirements  include  also  Gay  Lussac'a 
Law  of  Combining  Volumes  and  Avogadro's  Hypothesis,  and  that  sixty, 
not  forty,  laboratory  experiments  of  satisfactory  length  and  quality  are 
expected. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  both  a  written  examination  and  a  labo- 
ratory examination.  The  written  examination  will  test  her  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  and  principles  of  Chemistry.  The  laboratory  examination 
will  test  both  her  skill  in  performing  experiments  and  her  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  them.  The  candidate  is  further  required  to  present  the 
original  note-book  in  which  she  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  the  experi- 
ments which  she  performed  at  school,  and  this  note-book  must  bear  the 
endorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the 
pupil's  work.     It  should  contain  an  index  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes. 

The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  full  and  inteUigible  record  of  laboratory  work  through  an 

♦  The  covu-se  will  be  mainly  an  experimental  course  in  theoretical  chemistry,  but 
there  will  be  experiments  covering  all  branches  of  piire  chemistry. 
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extended  course  of  experiments,  and  that  her  work  has  been  of  such  a  ch 
acter  as  to  raise  a  presumption  in  favor  of  her  preparation  for  the  exami: 
tion.  But  much  greater  weight  will  be  given  to  the  laboratory  examina- 
tion than  to  the  note-book  in  determining  the  candidate's  attainments 
in  Chemistry. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examination  in  Chemistry  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  examination  in  Chemistry  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

NEW  PLAN. 

The  written  examination  will  differ  from  Chemistry  under  the  Old  Plan 
chiefly  in  length, —  that  is,  the  time  of  the  examination  has  been  extended 
to  an  hour  and  a  half  and  the  number  of  questions  has  been  increased. 

17.  Geography. —  A  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  described  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Requirements  in  Geography,"  issued 
by  Harvard  University. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Greography  a  candidate  may  offer 
the  examination  in  Geography  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

18,  19.    Botany  and  Zodlogy 

18.  Botany. —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to 
that  indicated  in  an  "OutUne  of  Requirements  in  Botany,"  issued  by 
Harvard  University.  The  course  should  extend  through  at  least  half  of  a 
Bchool  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week.  The  laboratory  work  is  to  be  directed 
especially  to  the  external  anatomy  and  the  activities  of  our  common  plants 

19.  Zoology. —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to 
that  described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Requirements  in 
Zoology,"  isaiied  by  Harvard  University.  The  course  should  extend 
throu^li  at  loast  half  of  a  school  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week,  and  should 
include  the  laboratory  study  of  at  least  ten  types  of  animals,  with  special 
reference  to  their  external  anatomy  and  their  activities.  These  types  are 
to  be  selected  in  accordance  with  directions  to  be  given  in  the  pamphlet 
named. 

In  Botany  and  in  Zoology  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  both  a 
wntten  fxarniniition  and  a  laboratory  examination.  The  written  exami- 
nation will  tf'Ht  tlif!  range  and  thoroughness  of  her  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
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ject.  The  laboratory  examination  will  test  her  skill  in  observation  and 
experimentation,  and  her  ability  to  apply  names  properly  to  the  parts  of 
the  organisms  studied.* 

At  the  time  of  the  laboratory  examination  the  candidate  must  present 
the  original  note-book  containing  (with  dates)  the  notes  and  drawings  she 
has  made  in  the  course  of  her  laboratory  work,  and  bearing  the  endorse- 
ment of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  book  is  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's 
own  observations  and  experiments.  An  index  of  subjects  should  be  ap- 
pended. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology 
candidates  may  offer  the  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zo5logy  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

20,  21.    Drawing 

A  course  of  drawing,  in  either  or  both  of  the  following  branches,  equiva- 
lent to  that  described  in  an  "Outline  of  Requirements  in  Drawing,"  issued 
by  Harvard  University: — 

20.  Freehand  Drawing. —  The  representation  of  simple  objects,  in 
outline  and  with  shading. 

The  candidate's  preparation  in  drawing  should  be  directed  toward  train- 
ing her  in  accurate  observation  and  in  definite  and  truthful  representation 
of  form,  without  attempt  to  represent  color  or  color  values. 

The  candidate  should  be  able  to  draw  correctly  and  with  lines  of  good 
quality  simple  form  in  correct  perspective  in  the  size  in  which  it  is  felt  in 
the  plane  of  the  drawing,  or  larger  or  smaller.  It  is  recommended  that 
pupils  should  be  taught  to  draw  from  the  object  itself  rather  than  from 
the  flat. 

Correctness  of  proportion  and  accuracy  in  the  angles  and  curves  and 
structural  relations  of  the  parts  of  every  object  drawn  are  of  the  highest 
importance. 

The  elementary  principles  of  perspective  are  to  be  thoroughly  learned, 
and  the  candidate  should  be  able  to  apply  them  in  freehand  drawing  from 
the  object  or  from  the  imagination. 

No  definite  prescription  as  to  method  of  teaching  is  made.  The  exami- 
nation will  test  the  preparation  of  the  candidate  in  the  following  points: — 

*  For  rules  relating  to  laboratory  examinations  and  note-books,  see  page  13. 
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1.  Ability  to  sketch  from  the  object  with  reasonable  correctness  as  to 
proportion,  structure,  and  form.  It  is  recommended  that  the  sub- 
jects drawn  include  simple  geometrical  objects  and  simple  natural 
objects,  such  as  living  plant  forms. 

2.  Ability  to  sketch  freehand  from  dictation  with  reasonable  accuracy 
any  simple  geometrical  figure  or  combination  of  figures. 

3.  Ability  to  represent  accurately  in  perspective  a  simple  geometrical 
solid  of  which  projection  drawings  are  given,  and  ability  to  make 
consistent  projection  drawings  of  a  simple  geometrical  solid  of  which 
a  perspective  representation  is  given. 

4.  Abihty  to  answer  questions  in  regard  to  the  principles  involved  in 
making  these  drawings. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Freehand  Drawing  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  examination  in  Drawing  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

21.  Projection  Drawing. —  Use  of  drawing  instruments;  construction  of 
geometrical  figures  and  plane  curves;  orthographic  projection,  in  plan  and 
elevation,  of  simple  models;   intersection  and  development  of  surfaces. 

The  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  principles  and 
methods.  Every  candidate  is  expected  to  bring  to  the  examination  the 
ordinary  drawing  instruments  and  lead-pencils;  drawing-board  and  paper 
will  be  supplied.  Every  candidate  is  further  required  to  present  a  set  of 
plates  or  drawings  prepared  by  her  at  school,  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
her  understanding  of  the  subject  and  her  familiarity  with  instruments, 
including  the  use  of  the  right-line  pen;  and  these  drawings  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  certificate  of  her  teacher  stating  that  they  are  the  pupil's, 
own  work. 

22.     Government 

22.  Civil  Government. —  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  (na- 
tional, state,  and  local) ;  its  constitution,  organization,  and  actual  working. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show,  on  examination,  such  general 
knowledge  of  the  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  a  good  text- 
hook  of  not  Icflfl  than  three  hundred  pages,  supplemented  by  collateral 
rea/Iing,  and  di.HcuRHion.  The  examination  will  call  for  famiharity  with 
oonKtitutionnl  qncHtionH  and  with  the  procedure  of  legislative  bodies. 

For  prejirirfition  in  thifl  subject,  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  at  least 
throe  IcweoriH  a  wwjk  for  one  year  will  be  necessary. 
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Examination  Papers 

A  set  of  recent  examination  papers  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

Separate  papers  may  be  had  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  six  copies  of 
any  one  paper  (not  one  each  of  six  different  papers)  at  ten  cents  a  dozen 
on  application  to  the  Pubhcation  Agent  of  Harvard  University,  2  Uni- 
versity Hall,  Cambridge. 


OPTIONAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND  ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED 

STANDING 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  either  (a)  by  examina- 
tion, or  (b)  from  other  colleges  without  examination. 

Anticipation  of  College  Studies  by  Examination 

Students  who  have  extended  their  studies  beyond  the  requirements  for 
admission  may  present  themselves  for  additional  examinations  in  (a)  the 
prescribed  studies  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  (&)  German  C,  la,  16, 2a,  2&, 
Semitic  1,  2,  Music  1,  2,  Mathematics  D,  E.  K,  and  L,  provided  the  can- 
didate in  each  case  satisfies  the  Department  concerned  that  he  has  an 
adequate  preparation  for  the  examination. 

Examinations  in  Prescribed  Freshman  Studies 

1.  English. —  The  examination  in  English  A.  The  examination 
wiU  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied  English  com- 
position and  hterature  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  school  hours  or  periods 
a  week  for  four  years.  The  corresponding  course  in  Radcliffe  College  aims 
to  give  thorough  training  in  EngUsh  composition,  and  to  prepare  students 
to  write  expositions,  arguments,  and  narratives  of  1500-2000  words.  The 
examination  will  include,  therefore,  besides  questions  on  rhetoric  and  on 
literary  history  from  the  time  of  Shakspere,  a  composition  to  which  not 
less  than  two  hours  will  be  allotted  on  some  topic  out  of  a  list  drawn  from 
English  hterature,  from  other  studies,  and  from  the  candidate's  OMm  ex- 
perience. In  this  composition  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show, 
besides  accuracy  in  spelUng,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  the  use  of  words, 
some  skill  in  the  use  of  sentences,  clear  and  firm  paragraphing,  and  com- 
mand of  the  principles  of  structure. 
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2.  German  or  French  (whichever  the  student  did  not  offer  for  admia- 
eion).  The  admission  examinations  in  Elementary  German  and  Elemen- 
tary French.  Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  the  prescribed  German  or 
French  of  the  Freshman  year  by  means  of  these  examinations  must  give 
notice  in  advance,  and  must  attain  a  satisfactory  grade  (C  or  higher)  in 
their  examination  to  count  the  subject  anticipated  in  the  reduction  of  th© 
number  of  courses  they  must  take  in  College. 

Examinations  in  Elective  Studies 

Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  by  examination  the  work  of  the  elective 
courses  mentioned  above  must  secure  permission  to  take  anticipatory 
examinations.  Examinations  when  given  will  correspond  in  length  and 
character  to  regular  College  examinations,  and  will  be  held  in  June  and  in 
the  first  fortnight  of  the  academic  year.  Requests  to  be  allowed  to  take 
such  examinations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
May  1  or  September  10. 

Admission  fbom  Other  Colleges 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at  least  one  year 
at  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  standing 
for  which  their  previous  training  seems  to  quahfy  them. 

Every  person  wishing  to  enter  under  this  provision  must  make  a  com- 
plete written  statement  of  the  work  on  which  she  bases  her  appHcation. 
Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary. 

.MiK'li  importance  is  attached  to  the  quality  of  the  work  ofTorod.  On 
iUf  rfffipt  f)f  an  applif'aiif)n  the  Secretary  will  correspond  with  the  College 
aiUmd'd  by  the  afjplicant  and  request  her  entire  record. 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Htudentfl  a/^lmittcd  to  Ra^lcliffe  College  from  other  colleges  as  candidates 
for  thf  dfgrfo  of  A.  li  ,  wh(!n  they  cannot  be  assigned  immediately  to  any 
pariicuhir  cIhmh,  are  plac(;d  in  a  group  l)y  tliomselves  and  called  Unclassified 
Htudcnta. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Special  Students,  that  is  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  any 
degree,  are  of  two  kinds:  (a)  Mature  persons  not  in  a  position  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  regular  standing,  who  are  admitted  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Academic  Board  on  giving  evidence  of  their  fitness 
for  the  courses  which  they  wish  to  pursue;  (6)  graduates  of  approved  schools 
who,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  schools  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Academic  Board  are  admitted  as  Special  Students  on  an  examination  record 
insufficient  for  admission  to  regular  standing,  and  allowed  to  take  such 
courses  as  they  seem  fit  to  pursue. 

Special  Students  may,  on  application,  receive,  at  the  end  of  their  term 
of  study,  certificates  stating  the  courses  in  which  they  have  passed  satis- 
factory examinations,  and  giving  the  grade  to  which  they  have  been  as- 
signed in  each  course. 

Special  Students  should  make  application  before  the  first  day  of 
September. 

COLLEGE  STUDIES 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  in  the  Freshman 
year  take  EngHsh  A*  and  either  German  A  or  B,  or  French  A,  besides  three 
other  full  courses,  unless  both  French  and  German  have  been  presented 
for  admission,  in  which  case  English  A  and  jour  other  full  courses  are  re- 
quired; and  must  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  years  take  jour 
full  elective  courses. 

In  each  Academic  year  an  undergraduate  may  take  (including  her  pre- 
scribed English)  five  courses,  but  not  more,  as  regular  courses  to  be  counted 
towards  the  degree. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  pass,  before  admission  to  the  Junior 
Class,  a  special  oral  examination  to  test  her  reading  knowledge  of  either 
French  or  German.  Opportunity  to  take  this  examination  will  be  given 
(a)  on  entrance  to  college,  (6)  at  the  time  of  the  Mid-Year  and  Final 
examinations  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  (c)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years,  (d)  at  such  other  times  —  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  —  as  may  be  convenient. 

*  Students  who  receive  Grade  D  in  English  A  and  students  who  have  passed 
Ihe  combined  examinations  in  admission  English  and  Freshman  English  (English 
A)  with  a  grade  lower  than  C  are  required  to  take,  before  the  end  of  the  Sopho- 
more year,  a  half-course  in  English  Composition  in  addition  to  their  regular  elective 
work. 
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Rules  for  the  Choice  op  Electives 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies  (see  page  47),  every  Freshman  for 
whom  German  or  French  is  prescribed  is  required  to  take  elective  studies 
amounting  to  three  full  courses;  and  every  other  Freshman  is  required  to 
take  elective  studies  amounting  to  four  full  courses.  No  Freshman  may 
elect  more  than  two  courses  in  the  same  department  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Board. 

Every  student  shall  take  at  least  six  of  her  courses  in  some  one  depart- 
ment, or  in  one  of  the  recognized  fields  for  distinction.  In  the  latter  case 
four  must  be  in  one  department.  Only  two  of  the  six  may  be  courses  open 
to  Freshmen  or  distinctly  elementary  in  character. 

For  purposes  of  distribution  all  the  courses  open  to  undergraduates  shall 
be  divided  among  the  following  four  general  groups.  Every  student  shall 
distribute  at  least  six  of  her  courses  among  the  three  general  groups  in 
which  her  chief  work  does  not  he,  and  she  shall  take  in  each  group  not 
less  than  one  course,  and  not  less  than  three  in  any  two  groups. 
The  groups  are:  — 

1.  Language,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Music. 

Departments:  Semitic  Languages  and  History,  Indie  Philology, 
The  Classics,  English,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
French  and  other  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Slavic 
Languages,  Comparative  Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music; 
also  courses  in  Egyptology. 

2.  Natural  Sciences. 

Departments:  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Geology  and  Geography,  Mineralogy  and  Petrography;  also  a 
course  in  the  History  of  Science. 

3.  IIJHtory,  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

Departments:     History,    Government,    Economics,    Education, 
Anthropology, 

4.  Pliilos^)phy  and  Mathematics. 

Departmrnls:  I'liiloHophy,  Social  Ethics,  Mathematics;  also 
certain  philosophical  and  matliematical  courses  in  other 
departments. 

l'r<iirrjbcd  work  Hhall  not  count  cither  for  concentration  or  distribution. 

At  or  before  the  boj<iniiii)(4  f>f  her  Frcnhman  year  every  student  must 

meet  the  Adviwrron  (Jollc^c  SLudicHto  discuss  the  studies  of  the  first  year. 
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ADMISSION  CONDITIONS 

Admission  conditions  received  in  June  should  be  made  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing September. 

A  student  who  enters  College  conditioned  may  clear  her  record  either 

1.  (a)  If  she  is  conditioned  in  a  prescribed  subject,  by  passing,  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  her  third  year  in  College,  the  ad- 
mission examination  in  that  subject. 

The  Academic  Board  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  in  the  case  of  a  student  condi- 
tioned in  a  prescribed  subject,  not  duplicated  by  a  course  in  Radcliffe 
College,  allow  such  a  student  to  remove  her  condition  by  passing  the 
admission  examination  in  that  subject,  after  the  beginning  of  her  third 
year  in  College. 

(6)  If  she  is  conditioned  in  an  elective  subject,  by  passing,  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  her  third  year  in  College,  an  ad- 
mission examination  in  an  elective  subject.  (Duplication  of 
College  work  is  not  allowed.) 


II.  By  taking  additional  work  in  College.  (If  a  condition  is  in  a  pre- 
scribed subject,  the  work  must  be  under  the  Department  con- 
cerned.) 

STUDENTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

Undergraduates  are  expected  to  make  their  choice  of  elective  studies 
before  the  first  day  of  September,  and  no  changes  are  allowed  after 
October  3,  except  by  leave  of  the  Academic  Board.  Apphcations  for 
changes  must  be  made  to  the  Academic  Board  in  writing,  with  a  state- 
ment of  reasons. 

The  student's  choice  is  limited  to  those  studies  which  her  previous 
training  qualifies  her  to  pursue;  and  she  must  observe  any  restrictions 
that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses  she  wishes  to  select.  She 
is  further  required  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  recitation  hours  or  of  examinar 
tions  between  her  courses. 

No  starred  (*)  course  may  be  taken  by  any  student  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Instructor.  Application  should  be  made,  if  possible,  before 
the  summer  vacation. 
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An  undergraduate  who  wishes  to  take  a  Graduate  course  is  required  to 
consult  the  Instructor  in  advance;  if  possible  she  should  do  this  before 
the  summer  vacation.  She  will  be  admitted  to  the  course  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Instructor,  which  must  be  given  in  writing. 

The  Courses  of  Research  and  Seminary  Courses  may  not  be  taken  by 
any  student  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  instructor;  and  an  under- 
graduate may  not  take  in  one  year  more  than  one  Course  of  Research  or 
Seminary  Course. 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  all  the  exercises  and  to  pass  all  the 
examinations  in  the  courses  which  they  elect,  unless  excused  by  special 
vote  of  the  Academic  Board.  Apphcations  for  excuses  must  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  in  writing  with  the  reasons, 

LODGINGS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Students  may  learn  of  boarding-places  approved  by  the  Students'  Com- 
mittee by  inquiring  of  the  Dean.  The  ladies  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees will  be  glad  to  assist  students  by  their  advice. 

The  four  halls,  Bortram  Hall,  Grace  Hopkinson  Eliot  Hall,  Sarah  Whit- 
man Hall,  and  James  and  Augusta  Barnard  Hall,  are  situated  in  Shepard 
Street,  seven  minutes'  walk  from  the  College.  The  rooms  are  furnished. 
The  price  of  board  is  $216  a  year,  $6  a  week  for  the  thirty-six  weeks  from 
the  Monday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  September  to  Radcliffe  Com- 
monremont  Day,  exclusive  of  the  Christmas  and  the  Spring  recess,  as 
stated  in  the  College  Catalogue.  Students  may  remain  at  an  extra  charge 
of  $10  for  the  Christmas  recess,  $7  for  the  Spring  recess,  or  $1.50  a  night. 
The  charges  for  rooms  vary  from  $72  each  to  $324  for  a  study  and  bedroom. 
Those  charges  incliule  all  expc^nses  for  furnishing,  service,  heat  and  light. 
Api)lirfition8  for  roon)s  should  be  made  to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Humphrey, 
R.ui'lifTc  Collfg(!,  Ix'fore  May  1,  as  iisHigniiicnts  are  made  during  the  month 
of  May,  but  th(!y  will  b(!  eon.sidcTCid  laUT  if  vacancies  occur.  l^Jvery  appli- 
cation niuHt  be  aecoinpanied  by  a  deposit  with  the  Treasurer,  Caroline  L. 
Iluruphn-y,  of  $1.^,;  otherwise  the  application  will  not  be  registered. 
Further  «lcf,ailH  an*  given  in  a  spceial  leafhit  describing  the  halls  of  residence. 

All  arrangements  for  boarding  and  lodging  for  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  are  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Dean. 

Any  change  of  address  must  be  at  once  reported  to  the  Secretary. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
Admission 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College,  and  Graduates  of  other  Colleges 
of  good  standing  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  character  and  quali- 
fications, are  admitted  without  examination  as  Graduate  Students  in  Rad- 
cliffe College. 

An  application  for  admission  may  be  made  by  fiJhng  a  registration 
blank  and  depositing  it  at  the  office.  If  the  applicant  is  not  a  graduate 
of  Radcliffe  College,  she  must  also  file,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Aca- 
demic Board,  satisfactory  certificates  of  scholarship  and  character;  and 
if  she  holds  a  degree  from  any  institution,  she  must  present  diplomas 
or  official  certificates,  sufficient  to  furnish  evidence  of  her  holding  such 
degree  or  degrees. 

Admission  as  a  Graditaie  Student  does  not  imply  admission  to  candidacy 
for  a  Degree. 

Graduate  Students,  not  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College,  who 
wish  to  become  candidates  for  any  degree,  should  make  early  applicar 
tion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Academic  Year  if  possible,  in  order  to  learn 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  accepted  as  quahfied  for  candidacy. 

Residence 

Graduate  Students  are  required  to  be  in  regular  attendance  on  the  exer- 
cises in  some  course  or  courses  of  instruction,  and  to  do  all  the  required 
work  (including  all  examinations)  in  the  courses  which  they  elect;  or  to 
carry  on  regular  work  in  some  Laboratory  or  Museum  or  in  the  Library, 
under  the  frequent  inspection  and  criticism  of  some  specified  instructor  or 
instructors. 

Studies 

The  instruction  open  to  students  in  Radcliffe  College  is  arranged  in  one 
list  of  Courses  of  Instruction,  consisting  of  Full  Courses  and  Half-Coursee. 
These  are  distributed  into  three  groups  in  the  several  branches  of  study, 
namely, 

(1)  Courses  designed  primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

(2)  Courses  for  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

(3)  Courses  primarily  for  Graduates. 
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Any  course  {or  half -course)  in  the  list  is  open  to  all  Graduate  Studentt 
who  present  sufficient  evidence  of  qualification  for  that  course.  It  is  some- 
times advisable,  and  is  not  unusual,  for  a  graduate  student  to  choose  some 
of  her  studies  from  the  Lower,  or  Undergraduate,  Group;  but  such  studies 
are  not  ordinarily  counted  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Many  of  the  studies 
of  the  Middle  Group  are  distinctly  of  Graduate  grade,  in  the  sense  of  being 
in  advance  of  such  as  are  ordinarily  pursued  for  a  Bachelor's  degree. 
They  are  thorough  and  comprehensive  courses,  characterized  by  advanced 
methods  of  instruction  and  study;  and  are  in  fact  largely  chosen  by 
Graduate  Students,  and  found  suitable  to  their  needs.  To  some  of  these 
courses,  Undergraduates  are  admitted  only  by  special  leave  of  the  instructor. 
To  the  courses  of  the  Upper  Group,  Undergraduates  are  admitted  only  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  instructor. 

Among  the  higher  courses  of  instruction  —  of  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Groups  —  in  nearly  every  department  of  study,  are  Courses  of  Research 
and  Seminaries,  for  students  who  wish  to  do  special  work  of  an  advanced 
character.  These  courses  are  carried  on  under  various  plans  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  several  departments,  but  always  with  the  object  of  affording 
opportunity  for  regular  independent  study. 

A  complete  yearns  work  for  a  Graduate  Student  regularly  consists  of  four 
full  courses  of  instruction,  of  advanced  grade,  or  of  their  equivalent  in  courses 
and  half-courses,  pursued  throughout  an  academic  year.  If  the  work  is  to 
be  counted  toward  a  degree  it  must  be  completed  with  distinction.  All 
the  work  required  in  such  courses  must  be  done,  and  all  the  examinations 
must  be  passed,  unless  the  student  has  leave  from  the  Academic  Board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  to  omit  some  part  of  the  ordinary 
requirement. 

Every  Graduate  Student  is  required  to  file  a  list  of  her  studies  for  the 
year  (or  at  least  for  the  first  half-year),  at  the  time  she  registers,  with  the 
Secretary, —  or  within  two  days  thereafter,  at  the  office.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  list  she  is  advised  to  consult  with  the  instructors  or  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Division  or  Department  concerned.  If  a  change 
in  the  liwt  is  subsequently  made,  written  notice  must  be  filed  at  the 
ofllce. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  devote  her  time,  largely  or  wholly,  to  special 
tlu/ly  of  an  wlvanced  rharaclcr  may  count  a  course  embracing  such  study 
an  «!qiiivjilfnt  to  more  than  one  course,  up  to  a  complete  year's  work,  or 
may  carry  on  such  study  outside  arul  in  place  of  the  regular  courses,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  some  specified  instructor  or  instructors. 
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In  either  case,  the  substitution  proposed  must  have  the  approval  or  con- 
sent in  writing  of  the  instructor  or  instructors  concerned;  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  Academic  Board  is  required. 


DEGREES 

The  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Associate  in  Arts  are  as  follows : 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  op  Arts,  a 
candidate  must  have  passed  in  studies  amounting  to  sixteen  courses, 
together  with  such  work  in  EngHsh  as  may  be  prescribed  for  her;  making 
a  total  of  seventeen  or  seventeen  and  a  half  courses,  as  the  case  may  be. 
She  must,  moreover,  have  attained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  the  work  done  by  her  in  Radcliffe  College  in  satisfaction  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree,  and  in  her  Senior  year  must  have  passed  in  not 
less  than  four  courses,  with  grades  above  D  in  at  least  two  of  them. 

An  undergraduate  must  take,  in  each  academic  year,  at  least  four  courses, 
in  addition  to  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for  her;  and 
(including  her  prescribed  English)  she  may  take  five,  but  not  more,  as 
regular  courses  to  be  counted  towards  the  degree.  Certain  courses  taken 
in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  are  accepted  as  "half-courses"  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

The  ordinary  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  op  Arts  for  a  grad- 
uate of  an  approved  College  who  is  well  prepared  for  advanced  study  in 
her  special  subject  consists  of  at  least  one  year  of  residence  and  study  devoted 
to  advanced  work  approved  by  the  Academic  Board  of  Radcliffe  College  as 
affording  suitable  preparation  for  the  degree  and  completed  with  high  credit. 
Other  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  degree  on  conditions  to  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case. 

All  candidates  must  possess  an  elementary  knowledge  of  two  modem 
foreign  languages,  ordinarily  French  and  German. 

The  programme  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  form  a 
consistent  plan  of  work  pursued  with  some  definite  aim,  whether  it  lies 
wholly  in  a  single  department  or  field  of  study,  or  in  more  than  one.  This 
work  may  be  done  either  in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  regular  courses  of 
instruction,  or  independently  of  them.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  guidance  of  some  specified  instructor.     Programmes 
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should  be  submitted  early  in  the  academic  year,  and  no  programme  will 
ordinarily  be  approved  that  is  received  after  January  15  of  the  academic 
year  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken. 

No  student  may  count  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  courses  which 
Bhe  has  taken  as  an  undergraduate. 

The  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  has  been  estabHshed,  in  co-operation 
with  Harvard  University  and  Wellesley  and  Tufts  Colleges,  for  women 
who  have  been  students  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  or  in  the  courses 
of  the  Boston  "Commission  on  Extension  Courses."  Regular  courses  in 
Rad  cliff e  College  taken  by  Special  Students  may  also  be  counted  toward 
this  degree. 

No  entrance  examination  is  required  for  candidacy  for  Associate  in  Arts, 
and  it  is  open  to  non-resident  students  under  the  following  rules: 

1.  For  the  degree  of  A.  A.  a  candidate  is  required  to  pass  in  studies 
amounting  to  the  same  number  of  courses  as  is  regularly  required  for  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  of  which  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  five  full  courses  shall 
be  courses  given  by  oflScers  of  instruction  of  Harvard  University  or  in  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  Of  these  courses,  one  shall  be  taken  from  each  of  the  following  four 
groups  of  subjects: — 

a.  Language,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Music. 

b.  Natural  Sciences. 

c.  History,  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

d.  Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

3.  Not  more  than  five  of  these  courses  shall  be  elementary  courses  in 
any  one  department. 

CoursoH  leading  toward  the  degree  of  A.  A.  are  accepted  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee  in  fulfilment  of  the  academic  requirements  for  the 
promotif)n  of  teachers,  and  the  degree  is  accepted,  equally  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  an  (|ualifying  candidates  for  examination  for  a  high-school  teacher's 
certificate'  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

All  (h]}](mi}m  arc  countcrHigncd  by  the  President  of  Harvard  University 
and  bf;itr  the  University  seal. 
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TUITION  FEES 

The  annual  tuition  fee  for  a  student  doing  full  work  is  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  the  special  laboratory  fees  named  below.  It  is  payable 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  on  October  1,  seventy-five  dollars 
on  February  1. 

For  those  students  who  are  permitted  by  the  Academic  Board  to  take  less 
than  four  courses,  two-thirds  of  the  fee  is  payable  on  October  1,  the  remain- 
ing third  on  February  1,  except  that  those  who  are  charged  $60  or  less 
shall  pay  the  whole  amount  on  October  1.     The  charges  are  as  follows: — 

For  any  regular  course,  not  a  laboratory  course  or  course  of  research 
sixty  dollars',  for  any  half -course,  not  a  laboratory  course,  thirty  dollars', 
for  a  course  of  research  or  for  a  laboratory  course,  besides  the  special  lab- 
oratory fees,  a  sum  equal  to  the  fee  for  one,  two,  or  more  courses,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  courses  to  which  the  Academic  Board  shall  consider 
it  equivalent  as  part  of  the  student's  work  for  the  year.  But  the  minimum 
fee  charged  for  any  student  is  forty  dollars,  and  the  maximum  fee,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  special  laboratory  fees,  is  two  hundred  dollars,  covering  any 
number  of  courses  that  a  student  is  permitted  to  take. 

Students  in  laboratory  courses  pay  in  addition  a  special  laboratory  fee 
of  ten  or  five  dollars  for  each  course  and  of  five  dollars  or  two  and  a  half 
dollars  for  each  half-course. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  for  any  shorter  time  than  a  whole  academic 
year,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Academic  Board. 

A  student  doing  full  work  and  therefore  Hable  for  the  full  tuition  fee  of 
two  hundred  dollars  is  entitled  to  a  partial  remission  of  fee  in  case  of  prop- 
erly notified  withdrawal  from  college  or  protracted  absence,  as  follows :  if 
she  withdraws  in  the  course  of  the  academic  year  she  is  charged  only  to 
the  end  of  the  third  in  which  she  withdraws,  provided  that  before  that 
time  she  gives  written  notice  of  her  withdrawal  to  the  Dean;  otherwise 
she  is  charged  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written  notice  is  given. 

If  she  is  absent  with  the  consent  of  the  Academic  Board  for  three  consec- 
utive months  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fifty  dollars  from  the  year's 
tuition  fee;  if  she  is  absent  for  the  whole  year,  not  including  the  mid-year 
and  final  examinations  or  either  of  them,  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  provided  she  has  given  in  either  case  previous 
notice  of  her  intended  absence  to  the  Dean. 

In  the  case  of  students  liable  for  less  than  the  full  fee  of  two 
hundred  dollars  no  deduction  is  made  for  absence  or  withdrawal. 
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No  student  is  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  fee  on  account  of  withdrawal  from 
a  course  or  courses  after  the  year  has  begun  unless  she  withdraws  from  the 
college  and  then  only  if  she  has  been  doing  full  work. 

No  claim  for  deduction  of  fee  will  be  considered  if  presented  after  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  absence  or  withdrawal  took  place. 

EUzabeth  Gary  Agassiz  House  contains  in  addition  to  the  theatre, 
a  lunch  room,  living  room,  reading  room,  locker  room,  and  quiet  rooms 
for  the  daily  use  of  all  the  Radcliffe  students.  Each  student  registered 
in  Radcliffe  College  is  required  to  pay  $5  for  the  use  of  Agassiz  House. 
This  amount  will  be  charged  on  the  first  term  bill. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after  October  15th 
in  any  year  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  for  that  year  have  been  paid; 
and  similarly  no  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after 
March  1st  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  have  been  paid;  and  in  no 
event  is  any  degree  conferred  unless  all  dues  to  the  College  have  been  paid 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  Commencement  Day. 


THE  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON  FELLOWSHIP 
IN  GREEK  STUDIES 

In  1902,  James  Loeb,  of  the  Class  of  1888,  gave  securities  valued  at  four- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  this 
fellowship,  which  he  had  maintained  during  the  year  1901-02,  "in  grateful 
recognition  of  the  long  and  great  friendship  which  Professor  Norton  has 
■hown  him  wince  his  boyhood,  and  in  order  to  record  in  a  fitting  manner  the 
eminent  services  which  Professor  Norton  has  rendered  the  cause  of  Archae- 
ology, and  his  beneficent  prominence  in  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  and  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens." 

In  1908  Mr.  Loeb  gave  additional  securities  valued  at  five  thousand 
dollars.     The  annual  income  is  now  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  to  be  open  to  undergraduates  and 
gradiiJitc«  of  Harvard  University,  and  of  Radcliffe  College. 

The  awiird  will  he  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  thf  CAnanycM,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  (2)  of  hucIi  oilier  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be  acces- 
■ibWi.  In  Hporifil  circurnHtjinceH  the  Committee  may,  at  its  discretion, 
difipcniic  with  the  requirement  of  the  thesis.     In  the  award,  no  account 
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is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means  of  the  competitor;  and  no  award  will 
be  made  in  case  the  theses  offered  are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  her  studies  for 
the  year  of  her  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  Committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography,  She  shall  also  agree  to  write  and 
pubhsh,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  her  feUowship,  a  monograph  embodying 
the  results  of  her  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  award  will  be  made 
in  the  spring  of  1914,  for  the  academic  year  1914-15.  The  following 
subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee: — 

(1)  The  Expression  of  Pathos  in  Homer. 

(2)  The  Dramatic  Art  of  Menander. 

(3)  The  Ritual  Hymns  of  the  Greeks. 

(4)  The  Drawing  of  Character  in  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles. 

(5)  The  Romantic  Element  in  the  later  Greek  Epic. 

(6)  Greek  Conservatism  as  illustrated  in  Comedy. 

(7)  The  Influence  of  Euripides  upon  the  New  Comedy. 

(8)  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses  in  the  Work  of  the  Greek  Vase-painters. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  December  1,  1913,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman 
not  later  than  February  15,  1914. 

In  1910  the  Fellowship  was  awarded  to  Hetty  Goldman,  (Bryn  Mawr) 
A.  B.  1903,  (Radcliffe)  A.  M.  1910,  for  a  thesis  on  The  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus 
as  illustrated  by  Greek  Vase  Painting.  Miss  Goldman  was  reappointed 
to  the  Fellowship  in  1911. 
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WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  FELLOW- 
SHIP IN  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  offers  a 
College  Fellowship  in  economic  and  social  research,  with  a  stipend  of  $500, 
to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  student  whose  previous  training  in  economics, 
or  in  history  and  government,  fits  her  to  undertake  original  investiga- 
tion. The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  must  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Research  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union.  (1).  She  may  devote  the  entire  year  to  research  study  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  research  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  with  a  stipend  of  $500.  (2).  She  may  devote  part  of 
her  time  for  two  years  to  research  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Research  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  and  part 
of  her  time  to  work  in  Radcliffe  College  with  a  stipend  of  $300  a  year  and 
certain  provisions  for  a  scholarship.  Application  for  the  Fellowship  should 
be  made  before  March  1  to  the  Department  of  Research,  Women's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boyiston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of 
Radclifle  College,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  on 
or  before  the  first  of  June,  1914. 


THE  EDWARD  AUSTIN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  1899,  the  sum  of  $25,500  was  received  by  RadclifTe  College  in  settle- 
ment of  the  beqiieHt  of  $30,000,  made  by  Edward  Austin,  the  income 
thereof  to  be  paid,  to  "needy,  meritorious  students  and  teachers,  to  assist 
them  in  paynifjnt  of  their  studies. " 

In  lOfK)  the  heirs  of  lOdward  Austin  gave  $2,250  to  be  added  to  this  fund. 

For  tlic  year  1913-14  five  scholarships  were  awarded  from  the  income 
of  ihui  fund. 
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THE  HARVARD  ANNEX  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  gift  of  the  Alumnae  and  students  of  the  "Harvard  Annex"  and 
their  friends,  an  annual  scholarship  has  been  established  to  be  known  as 
"The  Harvard  Annex  Scholarship  founded  by  Alumnae  of  Radcliffe 
CoUege." 

THE  ELLEN  M.  BARR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Ellen  M.  Barr,  the  residue  of  her 
estate,  after  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  was  bequeathed  to  Radcliffe 
College.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annuity,  the  income  of  this  bequest 
is  to  be  applied  "in  the  form  of  annual  scholarships  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  each, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  in  Radclifife  College,  who,  in  point  of  character, 
ability,  and  physical  constitution,  give  promise  of  future  usefulness,  and 
who  stand  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance." 

In  1913-14  five  scholarships  were  awarded  from  this  fund,  of  the  value 
of  $250  each. 

THE  ELLA  LOWELL  LYMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  gift  of  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman  of  Boston,  two  annual  scholarships 
were  estabUshed  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ella  Lowell  Lyman. 


THE  ELIZABETH  CARY  AGASSIZ  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz  Scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of 
$6150  by  friends  of  Mrs.  Agassiz,  received  in  1895, 


THE  AGNES  IRWIN  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  former  pupils  of  the  first  Dean  of 
Radclifife  College,  the  Agnes  Irwin  Scholarship  was  established.  By  the 
terms  of  the  gift  the  student  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  scholarship  is 
to  be  appointed  by  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  and  all  details  regarding  it  are  to  be 
arranged  by  her  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
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THE  WIDOW  JOANNA  HOAR  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  College  established  the  Widow  Joanna  Hoar  Scholarship  with 
funds  contributed  by  an  unknown  friend  in  memory  of  the  widow  of 
Charles  Hoar,  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  in  England,  who  came  to  America  with 
her  children  in  1638.  In  awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given 
to  natives  of  Concord,  Mass.,  or  to  daughters  of  citizens  of  that  place. 


THE  MARIA  DENNY  FAY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
This  scholarship  was  estabhshed  by  the  friends  of  Maria  Denny  Fay. 

THE  JOSIAH  M.  FISKE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske,  of  New  York,  an  annual  scholarship 
was  established  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Josiah  M.  Fiske,  who 
was  once  a  resident  of  Cambridge. 

THE  CANTABRIGIA  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Cantabrigia  Scholarship  was  founded  in  1903  from  a  gift  made  by 
the  Cantabrigia  Club  of  Cambridge,  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  a 
resident  of  Cambridge. 

THE  ABBY  W.  MAY  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  tlm  torrns  of  the  will  of  the  late  Sarah  Wyman  Whitman  of  Boston, 
an  armual  scholarship  waa  CHtablished  in  memory  of  Abby  W.  May. 

THE  MARY  ELIOT  PARKMAN  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  tcrriiH  of  the  will  of  the  late  Sarah  Wyman  Whitman,  of  Boston, 
an  onntial  Hrholarnhip  wuh  OHtabliHhed  in  memory  of  Mary  Eliot  Parkman. 
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THE  JAMES  A.  WOOLSON  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  scholarship  was  estabhshed  by  the  bequest  of  James  A.  Woolson,  cf 
Cambridge,  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  a  student  of  the  classics. 


THE  CAROLINE  A.  KENNARD  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske  Collord,  of  New  York,  an  annual  scholar- 
ship was  estabhshed  in  December,  1907,  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line A.  Kennard.  This  scholarship  is  to  be  given  ordinarily  to  a  student 
wishing  to  pursue  studies  in  science. 


CAPTAIN  JONATHAN  FAY  FUND  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  income  of  this  fund  in  each  year  is  to  be  appUed,  first,  to  the  expense 
of  preparing  and  issuing  a  diploma  in  such  form  as  the  Academic  Board 
may  decide,  provided  that  it  shall  appear  therein  that  it  is  issued  for  high 
scholarship,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  Captain  Jonathan  Fay  Fund  and 
Scholarship.  This  diploma  is  to  be  given  to  the  member  of  each  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  College  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Academic  Board,  has 
during  her  whole  course,  by  her  scholarship,  conduct  and  character  given 
evidence  of  the  greatest  promise.  The  balance  of  the  income  in  each  year 
is  to  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  to  such  student  in  the  College 
as  the  Academic  Board  shall  consider  most  worthy  of  assistance.  If  in  any 
year  the  Academic  Board  shall  not  consider  any  student  sufficiently  worthy 
of  assistance  in  their  opinion,  the  balance  of  the  income  for  that  year  is  to 
be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund.  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
diploma  or  payment  the  student  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  diploma  and  scholarship  were  awarded  for  the  year  1912-13  to 
Alice  Ardelle  Kelsey  of  the  class  of  1913. 

THE    SARAH    SHERBURNE    LANGDON  HAVEN  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  1908,  by  the  will  of  John  Haven  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  $10,000  were  be- 
queathed to  Radchffe  College.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
testator  the  College  established  two  scholarships  named  in  memory  of 
his  mother,  Sarah  Sherburne  Langdon  Haven. 
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THE  MARGARET  RAE  INGOLS  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of  $2150  by  former  pupils 
and  personal  friends  of  Margaret  Rae  Ingols.  In  awarding  this  scholar- 
ship preference  is  to  be  given  to  Cambridge  students,  especially  to  pupils 
of  the  school  succeeding  that  of  Miss  Ingols. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  LATIN  SCHOOL  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of  $2500  by  the  Cambridge 
Latin  School  Club  of  Radchfife  College.  In  awarding  this  scholarship 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  a  graduate  of  the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
School  or  to  a  descendant  of  a  graduate  of  the  old  Cambridge  Latin  School. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  joint  decision  of  the  Dean  of 
Radcliffe  College  and  of  the  officers  of  the  Club. 


THE  ANNA  PARSONS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Lydia  Augusta  Barnard  $30,000  were 
bequeathed  to  Radcliffe  College,  to  establish  "scholarships  for  women,  to 
be  known  as  the  Anna  Parsons  Scholarships." 

In  a<ldition,  $10,000  were  bequeathed  to  Radcliffe  College  to  be  held 
in  trust  during  two  lives,  eventually  to  be  added  to  the  above  sum  of  $30,000. 


THE  ELNATHAN  PRATT  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  t<'rm8  of  the  will  of  the  late  Elnathan  Pratt  of  Worcester,  a  scholar- 
ship was  eHtahlislied  "to  bo  known  as  the  Elnathan  Pratt  Scholarship, 
the  income  of  which  shall  bo  devoted  annually  to  the  support  of  some  one 
df?fUTviri(5  and  noody  female  student,  the  preference  to  be  given  to  a  student 
coming  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts." 

rilK  .JOSIAII  PARSONS  COOKE  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  t«nnfl  of  iho  will  of  tho  laf,(;  Mrs.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  of  Cambridge, 
a  «um  of  luoiuy  wa.H  loft,  "to  found  a  scholarship  to  bo  called  the  Josiah 
PttrHoriM  (>x>ko  Scholarship  th(i  income  to  be  given  in  preference  to  a  student 
wjuhirig  to  pursue  scientific  study." 
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THE  ANDREW  C.  SLATER  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  Andrew  C.  Slater  a  scholarship  was  established 
'the  income  to  be  given  to  needy  and  deserving  students." 


THE  CARRIE  F.  ABBOTT  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  Carrie  F.  Abbott,  of  Cambridge,  $5,000  were  be- 
queathed to  Radcliffe  College,  "  the  annual  income  therefrom  to  be  devoted 
towards  paying  the  tuition  or  other  necessary  expenses  of  any  meritorious 
student  in  said  College." 

THE  MARIAN  A.  CURTIS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Alice  M.  Curtis  $40,000  were  bequeathed 
to  Radchffe  College,  "  to  estabhsh  a  scholarship  or  scholarships  to  be 
known  as  the  Marian  A.  Curtis  Scholarship  or  Scholarships,  in  memory  of 
my  mother,  Marian  A.  Curtis,  and  in  recognition  of  her  early  belief  and 
interest  in  the  higher  education  of  women,  the  income  of  such  scholarship 
or  scholarships  to  be  used  to  assist  deserving  students  in  such  a  way  as 
said  College  may  determine  to  be  wisest  and  best." 


RADCLIFFE  UNION  ROOM 

A  scholarship  giving  the  use  of  the  largest  single  room  in  Bertram  Hall 
to  a  graduate  student  in  Radclifife  College  is  ofifered  by  the  Radcliffe 
Union  for  the  years  1912-1915  and  is  open  to  graduates  of  colleges  of 
acknowledged  standing  who  are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts. 

This  scholarship  was  awarded  for  1913-14  to  Katherine  Rosalie 
McBride,  a.  B.  (Carson-Newman  College)  1909. 


The  Scholarships  for  1913-14  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Graduate  Students, 

Dorothy  Foster,  (Bryn  Mawr)  A.  B.,  1904;  (Radclifife)  A.  M.,  1908. 
Alcina  Burrill  Houghton,  (Radclifife)  A.  B.,  1907;  A.  M.,  1908. 
Elizabeth  Jackson,  (Radclifife)  A.  B.,  1913. 
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Olivia  Marie  Marckworth,  (University  of  Cincinnati)  A.B.,  1913. 
Evelyn  Spring,  (RadcMe)  A.B.,  1909;  A.M.,  1913. 
Mary  Candace  WakeJGield,  (Ohio  Wesleyan  University)  A.B.,  1905; 
(Ohio  State  University)  A.M.,  1913. 

Class  of  1914, 

Catharine  Bancroft  Beatley. 
Adelia  Ethel  Borden. 
Clara  Whitney  Crane. 
Helen  Mildred  FitzGerald. 
Alice  Marion  Hale. 
Frances  Cushing  Hall. 
Elizabeth  Beatrice  Harris. 
Frances  Leverton  Holmes. 
Laura  Agnes  Potter. 
Mary  Folsom  Underbill. 

Class  of  1915. 

Blanche  Maude  Benjamin. 
Annie  Catherine  Bezanson. 
Marjorie  Bridgman. 
Caroline  Ebzabeth  Church. 
Ruth  Marguerite  MacCartby. 
Ruth  Atliorton  Merrill. 
Katharine  Theresa  Meyer. 
Winifred  J^illian  Moore. 
Martha  Noll. 
Anna  Rogovin. 
V6ra  Sanford. 
Lelah  Elf;anor  Typer. 
Gla^JyH  Whitson. 

CluBH  of  1910, 

Hc8tc«r  Wcthcrbee  Browne. 
Gortnido  Ellon  BuhIi. 
G<Ttnidc'  Sylvia  Colicn. 
GlttdyH  Howf'll  Marvey. 
Dorothy  lloldcri. 
Clam  Mari(5  Barbara  Licdor. 
May  Jrmfpliiru-  (2iiiglf;y. 
lUwa  MiirKHrc't  Hcymour. 
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Amy  Maria  Sheldon. 
Eleanor  Mathews  Stevens. 
Margaret  Clement  Todd. 

Class  of  1917, 

Frances  Olivia  Grant. 
Anna  Camilla  Hoyt. 
Gretchen  Rasely. 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Read. 
Gladys  Gififord  Teller. 


LOAN  FUNDS. 

In  1908  the  sum  of  $1000  was  given  to  Radcliffe  College  for  the  purpose 
of  estabhshing  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Mary  Lowell  Stone  Loan  Fund, 
and  to  be  lent  to  deserving  students.  Grants  from  this  fund  must  carry 
the  obligation  of  ultimate  repayment  without  interest.  At  least  one-tentk 
of  the  fund  must  always  be  kept  in  the  Treasury. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women 
has  at  its  disposal  a  small  loan  fund,  and  also  a  limited  amount  of  money 
devoted  to  scholarship  purposes  for  regular  students  of  the  upper  classes. 
Inquiries  concerning  both  of  these  may  be  made  of  the  Dean  of  Rad- 
clifife  College. 

In  1907  the  Alumnae  of  Miss  Brown's  School  in  Boston  gave  $766.32 
for  the  benefit  of  a  Student's  Loan  Fund  at  Radcliffe  College.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Radchffe  Alumnae  Association  has  received  additions  to 
the  original  sum,  and  offers  the  fund  in  loans  of  varying  amounts  to 
students  of  approved  standing  and  character  who  need  financial  help  to 
continue  their  college  course.  For  information  concerning  this  fund 
apphcation  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Turner,  85  River  Street, 
Boston. 
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PRIZES 

THE  SARGENT  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  first  offered  in  1886-87  by  John  Osborne  Sargent  of  New- 
York,  of  the  class  of  1830,  and  was  endowed  in  his  memory,  in  1892,  by  his 
daughter,  Georgiana  W.  Sargent.  The  prize  is  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
ifl  offered  for  the  best  metrical  translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace,  to  be 
selected  each  year  by  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 

The  selection  for  1913-14  is  the  twenty-fourth  ode  of  the  first  book  of 
Horace. 

Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College  and  of  Radclifi'e  College  may  com- 
pete for  this  prize.  The  prize  may  be  withheld  if  no  competitor  appears 
to  deserve  it. 

The  version  must  be  neatly  and  legibly  written  or  typewritten,  upon 
letter  paper  of  good  quality,  of  the  quarto  size,  with  a  margin  of  not  less 
than  one  inch  at  the  top,  at  the  bottom,  and  on  each  side,  so  that  it  may 
be  bound  up,  if  desired,  without  injury  to  the  writing.  The  sheets  must 
be  securely  stitched  or  riveted  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  manu- 
script can  be  easily  opened  and  read.  The  title-page  of  each  manuscript 
must  bear  an  assumed  name,  with  a  statement  of  the  writer's  academic 
standing;  and  the  writer  must  give  in,  with  her  manuscript,  a  sealed  letter, 
containing  her  true  name  and  superscribed  with  her  assumed  name. 

The  manuscript  must  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1914. 

In  1800  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Helen  Leah  Reed,  of  the 
cla.s.sof  ISOO. 

In  1892  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Margaret  Foster  Herrick,  , 
a  .ipccial  student.  ij 

In  1001  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Norma  Rore  Waterdurt,  ' 
of  the  cljiHH  of  1004. 

In  1011  Honorable  Mention  was  awarded  to  Anna  Eveleth  Holman, 
of  the  cUiHH  of  1914. 

Till-:  GICORGE  B.  SOHIER  PRIZE 

ThJM  prize  waH  fcjundcd  by  the  late  Waldo  Higginson  of  Boston,  of  tin 
ClanH  of  1833  in  Harvard  College,  in  memory  of  his  brother-in-law  Gcorgr 
BrinirrifT  Solii<T  of  the  Class  of  18r>2.     The  endowment  is  for  "one  prizf 
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of  $250  for  the  best  thesis  presented  by  a  successful  candidate  for  Honors  in 
English  or  in  Modern  Literature.  If  no  thesis  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  prize, 
no  prize  will  be  given."  "The  competitors  may  be  either: — (1)  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College,  (2)  Harvard  graduates  who  are  resident  at 
the  University  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  (3)  students  in  Rad- 
cliffe  College." 

In  1897  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  of  the 
class  of  1897.  Subject:  "PubHshed  Collections  of  English  and  Scottish 
Ballads,  1765-1802." 

In  1904,  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Frances  Elizabeth  Newell, 
of  the  class  of  1904.  Subject:  "Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  Sabrina 
Legend." 

In  1909  one  half  of  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Louise  Anns 
Hannon  of  the  Class  of  1909.  Subject:  "Lord  Chesterfield,  A  Study  of 
the  Survival  in  the  18th  Century  of  the  Aristocratic  Ideal." 

In  1913  one  half  of  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Delight  Walklt 
Hall  of  the  Class  of  1913.  Subject:  "  Hazlitt's  Criticism  of  Some  Con- 
temporary Poets;  and  one  half  to  Elizabeth  Jackson  of  the  Class  of 
1913.  Subject:  "PoUtical  Theory  in  America  before  the  Revolution,  es- 
pecially as  seen  in  the  Literature  of  that  time." 

THE  CAROLINE  I.  WILBY  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  founded  in  1897  in  memory  of  Miss  CaroUne  I.  Wilby,  by 
her  friends  and  former  pupils. 

The  fund,  originally  $3,060  has  been  somewhat  increased,  and  the  income 
is  to  be  given  annually  to  a  Radcliffe  student  as  a  prize  "for  the  best  origi- 
nal work  in  any  department."     The  Wilby  Prize  was  awarded  as  follows : — 

In  1899  to  Kate  O.  Petersen,  {Vassar)  A.  B.,  1890,  (Radcliffe)  A.  M., 
1895,  Radcliffe  graduate  student,  1895-97,  for  a  thesis  on  the  Sources 
of  Chaucer's  Nonne  Prestes  Tale,  published  in  the  series  of  Radcliffe 
College  Monographs. 

In  1900  to  Lucy  Allen  Paton,  A.  B.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1894,  Ph.D.,  1902, 
for  a  thesis  on  Morgan  la  F^e,  pubHshed  in  the  series  of  Radcliffe  College 
Monographs. 

In  1904  to  Belva  Mary  Herron,  (University  of  Michigan)  B.  L.,  1899, 
Radcliffe  graduate  student  1903-04,  for  a  paper  on  the  Progress  of  Labor 
Organization  among  Women,  and  to  Caroline  Strong,  A.  B.,  1903, 
A.  M.,  1906,  for  a  thesis  on  the  Tail-Rhyme  Strophe  in  EngHsh  Poetry. 
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In  1905  to  Eleanor  Harris  Rowland,  A.  B.,  1903,  A.  M.,  1904,  Ph.D., 
1905,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  the  Aesthetics  of  the  Repetition 
of  Visual  Space  Forms. 

In  1906  to  Frances  Hall  Rousmaniere,  (Wellesley)  A.  B.,  1900,  A.  M., 
1904,  (Radcliffe)  Ph.D.,  1906,  for  a  paper  on  Certainty  and  Attention. 

In  1907  to  Mabel  Ellery  Adams,  RadchfTe  special  student  1896-1904, 
1905-07,  A.  B.,  1908,  for  a  thesis  entitled.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Condition 
of  one  hundred  deaf  persons  who  have  been  pupils  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School  in  Boston. 

In  1909  to  Kate  Fairbanks  Puffer,  (Smith)  A.  B.,  1900,  (Radcliffe) 
Ph.D.,  1909,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  The  Interrelations  of  Psycho- 
physical Rhythmical  Processes. 

In  1910  to  Maud  Babsett  Gorham,  A.  B.,  1902,  A.  M.,  1906,  Ph.D.,  1910, 
for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  The  Tradition  of  Restoration  Comedy  in 
the  Works  of  Richardson,  Fielding  and  Smollett. 

In  1911  to  Ruth  Holden,  A.  B.,  1911,  for  her  paper  on  Reduction  and 
Reversion  in  the  North  American  Sahcales. 

In  1912  to  Charlotte  Farrinqton  Babcock, A. B.,  1906,  A.M.,  1909, 
Ph.D.,  1912,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  A  Study  of  the  Metrical  Use 
of  the  Inflectional  e  in  Middle  English,  with  Particular  Reference  to 
Chaucer  and  Lydgate. 

In  1913  to  Elizabeth  Church,  (Dalhousie)  A.  B.,  1896,  A.  M.,  1899, 
(Radcliffe)  A.  M.,  1903,  Ph.  D.,  1913,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  The 
Gothic  Romance:  Its  Origin  and  Development. 

The  prize  may  be  withheld  if  no  thesis  or  original  work  is  deemed  worthy 
of  it. 

SUSAN  ANTHONY  POTTER  PRIZE 

This  prize  is  instituted  by  Professor  M.  A.  Potter,  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  Susan  Anthony  Potter.  The  prize  is  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  is  to  be  given  for  the  best  thesis  by  a  student  in  Harvard  University 
or  Radclifle  College,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  on  any  subject  in  the 
field  of  C<jrnparativc  Literature  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Ojniparative    Literature. 

Cundiflutcij  Hhould  submit  their  subjects  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment orirly  in  the  aiitumn  of  1913.  May  1,  1914,  will  be  the  last  day  for 
rco«!ivii»K  tlicHCH  in  competition. 

In  1911  the  prire  wow  awarded  to  Maud  Elikadbth  Temple,  (Dryn  Matpr) 
A.  I)  ,  1904,  A.  M.,  1905,  RadchfTo  graduate  student  1909-10,  for  a  thesis 
trilitlt'd  "ChriHtine  df»  Pi«an,  a  Precursor  of  French  Claflsicism." 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  PRIZES. 

For  the  year  1913-14  two  friends  of  the  University  offer  two  prizes,  of 
fifty  dollars  and  forty  dollars  respectively,  to  be  awarded  to  the  two  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College  or  Radcliffe  College  who  shall  show  in  a 
special  written  examination  the  best  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  examination  will  take  place  during  the  second 
half  of  May,  1914. 

THE  SYLVIA  PLATT  PRIZE 

The  Sylvia  Piatt  Prize  for  the  best  poem  written  by  a  student  of  Radcliffe 
College  in  the  year  1913-14,  is  offered  by  Miss  Mary  Caroline  Hardy. 
The  prize  will  be  fifty  dollars.  If  no  poem  is  deemed  worthy,  the  prize 
will  not  be  given.  Manuscripts  must  be  delivered  at  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  Monday,  May  11th.  The  title  page  of  each 
manuscript  must  bear  an  assumed  name  with  a  statement  of  the  writer's 
academic  standing,  and  must  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  letter  contain- 
ing her  true  name,  and  superscribed  with  her  assumed  name.  No  condi- 
tions as  to  the  subject  or  the  length  of  the  poem  are  prescribed;  but 
students  are  advised  to  make  their  poems  short. 

In  1913  The  Sylvia  Piatt  Prize  was  awarded  to-  Helen  McGregor 
Notes,  of  the  Class  of  1915,  for  a  Poem  "  The  Outcast  Dream." 


PLACES  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

In  June,  1914,  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  following  places,  if 
sufficient  number  of  candidates  register  for  them  before  June  1. 
In  September  examinations  will  be  held  in  Cambridge  only. 

Connecticut 

Washington,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Gunnery  School. 

District  of  Columbia 
Washington,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Friends  School. 

Georgia 
Atlanta,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boys'  High  School. 
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Illinois 

Chicago,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Law  School  of  Northwestern  University, 
southeast  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Lake  Streets. 

Indiana 

Indianapolis,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Shortridge  High  School. 

Iowa 

Burlington,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 
Des  Moines,  in  the  rooms  of  the  West  High  School. 

Kentucky 

Louisville,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  First  Street. 

Maine 

Porlland,  m  the  rooms  of  the  Portland  High  School. 

Massachusetts 

Andover,  in  the  rooms  of  Phillips  Academy. 

Brockton,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Cambridge,  at  10  Garden  Street. 

Concord,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Fall  River,  in  the  rooms  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School. 

Fitchhurg,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Low(dl,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School 

Lynn,  in  the  rooms  of  the  CiasKical  High  School. 

Milton,  in  the  rooms  of  Milton  Academy. 

Quinry^  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Springfield,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 

WnrcMter,  in  the  rooms  of  Worcester  Academy. 

Michlfiran 
lUlroit,  in  the  rooinfl  of  the  University  School. 
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Minnesota 

St.  Paul,  in  the  rooms  of  St.  Paul  Academy,  corner  Portland  Avenue 
and  Dale  Street. 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 
St.  Louis,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School,  Grand  Avenue  and 
Windsor  Place. 

New  York 

Albany,  in  the  rooms  of  Albany  Academy. 
Bufalo,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Nichols  School. 
New  York,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Charlton  School. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Woodward  High  School. 
Cleveland,  in  the  rooms  of  the  University  School. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 
Pittsburg,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Miltenberger  Street. 

Rhode  Island 

Providence,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Hope  Street  High  School. 

Washington 

Seattle,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  School,  No.  15. 

Spokane,  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  High  School, 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee,  in  the  rooms  of  the  East  Division  High  School. 
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Germany 
Munich,  at  the  Coit  School  for  Boys,  14  Konradatrasse. 

Switzerland 
Geneva,  in  the  rooms  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  Room  29. 


1914 
RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 

ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS.     (June) 


Saturday  J  June  13 
10.00-12.00    Projection  Drawing.*     2.00-5.00    Freehand    Drawing.* 

Monday,  June  15 

8.30.  All  candidates  who  have  not  previously  registered  for  laboratory 
examinations  should  meet  at  10  Garden  Street  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  examinations. 

9.00-12.00    History  (New  Plan).      1.30-3.00  Physics  (New  Plan). 

9.00-11.00    Elementary  History.      2.00-3.00  Elementary  Physics. 

11.15-  1.15     Advanced  History.         3.15-4.45  Chemistry  (New  Plan). 

3.15-4.15  Elementary  Chemistry. 


Tuesday,  June  16 

8.00-11.00 

German  (New  Plan).      1.45-2.45 

Botany. 

8.00-11.00 

German  (Elementary     3.00-4.00 
and  Advanced). 

Zoology. 

11.15-12.45 

Elementary  Algebra. 

Wednesday,  June  17 

8.00-11.00 

English  (New  Plan).      2.00-3.00 

Geography. 

8.00-11.00 

Elementary  English.      3.15-6.15 

Latin    (Elementary   and 

8.00-11.00 

EngUsh  A. 

Advanced). 

11.30-  1.00 

Advanced  Algebra.         3.15-6.15 
Thursday,  June  18 

Latin  (New  Plan). 

8.00-11.00 

Greek  (New  Plan). 

8.00-11.00 

Greek  (Elementary  and 
Advanced). 

11.30-12.30 

Civil  Government. 

Friday,  June  19 

8.00-11.00 

French  (New  Plan).       2.15-5.15 

Mathematics  (New Plan). 

8.00-11.00 

French  (Elementary       2.15-4.15 
and  Advanced). 

Plane  Geometry. 

11.15-12.45 

Logarithms  and  Trigo-  4.45-6.15 
nometry. 

Solid  Geometry. 

LABORATORY  EXAMINATIONS 

In  June,  classes  from  schools  near  Cambridge  take  the  laboratory  exam- 
inations in  Physics  and  Chemistry  on  earlier  days. 

♦  Examinations  in  Freehand  Drawing  and  in  Projection  Drawing  are  held  In 
Cambridge  only. 
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1914 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 

ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS.     (September) 


9.00-12.00 

9.00-11.00 

11.15-  1.15 


8.00-11.00 

8.00-11.00 

8.00-11.00 

11.30-  1.00 


8.00-11.00 
8.00-11.00 

U. 15-12.45 


Wednesday, 
History  (New  Plan). 
Elementary  History. 
Advanced  History. 

Thursday, 
English  (New  Plan). 
Elementary  English. 
English  A. 
Advanced  Algebra. 


September 
1.30-3.00 
2.00-3.00 
3.15-4.45 
3.15-4.15 
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Physics  (New  Plan). 
Elementary  Physics. 
Chemistry  (New  Plan). 
Elementary  Chemistry. 

September  17 
2.00-3.00    Geography. 
3.15-6.15     Latin    (Elementary   and 

Advanced). 
3.15-6.15     Latin  (New  Plan). 

Friday,  September  18 
French  (New  Plan).       2.15-5.15    Mathematics  (New  Plan). 
French  (Elementary 

and  Advanced).  2.15-4.15 

Logarithms  and  Trigo-  4.45-6.15 

nometry. 


Plane  Geometry. 
Solid  Geometry, 


Saturday,  September  19 


8.00-11.00    German  (New  Plan).      1.45-2.45 

8.00-11.00    German  (Elementary     3.00-4.00 

and  Advanced). 

Elementary  Algebra. 

Monday,  September  21 
Greek  (New  Plan). 
Greek  (Elementary  and 
Advanced). 
1 1  :'»0  I'i.'U)     Civil  Government. 


Botany. 
Zoology. 


11.15-12.4^ 


8.00  11.00 
8  00-11.00 


Tuesday,  September  22 
10.(X>  12.(K)     Projection  DrawiriK.       2.00-5.00     Freehand  Drawing. 

SEFrEMBER  EXAMINATIONS 

The  Seplemt/er  Examinaliom  will  he  held  in  Cambridge  only. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

In  June,  1914,  papers  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  may 
be  substituted  for  corresponding  papers  set  for  the  separate  admission 
examinations  held  by  Harvard  University  under  the  "old  plan"  but  no 
candidate  may  offer  both  Harvard  and  Board  examinations  in  the  same 
subjects.  For  more  particular  information  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
Radchfife  College. 

The  examinations  of  the  Board  will  be  held  June  15-20,  1914.  Appli- 
cations to  attend  the  Board's  examinations  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Sub- 
Station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  upon  application. 

Apphcations  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  (also  at  points  on  the  Mississippi  River)  must  be  received 
by  the  Secretary  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that 
is,  on  or  before  Monday,  June  1,  1914;  apphcations  for  examination  else- 
where in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May 
25, 1914;  and  apphcations  for  examination  at  points  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May  11,  1914. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  examinations  of  the  candidates  concerned, 
but  only  upon  the  payment  of  $5.00  in  addition  to  the  usual  examination 
fee. 

The  examination  fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be 
accepted  in  advance  of  the  apphcation)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order, 
express  order,  or  draft  on 'New  York,  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the  Board 
will  be  pubhshed  about  March  1.  Requests  that  the  examinations  be 
held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  than  February  1. 
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*  *  *  The  legal  title  of  the  Corporation  (to  be  used  in  making  gifts  and 
bequests)  is  "  Radcliffe  College,"  Radcliffe  College  should  be  described 
as  established  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


The  College  buildings  are  open  to  visitors  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege, both  in  vacations  and  in  term-time;  though  students  only  are  admitted 
to  the  class-rooms  during  the  hours  of  lectures. 

The  Laboratories  of  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Physiology  are 
in  buildings  on  the  grounds. 

The  Laboratory  of  Biology  occupies  quarters  in  the  University  Museum  in 
Oxford  Street. 

The  Gymnasium  is  open  to  all  students  without  charge . 

The  Dean  and  the  Secretary  may  be  consulted  at  Fay  House  during  term' 
time,  and  special  appointments  may  be  made  as  required. 
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The  Academic  year  begins  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  In  1915  it  is  September  27.  Students 
report  for  registration  l)ef()re  1  p.m.  of  that  day.  Students  from  a 
distance  are  allowed  to  register  Tuesday  morning. 

The  summer  vacation  begins  at  Commencement,  and  ends  on 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  September. 

The  Christmas  recess  is  froin  December  23,  1915,  to  Jan.  2,  1916, 
incluiiivc. 

The  Spring  recess  in  1010  is  from  April  10  to  Ai)ril  22,  inclusive. 

.Inn.-   1915. 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 


R.vDCLiFFE  College,  the  successor  of  the  Societj'^  for  the  Collegiate 
istruction  of  Women,  offers  systematic  collegiate  instruction  of  women 
ader  the  professors  and  other  teachers  of  Harvard  University.  More 
lan  a  hundred  instructors  of  the  University  are  teachers  in  Radcliffe 
ollege. 

Fay  House,  10  Garden  Street,  contains  the  ofi&ces  and  several  of  the  reci- 
ition-rooms.  The  other  recitation-rooms,  the  Hbrary,  and  the  gymnasium 
■e  near  Fay  House.  The  College  has  five  laboratories,  of  Astronomy, 
hysics.  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Biology.  The  collections  of  the 
[useum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
rchaeology,  the  University  Museums  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Mineral- 
5y,  the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Germanic  Museum  are  also  open  to 
le  students;  and,  by  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
ollege,  the  students  have  the  use  of  the  University  Library,  contain- 
Lg  706,240  volumes.  Opportunities  for  study  in  the  Astronomical  Ob- 
irvatory,  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  Herbarium  are  also  afforded. 
The  requirements  for  admission  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  are  identical 
ith  those  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  The  courses  of  instruction 
ven  in  Radcliffe  College  correspond  to  both  "Undergraduate"  and 
Graduate  "  courses  offered«by  Harvard  University,  and  are  more  than 
ifficient  to  enable  a  woman  to  perform  the  work  required  by  the 
niversity  for  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  In  addition  to  these, 
raduate  Students  in  Radcliffe  College  have  access  to  a  large  number  of 
raduate  courses  in  Harvard  University.  The  examinations  are  the 
ime  in  both  institutions,  and  the  diplomas  conferring  the  degrees  of 
.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  Ph.D.  are  countersigned  by  the  President  of  Harvard 
niversity  as  a  guarantee  that  these  degrees  are  equivalent  to  the 
)rresponding  degrees  given  by  the  University  and  bear  the  University  seal. 
For  provisions  for  the  admission  of  Special  Students  and  Graduate  Stu- 
2nt8,  see  pages  48  and  78. 
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ASSOCIATES  OF  RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE  j 

;ZRA  HENRY  BAKER,  A.  B.  J 
!ARY  LOWELL  BARTON 
lERTHA  MAY  BOODY,  A.  M. 

E  BARON  RUSSELL  BRIGGS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.         .  \ 

LICE  HALE  BURRAGE,  A.  B.  ^ 

7ILLIAM  ELWOOD  BYERLY,  Ph.  D.  : 

:LLA  LYMAN  CABOT  - 

"REDERICK  PICKERING  CABOT,  A.  M.,  LL.B.  ' 

GEORGE  HENRY  CHASE,  Ph.  D.  ^ 

IDMUND  EZRA  DAY,  Ph.  D.  l 

ARAH  MARIA  DEAN,  A.  B.  ; 

ILIAN  HORSFORD  FARLOW  \ 

REDERICK  PERRY  FISH,  A.  B.  ; 

CAROLINE  LOUISE  HUMPHREY,  A.  B.  | 

lLICE  MARY  LONGFELLOW  ] 

ILLEN  FRANCIS  MASON  ! 

^ANNY  PEABODY  MASON  \ 

GEN  FARWELL  MOORS,  A.  M.  i 

JEORGE  HOWARD  PARKER,  S.  D.  \ 

FRANCES  PARKMAN  ■ 
i'RED  NORRIS  ROBINSON,  Ph.  D. 

aTHARINE  MARIA  THOMPSON,  A.  B.  ; 

OSEPH  BANGS  WARNER,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  \ 

CENNETH  GRANT  TREMAYNE  WEBSTER,  Ph.  D.  ] 

INNA  WELLINGTON  WOLBACH,  A.  B.  { 

lARAH  YERXA,  A.  B.  i 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


Le Baron  Russell  Briggs 

Bertha  May  Boodt 

Ezra  Henry  Baker 

Kenneth  Grant  Tremayne  Webster 


-5 
Presider^. 

Dean\ 

Treasurer^ 


Chairman  of  the  Academic  Board 


COUNCIL 


Officers  of  Administration 
Frederick  Pickering  Cabot 
Ella  Lyman  Cabot 
Frederick  Perry  Fish 
JoHxV  Farwell  Moors 
Frances  Parkman 
Fred  Norris  Robinson 
Anna  WellingtOxN  Wolbach 
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ACADEMIC  BOARD 

The  President,  the  Dean 

Kenneth  Grant  Tremayne  Webster,  Chairman 

CiuEGORY  Paul  Baxter 

William  Scott  Ferguson 

Alukrt  Andrew  Howard 

Kdwln  Francis  Gay 

Cmaulks  Hall  Grandgent 

George  Lyman  Kittiiedqe 

Edwaud  Laurens  Mark 

HoiiATio  Stevenh  \\hiti: 


"      "n:T  Dkas  Buckingham, 
>'"  i    Sherman, 
Klizaueth  Aonkh  Wuhjiit, 


Sccretari 

Lihrariar 

Director  of  the  Gymnasvun 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


The  House  Committee  in  charge  of  buildings,  house-service,  grounds, 
and  repairs  and  additions:  Mr.  Baker,  Chairman,  Mr.  Briggs  (ex-officio), 
Miss  Boody. 

The  Students'  Committee  in  charge  of  the  general  discipline  of  the  students, 
oversight  of  their  homes  while  in  Cambridge,  and  of  their  amusements, 
clubs,  and  social  life:  Miss  Boody,  Chairman^  Mrs.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Lyon, 
Mrs.  Parkman. 

The  Library  Committee  with  general  supervision  of  the  Library: 
Mrs.  Farlow,  Chairman,  Mr.  Briggs  (ex-officio),  Mrs.  H.  A.  de  Windt, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Coolidge,  Miss  E.  F.  Mason. 

The  Finance  Committee  in  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  Expendi- 
tui'e,  Endowment  Fund,  etc.:  Mr.  Moors,  Chairman,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Fish. 

The  Committee  on  the  Halls  of  Residence:  Miss  Boody,  Chairman,  Miss 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  Barton,  Miss  Hopkinson,  Mrs.  Parkman,  Miss  Yerxa. 


MISTRESSES  OF  THE  HALLS  OF  RESIDENCE 

Eliza  Mason  Hoppin  Bertram  Hall 

Margaret  Fiske  Miller  Grace  Hopkinson  Hall 

Abb  IE  Huston  Evans  Sarah   Whitman  Hall 

Edith  Mary  Coe  James  and  Augusta  Barnard  Hall 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE 


ADMISSION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
3  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

t 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  Radcliffe 
GJoUege  are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  Radcliffe 
College  holds  no  independent  entrance  examinations,  but  is  authorized 
to  make  arrangements  by  which  women  may  take  the  Harvard  Examina- 
tions and  have  their  work  submitted  to  the  Harvard  Examiners.  These 
examinations  may  be  taken  in  Cambridge,  and  in  other  places  in  which 
the  Harvard  examinations  are  held  in  June.  The  September  examina- 
tions are  held  in  Cambridge  only.* 

Two  examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  will  be  held  in  Cambridge 
in  1915,  in  Fay  House.  The  days  and  hours  are  given  in  detail  on  pages 
17  and  18  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  academic  year  begins  on  Monday,  September  27,  1915.  Students 
register  at  the  Office  on  that  day.     See  second  page  of  cover. 

Any  one  expecting  to  take  admission  examinations  should  register  for 
such  examinations  on  a  form  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
The  Registration  Blanks  of  all  candidates  who  wish  to  take  examinations 
in  June  should  be  properly  filled  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  by  June  1 , 
those  of  candidates  who  wish  to  take  examinations  in  September,  by 
i5eptember  2. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  is  required  to  fur- 
jiish  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  or  college  which 
l^he  has  attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  she  has  studied.  She  must 
idso  refer  to  two  persons  from  whom  information  about  her  may  be  ob- 
ained.  References  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  college  a  month 
Defore  the  examination. 

I  *  For  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  see  page  19. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION   TO  THE  FRESHMAN 

CLASS   AT   RADCLIFFE   COLLEGE  ^ 

There  are  two  plans  of  Admission  to  Radcliffe  College.  /f 


OLD  PLAN 


I 


To  be  admitted  under  this  plan  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Radcliffe 
College  a  candidate  must  present  herself  for  examination  in  certain  studies. 
These  studies  must  amount  to  sixteen  and  one-half  units  of  school  work, 
except  that  candidates  who  present  both  Elementary  Latin  and  Elementary 
Greek  will  be  admitted  without  conditions  on  fifteen  and  one-half  units  of 
school  work.  In  not  less  than  five  units  a  candidate  must  pass  examiiufii 
tions  with  grades  above  D. 

Prescribed  Studies 

English 3  units 

Part  L     Reading.  Part  IL     Study.  | 

Foreign  Languages:  —  ^ 

either  [ 

Elementary  Greek 2  units  i 

or  , 

Elementary   Latin 3     " 

and  either  ' 

Elementary  German 2     " 

or 
Elementary  Frencli 2     "      , 

History: —  ' 

Any  one  of  tlie  following: —  i 

Ancient  HiHtory 1  unit        English  History 1  unit  j| 

ICurorMian  Ili.story 1     "  American  History 1    "     ) 

MntlicrnaficH:  — 

Both  of  the  following:  — 

Ek-mcntary  yMgnbra. .  ,  U  ninLs         i'luiu;  (ic^omctry 1  uniti 
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Science:  — 

One  unit  of  school  work  chosen  from  the  following: 

Physics 1  unit         Botany 

Chemistry 1    "  Zoology 

Geography ^    " 


i  unit 


Elective  Work 


Sufl&cient  additional  subjects  chosen  from  the  complete  list  below  to 
make  up  the  total  of  sixteen  and  one-half  (or  fifteen  and  one-half)  units 
as  required  above. 


Complete  List  of  Admission  Studies  (Old  Plan)* 


English  (3) 

Greek 

Elementary  Greek  (2) 
Advanced  Greek  (1) 

Latin 

Elementary  Latin  (3) 
Advanced  Latin  (1) 

German 

Elementary  German  (2) 
Advanced  German  (1) 

French 

Elementary  French  (2) 
Advanced  French  (1) 

History 

Elementary  History  (1) 
Advanced  History  (1) 


Mathematics 

Elementary  Algebra  (1|) 

Advanced  Algebra  (|) 

Plane  Geometry  (1) 

Solid  Geometry  (|) 
.  Logarithms      and      Trigonom- 
etry (i) 
Sciences 

Physics  (1) 

Chemistry  (1) 

Geography  (^) 

Botany  (|) 

Zoology  (i) 
Drawing 

Freehand  Drawing  (|) 

Projection  Drawing  (^) 
Civil  Government  (^) 


*  For  deflnition  of  admission  studies,  see  pages  20-46. 
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Admission  with  Conditions  ."^ 

■J 

Candidates  who  fail  to  meet  in  full  the  requirements  indicated  above       i 
may  be  admitted  under  conditions  which  require  them  to  pass  certaia      ■ 
examinations  later,  or  to  do  extra  College  work.    As  the  ratings  of  the 
individual  subjects  in  time  units  are  approximate  only,  and  as  they  make       \ 
no  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  years  of  a  school  course,       ■ 
the  weights  given  to  the  various  subjects  in  determining  the  question  of  a       \ 
candidate's  fitness  for  admission  with  conditions  on  less  than  a  complete 
record  will  not  necessarily  be  strictly  proportional  to  these  ratings.     In 
admitting  students  with  conditions,  the  Academic  Board  take  into  account       ! 
not  only  the  number  of  miits  in  which  a  student  passes  but  also  the  quality 
of  her  work  as  shown  both  by  her  examinations  and  by  her  school  record. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  define  the  requirements  for  admission  with 
conditions  in  terms  of  units.     The  requirements  for  admission  without 
conditions  are  defined  above  in  terms  of  units  and  grades;  but  the  require- 
ments for  admission  with  conditions  vary  with  individual  records.     The 
Academic  Board  consider  each  case  on  its  merits. 


Candidates  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  extended^study^of^  English 
or  of  any  other  modem  literature  are  advised  to  acquire  acknowledge  of 
Greek  as  well  as  of  Latin. 


NEW  PLAN 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  may  apply  for  admission 
either  by  the  plan  described  above  or  by  the  following  alternative  plan. 
Thi«  new  plan  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  old  plan;  it  provides  another 
methcxl  of  mUn'iHHion  for  good  scholars. 

To  be  JulinitUid  to  lladcIifTo  College,  a  candidate 

1.  MuHt  [)roMent  evidence  of  an  approved  school  course  satisfactorily 

a»rnpletcd;  and 

2.  MuHt  Hhow  in  four  examinations,  as  explained  below,  that  her 

MrhoIaTHhip  is  of  a  eatiafactory  quality. 
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School  Record 

A  candidate  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Admission  evidence  of 
her  secondary  school  work  in  the  form  of  an  official  detailed  statement 
showing 

(o)     The  subjects  studied  by  her  and  the  ground  covered. 
(6)     The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each. 
(c)     The  quality  of  her  work  in  each  subject. 
To  be  approved,  this  statement  must  show 

(a)     That  the  candidate's  secondary  school  course  has  extended  over 

four  years. 
(6)  That  her  course  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  languages,  science, 
mathematics,  and  history,  no  one  of  which  studies  has  been 
omitted, 
(c)  That  two  of  the  studies  of  her  school  programme  have  been  pur- 
sued beyond  their  elementary  stages,  i.  e.,  to  the  stage  required 
by  the  present  advanced  examinations  of  Harvard  College  or  the 
equivalent  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

The  Examinations 

If  the  official  detailed  statement  presented  by  the  candidate  shows  that 
she  has  satisfactorily  completed  an  approved  secondary  school  course,  she 
may  present  herself  for  examinations  in  four  subjects  as  follows:  — 

(a)     English. 

(6)     Latin.* 

(c)  Mathematics,  or  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

(d)  Any  subject  (not  aheady  selected  under  (c))  from  the  following 

list:  — 
Greek  History  Physics 

French  Mathematics  Chemistry 

German 
These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time,  either  in  June  or 
in  September. 

*  A  candidate  who  wishes  to  present  as  one  of  her  four  examinations  French  or 
German  in  place  of  Latin  may  quaUfy  for  registration  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  by  an  examination  in  either  Elementary  Greek  or  Elementary  Latin  taken 
either  before  or  after  her  admission  examinations,  or  by  passing  in  College  an 
appropriate  course  in  either  Greek  or  Latin. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Registration  for  Examination. —  Candidates  for  admission  by  examination 
are  required  to  register  for  examination  on  blank  forms  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary.  Candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined  in 
Jmie,  1915,  in  the  United  States,  should  register  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  June  1,  1915;  those  who 
wish  to  be  examined  in  September,  1915,  by  September  2.  Candidates 
who  wish  to  be  examined  in  June,  outside  of  the  United  States,  should 
register  at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  by 
May  11,  1915.  In  September,  examinations  are  not  held  outside  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Fees. — Each  registration  for  examination  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
examination  fee  of  five  dollars,  or  of  fifteen  dollars  if  the  examination  is 
held  in  Europe.  For  this  a  receipt  will  be  given,  and  the  amount  will  be 
deducted  from  the  first  payment  for  tuition.  The  fee  will  not  be  returned 
to  a  candidate  who  does  not  enter  the  College.  This  fee  cannot  be  accepted 
in  advance  of  registration.  It  must  be  sent,  with  the  registration  blank, 
by  check,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter,  to  Radcliffe  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  candidate  for  examination  in  two  or  more  successive  years  will  be 
required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  in  each  year. 

Division  of  Examinations. —  A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old 
Plan  may  divide  her  examinations  among  several  examination  periods.  If 
she  takes  any  examinations  one  year  or  more  before  the  year  in  which  she 
completes  her  admission  record,  she  is  known  as  a  "  Preliminary  Candidate," 
and  her  examinations  are  spoken  of  as  "preliminary  examinations." 

Certificates. —  The  College  does  not  accept  certificates  of  secondary 
Bchoolfl  in  place  of  entrance  examinations.  The  testimony  of  teachers  is, 
however,  highly  valued  and  is  given  special  consideration  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  evidence  of  examinations  appears  inconclusive.  On  the  receipt 
of  c'a(;h  registration  for  cxammations,  preliminary  or  final,  a  blank  form 
will  be  wnt  to  the  head-master  of  the  school,  requesting  the  candidate's 
rerord  and  any  facts  about  her  character  and  scholarship  which  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Aca<l(!inic  Hoard. 

CirtificaUsn  of  Iloru>rahlc  Dismissal. —  Every  candidate  for  admission 
\n  rc-fujired  to  fumiHh  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school 
or  college  Hhe  haa  attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  she  has  studied. 
If  ft  rtaididutx-  }ia«  within  a  year  left  one  school  for  another,  or  for  a  private 
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utor,  any  certificate  received  from  the  second  school  or  private  tutor 
Qust  be  accompanied  by  the  written  consent  of  the  principal  of  the  first 
chool.  • 

Good  English. —  Clear  and  idiomatic  English  is  expected  in  all  exami- 
nation papers  and  note-books  written  by  candidates  for  admission, 
reachers  are  requested  to  insist  on  good  English,  not  only  in  translations, 
>ut  in  every  exercise  in  which  the  pupil  has  occasion  to  write  or  to  speak 
Cnglish. 

Laboratory  Examinations. —  A  candidate  who  is  examined  in  any  study 
tt  which  a  laboratory  examination  is  held  will  hand  in  her  laboratory 
lote-book  at  the  hour  of  the  laboratory  examination.  Laboratory  note- 
)ooks  will  be  deposited,  after  examination,  in  the  Secretary's  office,  where 
hey  will  be  kept  for  one  year,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  owners. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  New  Plan,  offering  Physics  or 
Chemistry,  who  is  imable  to  present  herself  in  June  for  a  laboratory  ex- 
imination,  must  take  such  a  test  in  Cambridge  in  the  following  September. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  examined  in  June  at  any 
ilace  where  a  laboratory  examination  is  not  provided  will  be  required  to 
ake  such  an  examination  in  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
>he  enters  College;  but  if  she  passes  the  written  examination  in  June,  the 
lubject  will  be  temporarily  counted  in  her  favor  in  determining  the  question 
)f  her  admission  to  College. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  who  has  passed  only  the 
written  examination  in  a  subject  which  also  requires  a  laboratory  examina- 
:ion  receives  the  grade  called  "provisional  pass."  This  grade  holds  good 
mly  until  the  opening  of  the  year  in  which  she  enters  College.  If  she  has  not 
it  that  time  completed  her  record,  she  is  conditioned  in  the  subject,  and  to  remove 
'hat  condition  later  she  must  pass  both  the  written  and  the  laboratory  examina- 
ion. 

A  candidate  who  has  received  a  "provisional  pass"  and  who  intends  to 
inter  College  in  September,  1915,  may  take  her  laboratory  examination 
luring  the  September  period  of  the  admission  examinations.  To  make  an 
ippointment  for  these  laboratory  examinations,  a  candidate  should  apply 
:o  the  Secretary  of  Radcliffe  College  before  September  3,  1915. 

The  New  Plan  examinations  will  be  held  in  Cambridge,  at  10  Garden 
Street,  in  June  and  September,  and  in  June  they  will  be  held  in  places  out- 
ride of  Cambridge  where  the  Harvard  examinations  are  held  if  candidates 
ipply  for  these  examinations  before  June  1. 

After  September,  1915,  candidates  for  admission  will  take  the  examina- 
ions  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
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PLACES  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

In  June,  1915,  Radcliffe  College  will  hold  admission  examinations  in  the 
following  places  outside  of  Cambridge: 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,m  the  rooms  of  the  Nichols  School. 
Chicago,  III.,  in  Hurd  Hall,  Northwestern  University,  31  West  Lake  Street. 
New  York,  N.  ¥.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Charlton  School,  646  Park  Avenue. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  comer  of 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Miltenberger  Street. 
Portland,  Me.,  in  the  Alderman's  room,  City  Hall. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School. 
Washington,  Conn.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Gunnery  School. 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Friends'  School. 

Massachusetts 

Andocer,  in  the  rooms  of  Phillips  Academy. 

Fall  River,  in  the  rooms  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School. 

Fitchhurg,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Normal  School. 

Lowell,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School. 

Lynn,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Classical  High  School. 

Milton,  in  the  rooms  of  Milton  Academy. 

Quincy,  in  the  rooms  of  the  High  School. 

Springfield,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  High  School. 

Worcester,  in  the  rooms  of  Worcester  Academy. 


ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS.     (June) 
Monday y  June  H 
All  candidates  who  have  not  previously  registered  for  laboratory  ex- 
aminations should  register  at  10  Garden  Street  at  least  one  half -hour  before 
their  first  examination. 

10.00-11.00    Botany  2.00-5.00 

Zoology  2.00-4.00 


4.15-6.15 

4.30-6.30 
Tuesday,  June  15 

2.00-3.30 
2.00-3.00 
3.45-5.15 
3.45-4.45 


Wednesday,  June  16 

English  (New  Plan) 
Elementary  English 
English  A 
Advanced  Algebra 

Thursday,  June  17 
Mathematics  (New  1.30-4.30 

Plan) 
Plane  Geometry 
SoUd  Geometry 

Friday 

French  (New  Plan) 

French  (Elementary 
and  Advanced) 

Logarithms  and  Trig- 
onometry 

Saturday 
Projection  Drawing* 


2.00-3.00 
3.15-6.15 

3.15-6.15 


1.30-4.30 

4.45-6.15 

June  18 
2.00-5.00 
2.00-5.00 

5.15-6.15 

June  19 
2.00-5.00 


History  (New  Plan) 
Elementary  History 
(Ancient  and  English) 
Elementary       History 
(Mediaeval  and  Mod- 
em,   and  American) 
Advanced  History 


Physics  (New  Plan) 
Elementary  Physics 
Chemistry  (New  Plan) 
Elementary  Chemistry 


Geography 

Latin  (Elementary  and 
Advanced) 
Latin  (New  Plan) 


German  (New  Plan) 
German     (Elementary 
and  Advanced) 
Elementary  Algebra 


Greek  (New  Plan) 
Greek  (Elementary  and 

Advanced) 
Civil  Government 


Freehand  Drawing* 

LABORATORY  EXAMINATIONS 

In  June,  classes  from  schools  near  Cambridge  take  laboratory  exam- 
inations in  Physics  and  Chemistry  on  earlier  days, 

♦Examinations  in  Freehand  Drawing  and  in  Projection  Drawing  are  held  in 
Cambridge  only. 
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ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS.     (September)  * 

Wednesday,  September  15 
10.00-11.00     Botany  2.00-5.00     History  (New  Plan) 

11.15-12.15     Zoology  2.00-4.00     Elementary      History 

(Ancient  and  English) 
4.15-6.15     Elementary      History 
(Mediaeval  and  Mod- 
em, and  American) 
4.30-6.30    Advanced  History 

Thursday,  September  16 

2.00-3.00  Physics  (New  Plan) 

2.00-3.00  Elementary  Physics 

3.45-5.15  Chemistry  (New  Plan) 

3 .45-4.45  Elementary  Chemistry . 

Friday,  September  17 

8.00-11.00    English  (New  Plan)  2.00-3.00  Geography 

8.00-11.00    Elementary  English  3.15-6.15  Latin  (Elementary  and 

8  00-11.00     English  A  Advanced) 

11.30-1.00    Advanced  Algebra  3.15-6.15  Latin  (New  Plan)  j 

I 
Saturday,  September  18 

8.00-11.00     Mathematics  (New  1.30-4.30  German  (New  Plan ) 

Plan)  1.3O-4.30  German     (Elementary  I 

8.fX)-10.00     Plane  Geometry  and  Advanced) 

10.15-11.45     Solid  Geometry  4.45-6.15  Elementary  Algebra      I 

Monday,  September  20  i 

8.00-11.00     French  (New  Plan)  2.00-5.00     Greek  (New  Plan) 

^.0(^11.00     French  (Elementary  2.00-5.00     Grcek(Elemcntaryand  j 

and  Advanced)  Advanced) 

1 1.1. V  12.1.')     LogarithnisjiiulTrig-  5.15-6.15     Civil  Government 
onoinetry 

Tuesday,  September  21 
in(M)  u.oo     Projection  Drawing  2.00-5.00     Freehand  Drawing        ] 

•  'Vhv  HipiimhiT  E lamination  will  hf,  h(!l(]  In  CUnnbridye  only.  ' 


J 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

In  June,  1915,  papers  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  may 
be  substituted  for  corresponding  papers  set  for  the  separate  admission 
examinations  held  by  Harvard  University  under  the  "old  plan,"  but  no 
candidate  may  offer  both  Harvard  and  Board  examinations  in  the  same 
subjects.  For  more  particular  information  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
Radcliffe  College. 

The  examinations  of  the  Board  will  be  held  June  14-19,  1915.  AppU- 
cations  to  attend  the  Board's  examinations  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Sub- 
Station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  upon  application. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  (also  at  points  on  the  Mississippi  River)  must  be  received 
by  the  Secretary  at  least  tvv^o  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that 
is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May  31,  1915;  applications  for  examination  else- 
where in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May 
24,  1915;  and  applications  for  examination  at  points  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May  10,  1915. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  examinations  of  the  candidates  concerned, 
but  only  upon  the  payment  of  S5.00  in  addition  to  the  usual  examination 
fee. 

The  examination  fee  is  S5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be 
accepted  in  advance  of  the  application)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order, 
express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York,  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance 
[Examination  Board. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the  Board 
will  be  published  about  March  1.  Requests  that  the  examinations  be 
held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  than  February  1. 
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STUDIES  IN  WHICH  EXAMINATIONS  ARE  HELD 

Examinations  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  will  be  held  in  the 
studies  contained  in  the  following  list,  and  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments in  each  study  therein  defined.  For  the  terms  of  admission  see  pages 
9-13. 

1.    English 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  may  take  either  Elementary 
English  or  English  A  (for  English  A  see  page  Ifi).  If  she  passes  English  A 
she  i^  exempt  from  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Fieshman  year  (English  A); 
hut  if  she  passes  it  with  Grade  D  she  is  required  to  take  before  the  end  of  her 
second  year  a  half-course  in  English  Composition  in  addition  to  her  regular 
elective  courses.  Furthermore,  on  the  evidence  of  her  examination  book  she 
may  be  credited  with  an  ungraded  mark  of  "pass"  in  Elementary  English, 
but  required  to  take  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Freshman  year. 

Candidates  who  do  not  intend  to  anticipate  the  required  English  of  the 
Freshman  year  are  advised  not  to  take  the  examination  in  Elementary  English 
until  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  enter  College. 

Requirements  for  1916,  1916,  1917,  1918,  and  1919 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  command  of 
correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with 
accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

Grammar  and  Composition 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition. 
Englinh  grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school; 
and  rxjrrcct  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously 
*'xact«d  in  connection  with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The 
principles  of  English  composition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of 
words,  HcntcncoH,  and  paragraphs  should  be  thoroughly  mjistorod;  and 
practice  in  c<)mi)()Hitiori,  oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout 
tho  Hecondary  school  pcTiod.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  letter- 
writing,  narration,  description,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument.  It 
fwJvii4fJ)le  that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal 
experience,  gr-nera!  knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  Englisli,  as  well  as 
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from  her  reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in  language 
and  composition  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in 
all  branches  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in 
her  recitations  and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

Literature 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books,  headed 
respectively  Reading  and  Study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a  progressive 
course  in  Lterature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with  both  lists, 
the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to  com- 
mit to  memory'  some  of  the  more  notable  jjassages  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose.  As  an  aid  to  literary  appreciation,  she  is  further  advised  to  acquaint 
herself  with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose 
works  she  reads  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

(a)  Reading 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  her  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  She  should  read  the  books 
carefully,  but  her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  detaUs  that  she 
fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
axe  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two 
selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I :  — 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. —  The  Old  Testament,  comprising 
at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Ejngs,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther; 
the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V, 
XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI, 
XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  the  Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and 
I  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  ex- 
cellence. 

For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from  any  other  group  may 
be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakspere. —  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Merchant  of 
Venice;    As  You  Like  It;    Twelfth  Night;    The  Tempest;    Romeo  and 
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Juliet;    King  John;    Richard  II;    Richard  III;    Henry  V;    Coriolanus; 
Julius  Caesar  *;   Macbeth  *;   Hamlet  *. 

Group  III.   Prose  Fiction. —  Malory's  Morte  d'Ai-thur  (about  100  pages) ; 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;   Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages 
to   LilUput  and  to  Brobdingnag) ;    DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,   Part  I; 
Goldsmith's   Vicar   of   Wakefield;     Frances    Burney's   Evelina;     Scott's  - 
Novels  (any  one);   Jane  Austen's  Novels  (any  one);   Maria  Edgeworth's^l 
C:ifitle  Rackrent,    or    The     Absentee;    Dickens's    Novels    (any    one);  ? 
Thackeray's  Novels  (any  one);    George  Eliot's  Novels  (any  one);    Mrs.  f 
Gaskell's  Cranford;    Kmgsley's  Westward  Ho!   or  Hereward  the  Wake; 
Reade's  The   Cloister   and   the   Hearth;      Blackmore's    Lorna    Doone; 
Hughes's   Tom   Brown's   Schooldays;     Stevenson's   Treasure   Island,   or  - 
Kidnapped,  or  Master  of  Ballantrae;    Cooper's  Novels  (any  one);    Poe's  . 
Selected  Tales;   Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice- 
Told  Tales,  or  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse;   a  collection  of  Short  Stories '"' 
by  various  standard  wi'iters. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc. —  Addison  and  Steele's  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator^ 
(about  200  pages);  Boswell's  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson 
(about  200  pages);  Franklin's  Autobiography;  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
(about  200  pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb's 
Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages);  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  (about  200 
pages);  Thackeray's  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the 
English  Humourists;  Macaulay's  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay  (any  one); 
Trcvelyan's  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages);  Ruskin's  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages);  Dana's  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
.Spoochos  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address, 
and  the  Ixittor  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate; 
Purkman's  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau's  Walden;  Lowell's  Selected 
EtiHays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes's  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Tahl(;;  Stevenson's  An  Inland  Voyage,  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey; 
Huxley '8  Autobiography,  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the 
addrcHsoH  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and 
A  Piece  of  Cli.'ilk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  Dr^C^uincey, 
Iluzlifl,  Kiucrnou,  und  UiU'v  vvritcas;  a  collection  of  Letters  by  various 
standard  writen*. 

♦  If  nol,  cho.son  Jor  study  iindor  (h). 
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Group  V.  Poetry. —  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books 
I  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
lurns;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (Fii'st  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special 
ttention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study 
nder  6);  Goldsmith's  The  Traveller,  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope's 
'he  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as, 
3r  example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads.  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King 
iStmere,  Young  Beichan,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a 
election  from  later  ballads;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel, 
nd  Kubla  Khan;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The 
*Tisoner  of  Chillon;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion; 
lacaulay's  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Nasebj^  -The 
irmada,  I\t5';  Tennyson's  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
nd  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
.est  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix, 
lome  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of 
he  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a 
'ilia  —  Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied 
'iper,  "  De  Gustibus"  — ,  Instans  TjTannus;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum, 
nd  the  Forsaken  Merman;  Selections  from  American  Poetry,  with 
pecial  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellov/,  and  Whittier. 

(6)  Study 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  con- 

jinuation  of  the  student's  earher  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon 

i'.nd  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  under- 

uig  of  allusions.     The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four 

roups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I.     Drama. —  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry. —  Milton's  L  'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either 
emus  or  Lycidas;  Tennysoii's  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail, 
id  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
helley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) . 

Group  III.  Oratory. —  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
[acaulay's  Two  Speeches  on  CopjTight,  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper 
nion;  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
ration. 
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Group  IV.  Essays. —  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums,  with  a  selection  from  ■ 
Bums's  Poems;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson's  Essay  on  Manners,  i 

Examination  4J  I 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satis-  I 
factory  if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials  i 
of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  on 
grammar  and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific 
questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation 
of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of 
individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good 
usages  of  modem  English,  which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from 
ciurent  errors.     The  main  test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more  \ 
essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several  paragraphs;   the  subjects  will  \ 
be  drawn  from  the  books  read,  from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  , 
from  her  personal  knowledge  and  experience  quite  apart  from  reading,  i 
For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  eight  j 
or  ten,  from  which  the  candidate  may  make  her  own  selections.     She  will  i 
not  be  expected  to  write  more  than  four  hundred  words  per  hour.  ] 

The  examination  in  htcrature  will  include :  — 

A .  General  questions  designed  to  test  such  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined  i 
under  (a)  Reading,  above.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit  a 
list  of  the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  in  which  she  was  prepared;  but  this  list  will  not  be 
luiuU;  the  basis  of  detailed  questions. 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  will  consist  of  ^ 
<\uwi\<mH  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  mcaninga 
of  Hiiclj  w(jrtls,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  under- j 
Htanding  of  tlu;  works,  and  an  ai)preciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style 
(Uxu-.riii  fiucstions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors 
th(?ir  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  I*]l(!mentary  English,  a  candidat( 
may  ofTc;r  the  exaniinati(;n.s  in  English  of  th(!  College  Entrance  Examina^ 
tioii  Board:  — 
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NEW  PLAN 

The  examination  in  English,  under  the  New  Plan,  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  as  follows:  Part  A  will  require  answers  to  questions  on  the 
subject-matter  and  significance  of  certain  books  and  parts  of  books;  Part 
B  will  requii-e  the  composition  of  an  essay;  Part  C  will  require  the  kind 
of  knowledge  that  should  have  been  gained  through  mastering  such  books 
as  those  prescribed  for  study  under  the  Old  Plan.  In  Parts  A  and  B  con- 
siderable liberty  of  choice  will  be  allowed ;  in  Part  C  this  liberty  of  choice 
will  be  somewhat  restricted. 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  will  be  to  test  the  ability  of  the  can- 
didate to  write  clearly  and  correctly,  and  to  show  that  she  has  read,  under- 
stood, and  appreciated  a  sufficient  amount  of  English  literature.  The 
paper  will  contain  some  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  except  by 
candidates  who  are  able  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  the  solution 
of  unexpected  problems.  In  so  far  as  ability  to  pass  the  examination  will 
depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  books,  it  will  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  those  books  prescribed  under 
the  Old  Plan,  though  no  candidate  who  has  been  intelligently  prepared  to 
attempt  the  examination  under  the  Old  Plan  should  find  herself  at  any 
disadvantage  if  she  decides  to  avail  herself  of  the  New  Plan, 

GOOD  ENGIJSH 

The  requirement  of  good  English  is  insisted  on  in  papers  in  all  subjects 
throughout  the  entrance  examinations.  However  excellent  in  substance, 
no  examination  will  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory  unless  it  is  free  from 
elementary  errors  in  spelling,  u^age,  punctuation,  grammar,  sentence-structure, 
and  paragraphing.  When  the  answers  are  of  considerable  length,  candidates 
are  advised  to  plan  them  before  they  begin  to  write.  In  every  case,  they  are 
urged  to  save  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  examination  for  the  revision  and  cor- 
rection of  details. 

2,  3.    Greek 

2.    Elementary  Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 
through  at  least  two  school  years.  The  two  parts  of  the  examination  can- 
not be  taken  separately :  — 
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(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  Attic  prose.  jThe  passages  set 
for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(6)  A  thorough  examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  Xenophon 
(about  thirty  pages*),  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  mastery  of  the 
ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language;  the  test  to 
consist,  in  pai't,  of  writing  simple  Attic  prose,  involving  the  use  of  such 
words,  constructions,  and  idioms  only  as  occur  in  the  portion  of  Xenophon 
prescribed. 

The  portion  of  Xenophon  prescribed  for  this  examination  is  the  first 
book  of  the  Anabasis,  chapters  i-viii.  Two  years'  notice  will  be  given  of 
any  change  in  the  selection. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Greek  a  candidate 
may  offer  Greek  a  ii,  Greek  Composition;  Greek  h,  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Books  I-IV;  and  Greek  g,  Translation  at  Sight  of  Greek  Prose,  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  These  examinations  must  be  offered 
at  the  same  time. 

3.     Advanced  Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  v%'eek,  extending 
through  at  least  three  school  years.  The  second  part  of  the  examination 
(Greek  Composition)  is  optional,  but  candidates  are  advised  to  try  this 
part  of  the  paper,  since  a  fair  translation  will  offset  deficiencies  in  the 
preceding  part. 

(«)  The  translation  at  sight  of  Homer,  with  questions  designed  to  test 
the  candidate's  understanding  of  the  passages  set,  and  questions  on 
ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms,  and  on  prosody.  There 
will  also  be  questions  on  the  Homeric' poems  and  Homeric  life.  (The 
paKsages  set  for  translation  must  ha  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic 
EnRll'^h.) 

ib)  Tlie  tran.slation  into  Attic  prose  of  a  short  passage  of  comiectcd 
English  narrative.  (The  passage  set  for  translation  will  be  based  on  some 
IK>rtion  f)f  the  Greek  j)roHC  works  usually  read  in  preparation  for  College. 
and  will  hf.  limited  to  the  subject-matter  of  those  works.) 

The  I'Htimate  of  the  p(  riods  of  study  n(^c(;ssary  to  prepare  for  the  (!l(Mncn- 
tary  and  udvarifcd  examination.s  in  Greek  is  })ased  on  the  assumptioii  that 
th«'  candidate  ha«  b»Kiiii  the  study  of  Latin  at  least  a  year  e:ulif!r,  and  has 

•  Thn  imiCf'N  of  the  more  recent  TcuhrKT  toxt  (editions  aro  (akini  as  a  .standard  In 

thin   RtaK^ITKnit. 
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ontinued  it  along  with  her  Greek  course;  otherwise  the  periods  specified 
rould  not  be  sufficient. 

In  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  in  Greek,  candidates 
hould  read  from  130  to  170  pages*  of  Attic  prose.  For  the  advanced 
xamination  candidates  should  read  from  3000  to  5000  verses  of  Homer. 
?he  reading  of  Homer  may  be  advantageously  begun  with  a  thorough 
tudy  of  Iliad,  Books  I  and  II  (to  the  catalogue  of  ships). 

The  pupil  should  be  constantly  guided  in  proper  methods  of  reading, 
nd  trained  to  read  the  Greek  intelligently,  as  Greek,  before  undertaking 
D  render  it  into  idiomatic  English.  There  should  be  constant  practice  in 
eading  aloud,  with  due  expression,  and  in  hearing  the  language  read.  In 
onnection  with  the  reading,  to  ensure  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the 
lupil's  imderstanding  of  the  language,  the  study  of  grammar,  with  some 
ractice  in  -uTiting  Greek,  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course, 
liere  should  also  be  frequent  written  translations  into  idiomatic  English. 

To  prepare  for  the  examination  in  Greek  Composition,  pupils  should  be 
rained,  from  an  early  stage  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  render  into  Greek, 
ot  merely  detached  sentences,  illustrative  of  constructions,  but  also  pas- 
Eiges  of  connected  narrative  or  description,  prepared  by  the  teacher  on  the 
asis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Greek,  a  candidate 
lay  offer  Greek  ch,  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I-III,  and  Sight  Translation  of 
lomer,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Candidates  who  take  this  Board  examination  are  advised  to  present  also 
J-reek/,  Prose  Composition,  since  a  fair  success  in  it  will  offset  deficiencies 
1  the  other  parts  of  the  examination  in  Advanced  Greek. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  examination  in  Greek  will  be  similar  to  examinations  set  hereto- 
)re.  The  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts,  A  ,  B,  and  C.  If  a 
andidate  has  had  instruction  in  Attic  Greek  only,  she  will  take  Parts  A 
nd  B.  If  she  has  had  instruction  in  Homer,  she  will  take  Part  C  and  such 
ither  parts  of  the  paper  as  will  best  exhibit  the  extent  of  her  knowledge. 

4.    Latin 

j  The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
ludied  Latin  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  lessons  a  week,  extending 

*  See  foot-note,  page  26. 
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through  at  least  three  years.  It  will  also  test  the  attainment  of  those' 
who  have  pursued  the  subject  four  years  or  more.  The  passages  set  for  ^ 
translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.  ; 

The  examination  paper  will  include  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  verse 
of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  at  sight,  passages  from  i 
Cicero's  orations  for  the  Manilian  law  and  for  Archias,  and  from  Vii-gil's  ^ 
Aeneid,  I,  II,  IV,  or  I,  II,  VI,  with  questions  on  the  subject-matter,  literary  | 
and  historical  allusions,  and,  in  the  case  of  Virgil,  on  prosody,  and  passages  ' 
for  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin  Composition.  Questions  on  forms,  ^ 
syntax,  and  the  idioms  of  the  language  may  be  asked  in  connection  with  i 
any  part  of  the  examination.  ' 

I.  A  candidate  who  offers  Latin  under  the  "new"  plan  of  admission  , 
will  select  at  least  one  passage  of  Latin  to  be  translated  at  sight,  a  passage  i 
from  the  Cicero  or  the  Virgil  named  above,  one  of  the  English  passages 
to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  paper  as  will  best  I 
exhibit  her  knowledge  of  Latin. 

II.  A  candidate  who  offers  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin  at 
one  time,  under  the  "old"  plan  of  admission,  will  select  a  sight  passage  of 
Latin  verse,  an  advanced  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  the  prescribed; 
Cicero  or  Virgil,  and  the  more  advanced  passage  of  English  to  be  trans*- 
latcd  into  Latin. 

IIL  As  heretofore,  a  candidate  under  the  "old"  plan  of  admission  may 
divide  the  examination  into  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin. 

(a)  A  candidate  who  offers  Elementary  Latin  will  select  from  the 
examination  paper  a  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  either  the  prescribed  i 
Cicero  or  the  prescribed  Virgil,  and  the  Elementary  Latin  Composition. 

(6)     A  candidate  who  ofTers  Advanced  Latin  will  select  a  sight  passage  j 
of  Latin  verso,  an  advanced  sight  passage  of  Latin  prose,  the  prescribed  I 
Virgil  or  Cicero,  and  the  more  advanced  passage  of  English  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin.* 

•  A  candidate  who  proscnts  under  the  "old"  plan  of  admission  Elomontary  and  ' 
AdvanctKl  Latin  at  Hoparato  examinations  will  bo  required  to  take  the  proscribed 
Vir^H  on  tlio  final  fjxamination  if  sljo  toolt  the  prescribed  Cicero  on  the  elementary  i 
examination,  and  tice  vcraa. 

\ 
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Substitutes  for  Harvard  Examinations  in  Latin 

Elementary  Latin 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Latin  a  candidate 
day  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
^oard:  — 

Latin.     (These  must  be  offered  the  same  year.) 

N.  R.  1.     Grammar. 

N.  R.  2.     Elementary  Prose  Composition. 
(  N.  R.  4.     Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose; 
<      or, 
(  N.  R.  5.     Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 


Advanced  Latin 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Latin  a  candidate 
aay  offer  the  following  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Joard :  — 

Latin.     (These  must  be  offered  the  same  year.) 

N.  R.  4.     Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose; 

or, 
N.  R.  5.     Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 
(The  candidate  will  take  that  paper  which  she  did  not  offer  for  Ele- 
mentary Latin.) 
N.  R.  6.     Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

Note. —  A  candidate  may  substitute  in  any  one  year  the  following 
ixaminations  of  the  Board  for  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin: — 
N.  R.  4.     Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose. 
N.  R.  5.     Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 
N.  R.  6.    Advanced  Prose  Composition. 
A  candidate  offering  the  papers  of  this  group,  who  is  unable  to  pass  in 
)oth  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin,  may  yet  show  knowledge  sufficient 
0  receive  credit  in  Elementary  Latin. 
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Recommendations 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Entrance  Require-  • 
ments  in  Latin  which  met  at  Cleveland  in  October,  1909,  the  Department  ; 
of  the  Classics  makes  the  following  recommendations:  — 

(a)     The  minimum  course  of  reading  pursued  in  preparation  for  the-| 
examination  in  Latin  should  include,  in  addition  to  such  easy  reading  \ 
as  usually  accompanies  an  introductory  book,  at  least  175  pages  of  Latin  ? 
prose  and  at  least  5000  verses  of  Latin  poetry,  which  is  approximately  i 
equivalent  to  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Cicero's  orations  for  the  Manilian 
Law,  against  Catiline,  and  for  Archias;   and  Virgil's  Aeneid,  I-VI.     This 
minimum  amount  of  reading  should  be  selected  from  the  following  authors 
and  works:    Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War),  Nepos  (Lives),  Cicero  i 
(Orations,  Letters,  and  De  Senectute),  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  i 
War),  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid),  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses, 
Fasti,   and  Tristia).     Schools  are  urged  to  read  much  more  than  the 
minimum  amount  and  to  enlarge  the  range  of  authors  from  whose  works 
reading  is  selected. 

(6)  In  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  at  least  175  pages  of 
prose  should  be  read  (for  85  of  which  the  corresponding  amount  of  poetrjjl 
may  be  substituted).  The  prescribed  Cicero  or  the  prescribed  Virgil" 
should  be  included  in  this  reading.  For  the  advanced  examination  the 
reading  of  the  student  in  both  poetry  and  prose  should  be  considerably  | 
f'xtondcd,  and  she  should  continue  her  work  in  composition.  Her  work  I 
should  include  the  prescribed  Virgil,  in  case  she  studied  the  prescribed  Cicero  j 
in  proi)aration  for  the  elementary  examination  or  vice  versa. 

The  pupil  shouid  be  constantly  guided  in  proper  methods  of  reading,  and  | 
(rained  to  road  the  Latin  intelligently,  as  Latin,  before  undertaking  to  ! 
render  it  into  idiomatic  English.  There  should  be  constant  practice  in  j 
reading  aloud,  with  due  expression,  and  in  hearing  the  language  read.  In  < 
connection  with  the  reading,  to  ensure  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  \ 
pupil'H  understanding  of  the  language,  the  study  of  grammar,  with  some  ; 
I)raclic(;  in  writing  ]>atin,  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course.  | 
There  nhould  also  be  fr('(|U(!nt  written  translations  into  idiomatic  English.      i 

To  prepare  for  th(!  advanced  (examination  in  Latin  Comi)osition,  pupils  | 
nhiiuM  be  trairn;(l,  froin  an  early  stage;  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  render  ^ 
into  Latin  r»ot  merely  detachcKl  sentences,  illustrative  of  constructions,  i 
but  tilHo  i)iiMHugeH  of  connected  narrative  or  description,  prei)ared  by  the 
U'w'hfj  on  the  bawJH  of  the  prose  authors  read. 
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5,  6.    German 
5.    Elementary  German 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  German  prose.  (The  passages 
set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(h)  The  translation  into  German  of  simple  English  sentences,  or  of  easy 
connected  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  gram- 
mar. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  profi- 
ciency of  candidates  who  have  read  not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of 
easy  German  (including  reading  at  sight  in  class) . 

Grammar  should  be  studied  concurrently  with  the  reading  as  an  indispen- 
sable means  of  ensuring  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  understanding  of 
the  language.  The  requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the  conju- 
gation of  the  weak  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs;  the  declension  of 
articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified;  the 
commoner  prepositions;  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries;  the 
elements  of  syntax,  especially  the  rules  governing  the  order  of  words. 

Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught,  and  the  pupils  should  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  hear  Germ^an  spoken  or  read  aloud.  The  writing 
of  German  from  dictation  is  recommended  as  a  useful  exercise. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  German,  a  candi- 
date may  offer  Elementary  German  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

6.     Advanced  German 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German.  (The  passages  set  for 
translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  connected  passage  of  English 
prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in 
grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  those  who  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified  under 
Elementary  German,  not  less  than  five  hundred  pages  of  classical  and 
I  contemporary  prose  and  verse.  It  is  recommended  that  the  reading  be 
'selected  from  such  works  as  the  following:  Riehl,  Cxdturgeschichtliche 
\Novellen;  Freytag,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit,  Die  Journalisten; 
Kohlrausch,  Das  Jahr  1813;  Schiller,  Der  dreissigjdhrige  Krieg,  Wilhelm 
^Tell,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;    Goethe,  Hermann  und 
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Dorothea,  Egmont,  Iphigenie;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  About  one  ^ 
half  of  the  amount  read  should  be  Nineteenth  Century  prose.  ! 

In  the  translation  into  German  candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a  ■] 
thorough  knowledge  of  accidence,  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the  " 
principal  uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  and  the  essentials  of  syntax,  - 
especially  the  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  subjunctive  and  J 
infinitive  modes.  ] 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  trained  to  follow  a  recitation  y 
conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by  j 
the  instructor.  i 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  German,  a  candidate  i 
may  offer  Intermediate  German  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  i 
Board. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts  —  A,  B,  C.  Parts  A  and  B 
will  represent  the  minimum  that  may  be  offered  and  will  contain  pas- 
sages for  translation  adapted  to  those  who  have  had  a  school  course  in 
German  two  years  in  length.  Candidates  who  have  studied  German 
three  years  or  more  must  take  Parts  B  and  C.  Under  one  of  these  heads/ 
an  option  will  be  provided  for  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  speak- 
ing {md  writing  German  to  allow  them  to  show  their  abihty  to  express  them- 
.sclves  in  that  language. 

7,  8.    French 

7.     Elementary  French 


(a)  Tho.  translation  at  sight,  of  ordinary  Nineteenth  Century  prose,  i 
(The  j)iifiHag{'s  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idio- 
matic lOngliah.) 

(b)  The  translation  into  French  of  sknple  English  sentences  or  of  easy  I 
connect<;d  prose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  gram-  i 
inur.     Proficiency  in  grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  question^, 
bjuM'd  on  the  paHHagcs  set  for  translation  under  (a). 

'I  he  puHHagcH  set  for  translation  into  lOnglish  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
fici<-ncy  of  ctindidatos  who  have  road  not  less  than  four  hundred  pages 
(in<;IudJnK  reading  at  night  in  class)  from  the  works  of  at  least  three  differ- 
<'rit  uutliorH.  It  iH  dcHirable  tliat  a  portion  of  the  reading  should  be  from 
workH  other  thiui  works  of  fiction. 
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Grammar  should  be  studied  concurrently  with  the  reading  as  an  indis- 
)ensable  means  of  ensuring  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  understand- 
ng  of  the  language.  The  requirement  in  elementary  grammar  includes  the 
:onjugations  of  regular  verbs,  of  the  more  frequent  irregular  verbs,  such  as 
Her,  envoyer,  tenir,  pouvoir,  voir,  vouloir,  dire,  savoir,  faire,  and  those 
►elonging  to  the  classes  represented  by  ouvir,  dormir,  connaitre,  conduire, 
jid  craindre;  the  forms  and  positions  of  personal  pronouns  and  of  posses- 
ive,  demonstrative,  and  interrogative  adjectives;  the  inflection  of  nouns 
ind  adjectives  for  gender  and  number,  except  rare  cases;  the  ufees  of  arti- 
les,  and  the  partitive  constructions. 

Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught,  and  pupils  should  have  fre- 
[uent  opportunities  to  hear  French  spoken  or  read  aloud.  The  writing  of 
•'rench  from  dictation  is  recommended  as  a  useful  exercise. 

Candidates  in  Elementary  French  may,  as  an  alternative,  follow  the 
ecommendations  for  preparation  in  Elementary  French,  as  stated  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

8.    Advanced  French 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  standard  French.  (The  passages  set  for 
ranslation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of  English 
)rose,  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in 
grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  pro- 
iciency  of  candidates  who  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified 
inder  Elementary  French,  not  less  than  six  hundred  pages  of  prose  and 
.^rse  from  the  writings  of  at  least  four  standard  authors.  A  considerable 
)art  of  the  amount  read  should  be  carefully  translated  into  idiomatic 
English. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence 
i.nd  famiharity  with  the  essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  uses 
'f  tenses,  modes,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

It  is  reconmaended  that  the  candidate  be  trained  to  follow  a  recitation 
onducted  in  French  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by  the 
istructor. 

I  Candidates  in  Advanced  French  may,  as  an  alternative,  follow  the 
^commendations  for  preparation  in  Intermediate  French  as  stated  by  the 
i/ollege  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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NEW  PLAN 


I 


The  paper  will  be  divided  into  three  parts  —  A,  B,  C.  Parts  A  and  Bjl 
will  represent  the  minimum  that  may  be  offered,  and  will  contain  passages  i 
for  translation  adapted  to  those  who  have  had  a  school  course  in  French  ' 
two  years  in  length.  Candidates  who  have  studied  French  three  years  or  s 
more  must  take  Parts  B  and  C.  Under  one  of  these  heads,  an  option  will  j 
be  provided  for  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  speaking  and  | 
writing  French,  to  allow  them  to  show  their  ability  to  express  themselves  \ 
in  that  language.  "  ' 

\ 
9,   10,    History   (Including  Historical  Geography)  ; 

Candidates  may  not  offer  Elementary  and  Advanced  History  in  the  same  ; 
subject.  a2 

9.    Elementary  History  k. 

Any  one  of  the  four  following  fields  of  historical  study  may  be  offered  ! 
but  not  more:  — 

1.  Ancient  History. —  Questions  will  be  asked  on  the  entire  period  to 
800  A.D.;  but  candidates  whose  instruction  has  been  limited  to  Greek 
and  Roman  History  will  be  given  an  opportunity  by  means  of  alternate 
questions  to  show  their  more  thorough  knowledge  of  that  field.  ! 

2.  European  History. —  Since  800  A.D.,  with  special  attention  to  the 
modem  period. 

3.  English  History,  with  due  reference  to  social  and  political  develop- 
ment. 

4.  A  merican  History,  with  tlic  elements  of  Civil  Government. 

For  i)rcparation  in  each  of  the  four  elementary  subjects,  a  course  of  study 
e<iuival(;nt  to  at  least  five  lessons  a  week  for  one  year  will  be  necessary. 

The  candidate;  will  bo  expected  to  show  on  examination  such  general 
knowUnlKc  of  each  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  an  accurate  ij 
U'Xt-))0(>k  (jf  not  1(;ms  than  500  r)ageH,  supplomcnted  by  suitable  i)arallel  ! 
n-jidiriKH  amouniitiK  to  not  less  than  1000  pagers.  The  examination  will  i 
crill  for  rornimriHon  of  historical  characters,  i)cri()ds,  and  events,  and  in 
K«'iicr;il  for  Uk;  exercise  of  judgment  as  well  as  of  memory.  Geographical  ; 
kiiowli'd^c  will  \,(>  tiwted  by  means  of  an  outliiK;  map. 

In  the  judgnif-nt  of  the  Department  of  History  it  is  desirable  that  Ancient  i 
Hiiitory  be  offered  an  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  every  candidate. 
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In  place  of  any  one  of  the  four  examinations  described  above,  a  candi- 
date may  offer  the  corresponding  examination  in  History  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

10.     Advanced  History 

Either  of  the  two  com'ses  of  study  which  follow: — 

1.  EngUsh  History  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
Ancient,  European,  or  American  History  as  an  elementary  study), 

2.  American  History  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
Ancient,  European,  or  English  History  as  an  elementary  study). 

In  every  case  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  on  examination 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  as  may  be  gained  from  the 
study  of  good  text-books,  together  with  substantial  parallel  readings,  and, 
further,  such  a  detailed  knowledge  of  some  part  of  the  field  as  may  be 
gained  from  suitable  topical  study.  A  higher  standard  of  acquirement 
and  of  power  to  combine  results  will  be  expected  than  in  the  elementary 
requirement. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  candidate's  proficiency  satisfactory  written 
work,  done  at  school  and  certified  by  the  teacher,  must  be  submitted  at 
the  time  of  the  examination.  It  must  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  note- 
book (or  bound  collection  of  notes),  containing  not  less  than  50  written 
pages  on  each  historical  field  offered,  and  must  show  practice  in  some  of 
the  following  exercises : — 

(a)  Notes  and  digests  of  the  pupil's  reading  outside  of  the  text-books. 

(b)  Brief  wTitten  tests  requiring  the  application  to  new  questions  of 
knowledge  previously  acquired. 

(c)  Parallels  between  historical  characters  or  periods. 

(d)  Short  studies  of  topics  limited  in  scope,  prepared  outside  of  the 
classroom  and  illustrated  by  some  reference  to  contemporary  material. 

(c)  Historical  maps  or  charts  showing  explorations,  migrations,  con- 
quests, territorial  changes,  or  social  conditions. 

Candidates  who  have  offered  Ancient,  European,  or  American  History  as 
an  elementary  study  may  substitute  the  examination  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  in  English  History  for  the  Harvard  examina- 
tion in  Advanced  English  History;  and  candidates  who  have  offered 
Ancient,  European,  or  English  History  as  an  elementary  study  may  sub- 
I  stitute  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
;  in  American  History  for  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  American 
History,  provided  they  also  present  certified  note-books  as  prescribed  in  the 
Harvard  requirement. 
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NEW  PLAN 

The  paper  will  consist  of  four  divisions  made  up  of  questions  on  Ancient 
History,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  English  History,  and  United 
States  History.  Every  candidate  will  be  expected  to  answer  five  questions 
from  one  of  these  four  divisions,  these  questions  to  include  a  map  question. 
She  will  be  expected  to  spend  about  two  hours  on  these  five  questions.  In 
the  remaining  hour,  she  must  answer  one,  two,  or  three  questions  chosen 
from  the  same  division  or  from  any  or  all  of  the  other  divisions. 

The  minimum  requirement  in  each  division  is  that  for  elementary 
history  under  the  Old  Plan,  but  questions  will  also  be  asked  to  test  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  have  pursued  the  study  to  a  more  advanced  stage. 
In  reading  the  papers  account  will  be  taken  of  the  year  of  the  school 
jtrogramme  in  which  the  subject  has  been  studied.  As  further  evidence 
of  the  candidate's  proficiency,  note-books  as  described  above  under  Ad- 
vanced History  may  be  submitted. 

11-14.    Mathematics 

A  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  ordinary  Arithmetic  is  assumed 
as  underlying  all  preparation  in  Mathematics.  Knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Ai*ithmetic  and  careful  training  in  accurate  computa- 
tion with  whole  numbers  and  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  form  an 
es8ential  part  of  early  sciiool  work.  But  the  pupil's  time  should  not  be 
wasted  in  the  solution  by  arithmetic  of  puzzling  problems  which  properly' 
belong  to  algebra,  or  in  complicated  and  useless  reductions,  or  in  the  details 
of  conimcrcial  arithmetic.  It  is  desirable  that  some  familiarity  with  alge- 
braic expressions  and  symbols,  includuig  the  methods  of  solving  simple  j 
(•(lii;iti(jtiM.  be  ;u'f|uircd  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Arithmetic. 

Elcmcnlarij  Mathematics 

11.     I'Jlctmntar]/  Algebra. —  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Ecjuations. 

The  rcfjuircment  in  Algebra  includes  the  following  subjects:  factors, 
common  diviworH  and  multiples,  fractions,  ratios  and  proportions;  negative 
quuntitioH  and  the  interjmitation  of  negative  results;  the  doctrine  of 
cxporiffitH;  nulicalH  and  ('(inatioiis  involving  radicals;  the  binomial  theo- 
roui  for  pr»Hitivr!  integral  powtTs  of  the  binomial,  and  the  (extraction  of 
rtHiiM;  iirithnict.icnl  and  gconjf!tri(;al  progressions;  i)utting  (juc^stions  into 
f-qjifitiotiM  anfl  the  reduction  of  eriuations;  the  ordinary  methods  of  elimina- 
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tion  and  the  solution  of  both  numerical  and  literal  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  and  of  problems  lead- 
ing to  such  equations. 

The  student  should  cover  carefully  the  whole  ground  here  specified,  and 
should  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  not  only  of  the  practice,  but  of 
the  reasons  involved  in  the  elementary  algebraic  rules;  for  example,  in  the 
rules  of  multiplication,  of  signs,  and  of  exponents,  in  the  rules  for  fractions, 
and  in  those  relating  to  the  reduction  and  solution  of  equations.  She 
should  train  herself  to  practical  skill  by  the  solution  of  a  large  number  of 
examples,  and  should  learn  to  do  her  work  with  reasonable  quickness,  as 
well  as  with  confidence,  accuracy,  and  clearness.  The  solution  of  fairly 
compHcated  literal  quadratics,  the  various  methods  of  elimination  for 
equations  of  the  fiirst  two  degrees,  the  putting  of  problems  in  a  neat  manner 
into  equations,  and  the  working  of  the  various  algebraic  operations  both  for 
integral  and  fractional  expressions  may  be  mentioned  as  important  subjects 
of  attention.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  arrange  her  work  in  a  clear, 
orderly,  and  compact  fashion. 

The  time  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  require- 
ment in  Algebra  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  three  lessons  a  week 
through  two  school  years. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Elementary  Algebra  a  candidate 

may  offer  Mathematics  a  i  and  a  ii.  Elementary  Algebra  complete,  of  the 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

f 

12a.  Plane  Geometry. —  Plane  Geometry,  including  problems  in  men- 
suration and  original  propositions. 

Geometric  education  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  school, 
where  the  child  should  acquire  familiarity  through  the  senses  with  simple 
geometric  forms,  by  inspecting,  drawing,  modelling,  and  measuring  them, 
and  noting  their  more  obvious  relations.  This  study  should  be  followed,  in 
the  grammar  school,  by  systematic  instruction  in  Concrete  (or  Observa- 
tional) Geometry,  of  which  geometric  drawing  should  form  a  part.  Such 
instruction  should  include  the  main  facts  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
treated  as  matters  of  observation,  and  not  as  exercises  in  logical  deduction, 
without  however  necessarily  excluding  the  beginnings  of  deductive  proof 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  ready  for  them.  Concrete  Geometry  is  believed  to 
tiave  important  educational  value,  and  to  prepare  an  excellent  foundation 
'or  the  later  study  of  Formal  Geometry.  It  belongs,  however,  to  the 
sarlier  stages  of  school  work,  and  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  time 
that  belongs  to  direct  preparation  for  the  college . 
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In  teaching  Formal  Geometrj^  stress  should  be  laid  from  the  outset  on  ■ 

accuracy  of  statement  and  elegance  of  form,  as  well  as  on  clear  and  strict  >j 

reasoning.     As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  begun  to  acquire  the  art  of  rigorous  | 

demonstration,  her  work  should  cease  to  be  merely  receptive,  she  should  be  f 

trained  to  devise  constructions  and  demonstrations  for  herself,  and  this  ^^ 

training  should  be  carried  through  the  whole  of  the  work  in  Plane  Geometry.  >i 

Teachers  are  advised,  in  their  selection  of  a  text-book,  to  choose  one  having  i] 

a  clear  tendency  to  call  out  the  pupil's  own  powers  of  thought,  prevent  the  J 

formation  of  mechanical  habits  of  study,  and  encourage  the  concentration  =, 

of  mind  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  mathematical  study  to  foster.  1 

The  subject  of  Geometry,  not  a  particular  treatise,  is  what  the  pupil  should  . 
be'  set  to  learn;  and  its  simpler  methods  and  conceptions  should  be  made  a 

pai't  of  her  habitual  and  instinctive  thought.     Lastly,  the  pupils  should  ,; 
be  stimulated  to  good  work  by  interest  in  the  study  felt  and  exhibited  by 
the  teacher. 

The  requirement  in  Plane  Geometry  embraces  the  following  topics :  the 
general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measure 
of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons,  and  the  measure  of 
the  circle.  The  propositions  required  under  these  several  heads  are  those 
only  which  are  contained  in  the  older  treatises,  and  which  are  recogniz 
as  constituting  the  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.     The  examination  does 

not  include  the  additions  introduced  into  some  recent  text-books,  although  { 
most  of  those  additions  arc  in  themselves  valuable  for  the  student  who  has 

time  and  tiuste  for  extra  study  in  this  field.     A  syllabus  of  the  required  i 

proi)ositions  has  been  prepared.     [This  Syllabus  may  he  ohlained,  price  ; 

10  centa,  at  the  Office  of  the  Harvard  University  Press,  2  University  Hall,  \ 

Camtjriflge.]  i 

The  examination  also  includes  original  propositions  in  Plane  Geometry,  ; 

ba«ed  on  tlic  propositions  named  in  the  Syllabus,  and  problems  in  mensura-  i 

lion;  hut  oxcollcnco  in  bookwork  and  in  exercises  immediately  illustrating  I 

bookwork  will  hv.  allowed  to  offset  in  ])art  any  lack  of  skill  in  original  work,  j 

'i'he  time  which  it  is  nscommcinded  to  assign  to  the  systematic  study  of  j 

the  requiremcrnt  in  i'onnal  Geometry  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  five  \ 

IcMHonH  tt  w(!ek  for  one  school  year;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  advisable  to  ex-  \ 

t^nd  thiH  allowance  of  time  over  two  years.  ) 

In  piua;  of  the  Harvard  (examination  in  Plane  Geometry,  a  candidate  j 

rimy  fiffer  Mathematics  c,  Plane  Geometry,  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam-  i 
inatioti  Ik>ard. 
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Advanced  Mathematics 

12b.  Solid  Geometry. —  Chauvenet's  Geometry,  Revised  and  Abridged 
[Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  Books  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  will 
lerve  to  indicate  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  requirement  in  SoHd 
jeometry. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Solid  Geometry  a  candidate  may 
Dffer  Mathematics  d,  Solid  Geometry,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
ion  Board. 

13.  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry. —  The  theory  of  logarithms  and  the 
ise  of  logarithmic  tables. —  Plane  trigonometry. —  The  solution  of  the 
ight  spherical  triangle. —  Applications  to  simple  problems. 

No  technical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  surveying  and  navigation,  such, 
or  instance,  as  the  methods  of  parallel  or  middle  latitude  sailing,  will  be 
equired,  but  such  terms  as  latitude,  longitude,  angle  of  elevation  or  depres- 
ion,  bearing,  etc.,  should  be  understood.  At  the  examination,  candidates 
ire  furnished  with  four-place  tables  belonging  to  the  CoUege,  and  are 
lot  allowed  to  use  their  own  tables.  Two  sets  of  tables  will  be  provided: 
1)  The  regular  sexagesimal  tables*;  (2)  a  set  of  tables  in  which  the  degree 
s  divided  into  tenths  and  hundredths  instead  of  into  minutes  and  seconds. f 
rhe  questions  will  be  so  worded  that  the  candidate  may  use,  with  equal 
acility,  whichever  set  of  tables  she  prefers.  The  tables  provided  are 
listributed  before  the  hour  of  examination,  so  that  candidates  may  have 
it  least  an  hour  for  becoming  acquainted  with  their  arrangement  and  use. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 
I  candidate  may  offer  Mathematics  e,  Trigonometry,  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

14.  Advanced  Algebra. 

The  requirement  in  Advanced  Algebra  includes  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Simultaneous  quadratics  and  equations  solved  like  quadratics; 
properties  of  quadratic  equations;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
ind  division  of  complex  quantities;  inequaUties;  variations;  arithmetical 
jind  geometrical  progressions;  mathematical  induction;  simple  problems 
In  choice  and  chance;  continued  fractions;  scales  of  notation. 

I 

*  Special  reprints  from  pages  2-5,  8-15,  of  J.  M.  Peirce's  "Four-Place  Tables 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston),  not  obtainable  separately. 

t  "Four-Place  Tables"  abridged  edition,  compiled  by  E.  V.  Huntington  (price 
hirty-fice  cents,  for  sale  by  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society). 
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(6)  Determinants,  not  including  the  multiplication  theorem;  simple- 
applications  of  determinants  to  linear  equations;  the  solution  of  numerical  ! 
equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equations  (not  j 
including  multiple  roots  or  Sturm's  theorem)  as  is  necessary  for  this  pur-  j 
pose. 

The  topics  included  under  (a)  may  be  treated  briefly.  About  half  the  ! 
time  devoted  to  the  requirements  should  be  spent  on  the  topics  included  \ 
under  (b).  ! 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Advanced  Algebra  a  candidate  : 
may  offer  Mathematics  6,  Advanced  Algebra,  of  the  College  Entrance '^ 
Examination  Board.  ^ 

NEW   PLAN 

There  will  be  a  three-hour  paper  for  those  who  offer  Elementary  Mathe-  j 
matics,  and  a  three-hour  paper  for  those  who  offer  Advanced  Mathematics. 
Elementary  Mathematics  will  include  eight  questions  on  Algebra  and  Plane 
Geometry.  Advanced  Mathematics  will  include  four  questions  from  the: 
paper  in  Elementary  Mathematics  and  four  questions  in  each  of  the 
subjects  of  Solid  Geometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  and  Logarithms  anS 
Trigonometry.  Candidates  who  have  studied  any  branch  of  Advanced 
Mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  the  Advanced  paper.  Candidates  i 
taking  either  paper  will  be  expected  to  answer  eight  questions. 


15-17.    Physical   Science* 

16.     Elementary  Physics. —  A  course  of  study  dealing  with  the  leading 
elc'in«-ntary  facts  and  principles  of  Physics. 


The  inHtriioiion  given  in  this  course  should  accord  with  the  following  1 
Hpfcific.'ition.s,  which  are  taken  from  the  revised  statement  of  the  require- 
rrifnt  in  lOiornentary  Physics  as  adopted  ])y  the  College  Entrance  Board 
in  mn):  — 

•  For  ruloi  rolatlng  to  the  timo  of  handlriK  In  noto-books  and  to  candidates  i 
mcamlnrvl  In   .lun*-  In  pianos  whorr;  no  Ial)f)r;itory  oxamlnatlon  Is  providod  see  i 

pace  ir>.  I 
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1.  The  unit  in  Physics  [full  requirement]  consists  of  at  least  120  hours  of  60 
minutes  each.  [If  this  study  is  taken  earlier  than  the  last  year  of  the  school 
course,  more  time  should  be  allowed  for  it.]  Time  spent  in  the  laboratory 
shall  be  counted  at  one-half  face  value. 

2.  The  course  of  instruction  in  Physics  should  include:  — 

(a)  The  study  of  one  standard  text-book  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  connected  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  The  student  should  be 
given  opportimity  and  encom-agement  to  consult  other  scientific  literature. 

(6)  Instruction  by  lecture  table  demonstrations  to  be  used  mainly  for 
illustration  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  Physics  in  their  qualitative 
aspects  and  in  their  practical  appUcations. 

(c)  Individual  laboratory  work,  consisting  of  experiments  requiring  at 
least  the  time  of  30  double  periods  [60  full  hours  in  all].  The  experiments 
performed  by  each  student  should  number  at  least  30.  Those  named  in 
the  appended  list  are  suggested  as  suitable.  [This  reference  is  to  the  Board 
List,  which  is  not  here  reproduced;  candidates  for  Radclifle  may  use  the 
Board  List  as  an  alternative  for  the  Harvard  Descriptive  List.]  The  work 
should  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  a  wide  range  of  observation  and  practice. 
The  aim  of  the  laboratory  work  should  be  to  supplement  the  pupil's  fimd  of 
concrete  knowledge  and  to  cultivate  her  power  of  accurate  observation  and 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression.  The  exercises  should  be  chosen  with  a 
view  to  furnishing  forceful  illustrations  of  fundamental  principles  and  their 
practical  appUcations.  They  should  be  such  as  yield  results  capable  of 
ready  interpretation,  obviously  in  conformity  with  theory  [not  so  inaccurate 
or  uncertain  as  to  obscm'e  the  principles  they  are  intended  to  illustrate], 
and  free  from  the  disguise  of  unintelligible  imits. 
Slovenlj-  work  should  not  be  tolerated,  but  the  effort  for  precision  should  not 
lead  to  the  use  of  apparatus  or  processes  so  complicated  as  to  obscure  the 
principle  involved. 

3.  Throughout  the  whole  course  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  common 
illustrations  of  physical  laws  and  to  their  industrial  applications. 

4.  In  the  solution  of  nmnerical  problems  the  student  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  use  of  the  simple  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry  to  reduce  the 
diflBculties  of  solution.  Unnecessary  mathematical  diflQculties  should  be 
avoided  and  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  student's  losing  sight 
of  the  concrete  facts,  in  the  manipulation  of  symbols. 

The  Examination. —  The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  both  a  written  exam- 
ination and  a  laboratory  examination. 

The  written  examination,  in  place  of  which  the  corresponding  examination 
given  by  the  College  Entrance  Board  will  be  accepted,  will  contain  more  questions 
than  any  one  candidate  is  expected  to  answer,  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  a 
considerable  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools. 

The  laboratory  examination,  in  the  course  of  which  oral  questioning  may  be 
freely  used,  will  require  performance  by  the  candidate  of  a  niunber  of  experiments 
assigned  to  her  at  the  time  by  the  examiner,  the  range  of  assignment  being  limited 
by  the  following  provision:  The  candidate  must  name  as  the  basis  for  her  labo- 
ratory examination  at  least  thirty  exercises  selected  from  a  list  of  about  fifty. 
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described  in  a  publication  issued  by  the  University  under  the  title  Descriptive 
List  of  Elementary  Exercises  in  Physics.  =^ 

Tills  laboratory  examination  may  occupy  the  candidate  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  and  a  half  hours,  no  time  limit,  as  a  rule,  being  set  for  it. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  present  a  note-book  in  wloich  she  has  recorded  the 
steps  and  the  results  of  her  laboratory  exercises,  and  this  note-book  must  bear  the 
endorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's 
■work.  It  should  contain  a  table  of  contents  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes. 
These  exercises  need  not  be  the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  candidate  presents 
herself  for  the  laboratory  examination,  but  should  be  equivalent  to  them  in 
amount  and  grade  of  quantitative  work. 

The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  full  and  intelligible  record  of  laboratory  work  through  an  extended 
course  of  experiments,  and  that  her  work  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  raise 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  her  preparation  for  the  examination.  But  much  greater 
weight  will  be  given  to  the  laboratory  examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  de- 
termining the  candidate's  attainments  in  physics.  Experience  has  shown  that 
pupils  can  make  the  original  record  of  their  observations  entirely  presentable,  so 
that  copjing  will  be  unnecessary,  and  they  should  in  general  be  required  to  do  so. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examination  in  Phj'^sics,  a  candidate.; 
may  offer  the  examination  in  Phj^sics  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina^,^ 
tion  Board. 

NEW  PLAN 

'Ihe  written  examination  will  differ  from  Physics  under  the  Old  Plan 
chiefly  in  length, —  that  is,  the  time  of  the  examination  has  been  extended 
to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  number  of  questions  has  been  increased. 

16.  Chemistry.^  —  A  course  of  at  least  sixty  experiments,  performed 
at  .school  by  the  pupil  and  accompanied  with  systematic  instruction  in 
princii)lcH  and  their  applications.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  preparation 
rocpiircd  for  the  written  examination  in  Elementary  Chemistry  may  be 
found  in  the  Revised  Requirements  in  Chemistry  issued  by  the  College 
Entraiurc  Examination  Ikjard  (Sub-station  84,  New  York).  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Ilai'vard  requirements  include  also  Gay  Lussac's 
I. aw  of  Combining  Volumes  and  Avogadro's  Hypothesis,  and  that  sixty, 
fifjt  forty,  laboratory  experiments  of  satisfactory  length  and  quality  are 
J'Xpect^vl. 

■  'I'hlH  llHi  may  hn  obtalinid,  price  40  cents,  at  2  University  Hall,  Cambridge. 

In  fMnr^'of  th(!  Ilurvard  DcHcrli)livo  List,  the  revised  list  of  the  College  Entrance 
'■•  •'    Hoard,  ok  afl<)i)i(;d  in  10(M).  may  be  us(!d;    but,  as  the  Board  Lirt 

•"  Illy,  the  Harvard  i'xanHners  must  decide  In  any  given  case  whether 

t»i.    .  1.  r.  !>..  H  iAhTt'ii  are  Mathfactory. 

t  Thf  r«Mjr»4-  will  h(;  mainly  an  (ixperlmontai  courso  In  theoretical  chemistry,  bUt 
tli.n-  Mill  i.i.  ..»,.,  rifti.  rii-  iv,v,fiMK  all  brancl)cs  of  pure  chemistry. 


ki 
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The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  both  a  written  examination  and  a  labo- 
•atory  examination.  The  written  examination  will  test  her  acquaintance 
vith  the  facts  and  principles  of  Chemistry.  The  laboratory  examination 
vill  test  both  her  skill  in  performing  experiments  and  her  grasp  of  the  prin- 
;iples  involved  in  them.  The  candidate  is  further  required  to  present  the 
)rginal  note-book  in  which  she  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  the  experi- 
nents  which  she  performed  at  school,  and  this  note-book  must  bear  the 
!ndorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifj'^ing  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the 
jupil's  work.  It  should  contain  an  index  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes. 
Experiments  not  offered  for  examination  must  he  plainly  designated. 

The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the 
labit  of  keeping  a  full  and  inteUigible  record  of  laboratory  work  thi'ough  an 
extended  coiu-se  of  experiments,  and  that  her  work  has  been  of  such  a  char- 
icter  as  to  raise  a  presumption  in  favor  of  her  preparation  for  the  examina- 
ion.  But  much  greater  weight  will  be  given  to  the  laboratory  exam  in  a- 
iion  than  to  the  note-book  in  determining  the  candidate's  attainments 
n  Chemistry. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  written  examination  in  Chemistry  a  candidate 
nay  offer  the  examination  in  Chemistry  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
ion  Board. 

NEW  PLAN 

The  written  examination  will  differ  from  Chemistry  under  the  Old  Plan 
ihiefly  in  length, —  that  is,  the  time  of  the  examination  has  been  extended 
io  an  hour  and  a  half  and  the  number  of  questions  has  been  increased. 

17.  Geography. —  A  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  described  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Requirements  in  Geography,"  issued 
Dy  Harvai'd  University. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Geography  a  candidate  may  offer 
;he  examination  in  Geography  of  the  College  Entrance  Exammation 
Board. 

18,  19.    Botany  and  Zoology 

18.  Botany. —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to 
:hat  indicated  in  an  "Outline  of  Requirements  in  Botany,"  issued  by 
Harvard  University.  The  course  should  extend  through  at  least  half  of  a 
school  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week.  The  laboratory  work  is  to  be  directed 
jspecially  to  the  external  anatomy  and  the  activities  of  our  common  plants. 
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19.  Zoology. —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to 
that  described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Requirements  in 
Zoology,"  issued  hj  Harvard  University.  The  course  should  extend 
through  at  least  half  of  a  school  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week,  and  should 
include  the  laboratory  study  of  at  least  ten  types  of  animals,  with  special 
reference  to  their  external  anatomy  and  their  activities.  These  types  are 
to  be  selected  in  accordance  with  directions  to  be  given  in  the  pamphlet 
named. 

In  Botany  and  in  Zoology  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  both  a 
written  examination  and  a  laboratory  examination.  The  "WTitten  exami- 
nation will  test  the  range  and  thoroughness  of  her  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  laboratory  examination  will  test  her  skill  in  observation  and 
experimentation,  and  her  ability  to  apply  names  properly  to  the  parts  of 
the  organisms  studied.* 

At  the  time  of  the  laboratory  examination  the  candidate  must  present 
the  original  note-book  containing  (with  dates)  the  notes  and  drawings  she 
has  made  in  the  course  of  her  laboratory  work,  and  bearing  the  endorse-    | 
ment  of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  book  is  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's    | 
own  observations  and  experiments.     An  index  of  subjects  should  be  ap-    • 
pended.  i 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  writt^  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology  i 
candidates  may  offer  the  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology  of  the  College  . 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

1 
20,  21.    Drawing 

A  course  of  drawing,  in  either  or  both  of  the  following  branches,  equiva-  i 
lent  to  that  described  in  an  "Outline  of  Requirements  in  Drawing,"  issued  d 
by  Harvard  University:  — 

20.  Freehand  Drawing. —  The  representation  of  simple  objects,  in  j 
outline  and  with  shading. 

'I'hc  candidate's  preparation  in  drawing  should  be  directed  toward  train- 
ing her  in  accurate  observation  and  in  definite  and  truthful  representation 
of  form,  without  aiUsnipt  to  represent  color  or  color  values. 

Tlic  candifhitf!  should  be  able  to  draw  correctly  and  with  lines  of  good 
(luality  Hiniple  form  in  correct  perspective  in  the  size  in  which  it  is  felt  in 
the  plane  of  the  drawing,  or  larger  or  smaller.     It  is  recommended  that 

•   For  rulrm  rolating  to  laboratory  (ixamirmtions  and  note-books,  soo  page  18. 
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pupils  should  be  taught  to  draw  from  the  object  itself  rather  than  from 
bhe  flat. 

Correctness  of  proportion  and  accuracy  in  the  angles  and  curves  and 
structural  relations  of  the  parts  of  every  object  drawn  are  of  the  highest 
importance. 

The  elementary  principles  of  perspective  are  to  be  thoroughly  learned, 
and  the  candidate  should  be  able  to  apply  them  in  freehand  drawing  from 
the  object  or  from  the  imagination. 

No  definite  prescription  as  to  method  of  teaching  is  made.  The  exami- 
aation  will  test  the  preparation  of  the  candidate  in  the  following  points:  — 

1.  Ability  to  sketch  from  the  object  with  reasonable  correctness  as  to 
proportion,  structui-e,  and  form.  It  is  recommended  that  the  sub- 
jects drawn  include  simple  geometrical  objects  and  simple  natural 
objects,  such  as  living  plant  forms. 

2.  AbiHty  to  sketch  freehand  from  dictation  with  reasonable  accuracy 
any  simple  geometrical  figure  or  combination  of  figures. 

3.  ,  Ability  to  represent  accurately  in  perspective  a  simple  geometrical 

soKd  of  which  projection  drawings  are  given,  and  ability  to  make 
consistent  projection  drawings  of  a  simple  geometrical  solid  of  which 
a  perspective  representation  is  given. 

4.  Ability  to  answer  questions  in  regard  to  the  principles  involved  in 
making  these  drawings. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  examination  in  Freehand  Drawing  a  candidate 
may  offer  the  examination  in  Drawing  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

21.  Projection  Dravnng. —  Use  of  drawing  instruments;  construction  of 
geometrical  figures  and  plane  curves;  orthographic  projection,  in  plan  and 
elevation,  of  simple  models;   intersection  and  development  of  surfaces. 

The  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  principles  and 
methods.  Every  candidate  is  expected  to  bring  to  the  examination  the 
Drdinary  drawing  instrumefits  and  lead-pencils;  drawing-board  and  paper 
jtvill  be  supplied.  Every  candidate  is  further  required  to  present  a  set  of 
plates  or  drawings  prepared  by  her  at  school,  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
aer  understanding  of  the  subject  and  her  familiarity  with  instruments, 
ncluding  the  use  of  the  right-line  pen;  and  these  drawings  must  be  accom- 
Danied  by  the  certificate  of  her  teacher  stating  that  they  are  the  pupil's 
)wn  work. 
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22.    Government 

22.  Cinl  Government. —  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  (na- 
tional, state,  and  local);  its  constitution,  organization,  and  actual  working. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show,  on  examination,  such  general 
knowledge  of  the  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  a  good  text- 
book of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  supplemented  by  collateral 
reading,  and  discussion.  The  examination  will  call  for  familiarity  with 
constitutional  questions  and  with  the  procedure  of  legislative  bodies. 

For  preparation  in  this  subject,  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  at  least 
three  lessons  a  week  for  one  year  will  be  necessary. 


OPTIONAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND  ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCE!^ 

STANDING 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  either  (a)  by  examina- 
tion, or  (b)  from  other  colleges  without  examination. 


Anticipation  of  College  Studies  by  Examination 

Students  who  have  extended  their  studies  bcj^ond  the  requirements  for  \ 
udmiHsion  may  present  themselves  for  additional  examinations  in  (a)  the 
I)rcH(:ribed  Hiudios  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  {h)  German  C,  la,  \h,  2a,  26,  I 
Semitic  1,  2,  Music  1,  2,  Mathematics  D,  E  and  K,  provided  the  candidate  j 
in  each  coho  Hatisfies  the  Department  concerned  that  she  has  an  adequate  | 
preparation  for  tlie  examination.  ' 

y\n  anticii)atory  (ixarnination  is  regularly  counted,  (m  petition,  toward  a 
Htudent'fl  df'gref;  provided  she  completes  the  work  for  her  degree  in  tlircc  or  ; 
thrw  and  a  half  years.  Ordinarily,  however,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  >. 
Htiident  who  takes  four  years  for  her  work,  an  anticipated  course  is  not  J 
ccMintod  t*)ward  her  degree;  save  in  excei)tional  circumHtances,  c.  g.,  serious  i 
HJrknfHrt  or  fljo  like.  I<'or  a  four-year  student  to  count  an  anticipated  d 
rourw  toward  her  degree  requires  a  special  vote  of  the  Acadcsmic  Boarrl.      ) 
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Examinations  in  Prescribed  Freshman  Studies 

1.  English.— The  examination  in  English  A.  The  examination 
rill  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied  English  com- 
)Osition  and  literature  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  school  hours  or  periods 
iweek  for  four  years.  The  corresponding  course  in  Radcliffe  College  aims 
o  give  thorough  training  in  English  composition,  and  to  prepare  students 
o  wTite  expositions,  arguments,  and  narratives  of  1500-2000  words.  The 
ixamination  will  include,  therefore,  besides  questions  on  rhetoric  and  on 
iterary  history  from  the  time  of  Shakspere,  a  composition  to  which  not 
ess  than  two  hours  will  be  allotted  on  some  topic  out  of  a  list  drawn  from 
English  literature,  from  other  studies,  and  from  the  candidate's  own  ex- 
)erience.  In  this  composition  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show, 
)esides  accuracy  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammaT,  and  the  use  of  words, 
lome  skill  in  the  use  of  sentences,  clear  and  firm  paragraphing,  and  com- 
nand  of  the  principles  of  structure. 

2.  German  or  French  (whichever  the  student  did  not  offer  for  admis- 
sion). The  admission  examinations  in  Elementary  German  and  Elemen- 
tary French.  Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  the  prescribed  German  or 
French  of  the  Freshman  year  by  means  of  these  examinations  must  give 
lotice  in  advance,  and  must  attain  a  satisfactory  grade  (C  or  higher)  in 
their  examination  to  count  the  subject  anticipated  in  the  reduction  of  the 
lumber  of  courses  they  must  take  in  College. 


I  Exaaonations  in  Elective  Studies 

I  Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  by  examination  the  work  of  the  elective 
bourses  mentioned  above  must  secure  permission  to  take  anticipatory 
'examinations.  Examinations  when  given  will  correspond  in  length  and 
jiharacter  to  regular  College  examinations,  and  will  be  held  in  June  and  in 
|he  first  fortnight  of  the  academic  year.  Requests  to  be  allowed  to  take 
luch  examinations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
i^ay  1  or  September  10. 
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Admission  from  Other  Colleges 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at  least  one  year 
at  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  standing 
for  which  their  previous  training  seems  to  qualify  them. 

Every  person  wishing  to  enter  under  this  provision  must  make  a  com- 
plete written  statement  of  the  work  on  which  she  bases  her  application. 
Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  quality  of  the  work  offered.  On 
the  receipt  of  an  application  the  Secretary  will  correspond  with  the  College 
attended  by  the  apphcant  and  request  her  entire  record. 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Students  admitted  to "Rad cliff e  College  from  other  colleges  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  when  they  cannot  be  assigned  immediately  to  any 
particular  class,  are  placed  in  a  group  by  themselves  and  called  Unclassified 
Students. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Special  Students,  that  is  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  any  degree, 
are,  ordinarily,  mature  persons  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  regular  standing,  who  are  admitted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Academic  Hoard  on  giving  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  the  courses 
wliirh  tlicy  wish  to  pursue. 

Special  Students  may,  on  application,  receive,  at  the  end  of  their  term 
of  Htudy,  certificates  stating  the  courses  in  which  they  have  passed  satis- 
fiicXory  examinations,  and  giving  the  grade  to  which  they  have  been  as- 
fiigiicd  in  each  course. 

Spf'(;ial  Sttidcnts  should  make  application  before  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 

COLLEGE  EXERCISES 

ItcKuI.'ir  attendance  at  College  exercises  is  required. 

A  htucUrnt  who  in  an  emcrgcmcy  is  called  away  by  her  parents  or  guardian 
rnuiit  inform  the  Dean  (orally  if  possible)  before  leaving  Cambridge. 
Iininrxlittt<;ly  on  her  return  she  must  report  to  the  Dean. 
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(No  student  whose  absences  are  excused  at  the  Dean's  office  is,  on  that 
3Count,  reheved  from  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  any  part  of 
le  work  in  her  courses  required  during  the  period  of  her  absence.  The 
feet  of  absence  upon  a  grade  in  a  course  is  in  every  case  determined  by 
le  instructor.) 

A  student  who  neglects  any  course  may  be  excluded  from  the  course 
y  the  instructor  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  prescribed  course  must  make  up  the  defi- 
iency  in  some  subsequent  year  by  doing  the  regular  work  of  the  course. 

To  obtain  credit  in  a  course  of  study,  or  to  count  the  course  towards 
ilfilment  of  the  requirements  for  a  degree,  the  student  must  have  attended 
oth  the  mid-year  and  the  final  examination. 

A  student  who  has  been  absent  from  a  mid-year  examination,  and  has 
itisfied  the  Dean  that  her  absence  was  caused  by  serious  illness  or  other 
aavoidable  hindrance,  is  entitled  to  a  second  and  last  opportunity  of 
assing  the  examination  in  the  week  immediately  following  the  April 
.ecess,  provided  she  make  written  request  for  such  examination  before 
larch  1. 

A  student  who,  having  taken  the  mid-year  examination  in  any  course  of 
;udy,  has  been  absent  from  the  final  examination,  and  has  satisfied  the 
)ean  that  her  absence  was  caused  by  serious  illness  or  other  unavoid- 
ble  hindrance,  is  entitled  to  a  second  and  last  opportunity  of  passing  the 
lamination  at  some  time  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the  ensuing  academic 
ear,  provided  she  make  written  request  for  such  examination  before  Sep- 
^mber  10. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  take  any  books  or  papers  into  an  examination 
!)om  except  by  express  direction  of  the  instructor.     No  communication 

permitted  between  students  in  an  examination  room  on  any  subject 
ihatever. 

If  a  student  is  tardy  at  an  examination,  she  may  be  refused  admission 

d  reported  as  absent. 

CHOICE  OF  STUDIES 

Gexeral  Regulations 

A  student  is  required  to  choose  her  courses  for  each  year  from  among 
e  courses  announced  in  the  Radcliffe  pamphlet,  and,  if  she  is  a  candidate 
r  a  degree,  they  must  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for  concen- 
iition  and  distribution. 
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To  be  admitted  to  any  course  she  must  have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements 
for  that  course  as  stated  in  the  Announcement,  or  otherwise  satisfied  the; 
instructor  that  she  is  prepared  to  pursue  it. 

The   courses  for  Undergraduates   and   Graduates   are,   under   certain 
Imiitations,  which  are  named  in  notes  attached  to  the  courses  in  the' 
Announcement,  open  to  any  properly  qualified  student.     But  no  starred  (*) 
course  may  be  taken  by  any  student  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

The  courses  primarily  for  Graduates  are  open  to  undergraduates  only 
on  the  written  recommendation  of  the  instructor.  The  Courses  of  Re- 
search and  Seminary  Courses  may  not  be  taken  by  any  student  withoutl 
the  previous  consent  of  the  instructor;  and  an  undergraduate  may  not 
take  in  one  year  more  than  one  Course  of  Research  or  Seminary  Course. 

ENROLMENT 

Every  student  is  required  to  hand  in,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the 
academic  year,  a  list  of  her  studies,  both  prescribed  and  elective,  which  ' 
begin  in  the  first  half-year.  This  list  must  be  written  on  a  card  pro-  : 
vided  for  the  purpose.  At  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  card,  i 
every  College  student  is  required  to  enroll  herself  in  each  study  to  be  j 
pursued  by  her,  whether  prescribed  or  elective,  which  begins  in  the  j 
first  half-year;  and,  furthermore,  she  must  also  enroll  herself  at  ! 
the  first  meeting  of  the  course.  An  instructor  may  refuse  to  admit  \ 
to  a  course  a  student  who  does  not  thus  enroll  herself  at  tlie  first  j 
meeting.  | 

On  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  the  second  half-year  every  student  I 
mu.st  hand  in  a  list  of  all  the  courses  which  she  takes  in  that  half-year,  in-  | 
chiding  tliosc  continued  from  the  first  half.  She  must  also  enroll  herself  || 
in  all  courBCB  which  begin  in  that  half-year.  The  manner  of  enrolment  is  j 
the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  first  half-year  courses  in  the  first  half.  | 

Early  in  May  every  undergraduate  except  those  who  are  candidates  for  || 
deRreoH  in  the  following  June;  shall  hand  in  a  list  of  the  studies  which  | 
Hlifr  will  take  in  the  next  academic  year.  No  course  once  el(;ot(ul  shall  be 
fhurigcd  without  the  constant  of  the  Committee  on  the  Choice  of  l<:ieotives. 
retitioMH  to  make  chang(!H  in  courses  chosen  in  May  should  be  in  the 
handH  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Choice  of  Electives  on  or 
hcfon-  thf  first  'J'u(!Hduy  of  the  first  half-year.  After  that  day  no  coursCB 
rhown  in  May  and  licginning  in  the  first  half-year  may  be  changed  unleiB 
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for  some  important  reason,  such  as  a  change  in  the  Elective  Pamphlet. 
All  other  petitions  to  change  any  first  half-year  electives  must  be  filed 
on  or  before  the  second  Saturday  of  the  first  term.  Petitions  to  change 
second  half-year  electives  must  be  filed  on  or  before  the  second  Saturday 
of  that  term. 

When  a  student  has  obtained  leave  to  make  a  change  in  her  studies,  she 
must  enroll  herself  at  the  first  exercise  after  her  admission  to  the  new 
coui'se. 

A  course  will  not  count  for  the  degree  unless  it  is  chosen  at  one  of  the 
three  regular  times  of  election  or  unless  it  is  specially  allowed  after  petition 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Choice  of  Electives;  nor  may  any  course  be 
dropped  without  the  permission  of  the  Committee. 

RULES  FOR  THE  CHOICE  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES 

I .  Every  student  is  required  to  select  her  courses  under  the  guidance  of 
an  adviser.  At  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year  she  must 
meet  the  adviser  to  discuss  the  studies  of  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of  her 
first  year  in  College  she  is  required  to  present  to  the  adviser  a  plan  of  study 
for  the  remainder  of  her  college  course;  this  plan  must  conform  to  the 
general  principles  laid  down  in  the  following  rules. 

II.  Every  student  shall  take  at  least  six  of  her  courses  in  some  one 
department,  or  in  one  of  the  recognized  fields  for  distinction.  In  the  latter 
case  four  must  be  in  one  department.  Only  two  of  the  six  may  be  courses 
open  to  Freshmen  or  distinctly  elementary  in  character.  (For  the  special 
rules  governing  concentration  in  the  Division  of  History,  Government, 
and  Economics  beginning  with  the  Class  of  1917,  see  p.  57.) 

III.  For  purposes  of  distribution  all  the  courses  open  to  undergraduates 
i^re  divided  among  the  follov/ing  four  general  groups.  Every  student 
ishall  distribute  at  least  six  of  her  courses  among  the  three  general  groups 
in  which  her  chief  work  does  not  lie,  and  she  shall  take  in  each  group  not 
ess  than  one  course,  and  not  less  than  three  in  any  two  groups. 

The  groups  are :  — 
'       1.     Language,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Music. 

Departments:   Semitic  Languages  and  History,  Indie  Philology, 

A  the  Classics,  English,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

"  French  and  other  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Slavic 

Languages,  Comparative  Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music; 

also  courses  in  Egyptology. 
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2.  Natural  Sciences. 

Departments:  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Geology  and  Geography,  Mineralogy  and  Petrography;  also 
a  course  in  the  History  of  Science. 

3.  History,  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

Departments:  History,  Government,  Economics,  Education, 
Anthropology. 

4.  Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

Departments:  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Social  Ethics, 
Mathematics;  also  certain  philosophical  courses  outside  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

IV.  Prescribed  work  shall  not  count  either  for  concentration  or  distri- 
bution. 

V,  In  administering  these  rules  the  Committee  makes  exceptions 
freely  in  the  case  of  earnest  students  who  desire  to  change  at  a  later  time 
the  plans  made  in  their  Freshman  year,  and  liberal  allowances  for  earnest 
students  who  show  that  their  courses  are  well  distributed,  even  though  they 
may  not  conform  exactly  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  distribution.  In  making 
exceptions  to  the  rules,  a  student's  previous  training  and  outside  reading 
are  taken  into  account. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Prescribed  Studies 

Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  (English  A);  prescribed  for  those  who 
have  not  passed  the  admission  examination  called  English  A.  Three 
times  a  week. 

A  candidate  for  admission  who  passes  the  admission  examination  in 
Engliah  called  English  A  is  exempt  from  the  prescribed  English  of  the 
Frcahinan  year  (English  A);  but  if  she  passes  it  with  Grade  D  she  is  re- 
quired to  take  before  the  end  of  her  second  year  a  half-course  in  English 
CoinpoHition  in  addition  to  her  regular  elective  courses. 

Geririuu;  prescribed  for  those  who  have  not  passed  the  admission  exam- 
ination in  Elementary  German,  or  who,  admitted  under  the  new  plan, 
cannot  show  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  it.  Three  times  a 
week. 

French;  prcHcribed  for  those  who  have  not  passed  the  admission  (!xarnina- 
tion  in  lOh'montary  French,  or  who,  admitted  under  the  new  plan, 
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cannot  show  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  it.     Three  times 
a  week. 
For  the  rule  concerning  the  prescribed  oral  examination  in  French  or 
German,  see  page  55. 

Any  student  for  whom  both  French  and  German  are  prescribed  may 
postpone  one  of  these  studies  until  her  Sophomore  year,  or  may  remove 
the  prescription  in  one  of  these  subjects  by  passing  an  admission  exam- 
ination therein  before  the  opening  of  her  second  year  in  College. 

Elective  Studies 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies  named  above,  every  Freshman  for 
whom  German  or  French  is  prescribed  is  required  to  take  elective  studies 
iimounting  to  three  full  courses;  and  every  other  Freshman  is  required 
to  take  elective  studies  amounting  to  four  full  courses.  No  Freshman 
may  elect  more  than  two  courses  in  the  same  subject  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Dean. 

The  following  elective  courses  are  regularly  open  to  such  Freshmen  as 
are  qualified  to  take  them: — 

Greek  G,  A,  B,  E  (half-course). 

Latin  B,  E   (half-course). 

English  to  those  who  have  anticipated  English  A ,  any  course  in  English 

is  open,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  Sophomores. 
German  B  (equivalent  to  German  A  and  a  full  course  of  elective  work), 

c,  la,  F  (half-course),  2a. 
French  1,  2,  3. 
Italian  1,  or  Spanish  1. 
Fine  Arts,  la. 
Music  1. 
Physics  B,  1. 

Chemistry  A,  B  (half -course) ,  C  (half-course). 
Botany  1  (half-course). 
Zoology  1  (half-course). 

Geology  4  (half-course),  5  (half-course)  on  passing  Course  4. 
Geography  1  (half-course). 
Meteorology  1  (half-course). 
History  1. 
Government  1. 
Philosophy  A  (half-course),  B  (half-course). 
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Psychology  A  (half-course). 

Mathematics  A,  D  (half-course),  E  (half-course) 


Economics  A  (formerly  1).  The  attention  of  Freshmen  is  called  ,"i 
to. this  course.  The  consent  of  the  Instructor  must  be  procured  i 
before  this  course  may  be  elected  by  a  Freshman.  i 

A  Freshman  will  not  be  admitted  to  any  course  not  regularly  open  to  ' 
Freshmen  unless  she  passes  an  entrance  examination  which  proves  her  -i 
fitness  for  it,  or  obtains  the  consent  of  the  Instructor  and  of  the  Chairman  ^ 
of  the  Department.  .; 

No  study  presented  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  admission  l 
may  be  counted  as  College  work.  A  student  who  has  failed  at  her  admis-  | 
sion  examinations  in  any  study  taught  in  College  maj^  make  good  the  de-  j 
licicncy  cither  by  taking  the  corresponding  course  as  an  additional  study  •■ 
or  by  merely  passing  the  mid-j^ear  and  final  examinations  in  the  course,  J 
pro^•ided  that  in  the  lattei;  case  she  give  notice  of  her  intention  to  the ;  'C 
Secretary  one  month  in  advance.  (In  laboratory  courses,  however,  the'* 
second  plan  is  impracticable.) 

s     I 

ADMISSION  CONDITIONS 

Adniis.sion  conditions  received  in  June  should  be  made  up  in  the  fol- 
lou  ing  September. 

A  student  who  enters  College  conditioned  may  clear  her  record  either^  ] 
I.  (rt)  If  she  is  conditioned  in  a  prescribed  subject,  by  passing,  not  later    , 
than  the  beginning  of  her  third  year  in  College,  the  ad-     i 
ini.s.sion  examination  in  that  subject.  I 

The  Actulcmic  IJoard  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  in  the  case  of  a  student  con-     i 
ditioned  in  a  prescribed  Hubjcct,  not  duplicated  by  a  course  in  Radcliffe     j 
OAU'^r,  allow  such  a  student  to  remove  her  condition  by  passing  the  '  " 
ndmixHion   examination  in  that  sul)ject,  afler  the  beginning  of  her  third 
ycnr  in  CoWo.gc. 

Of)  If  Hh*'  is  fondilionf-d  in  an  (;Ie(;tiv(!  sul)ject,  ))y  i)assing,  not  later  I 
than  the  beginning  of  her  third  year  in  College  an  ad-  i 
HiiHHJon  examination  in  an  elective  Huliject.     (Duplication  of     j 

(loWrtrc  unrlc    i>.   nof    jill'tw  crl  ) .  ! 

or  I 
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By  taking  additional  work  in  College.  (If  a  condition  is  in  a  pre- 
scribed subject,  the  work  must  be  under  the  Department 
concerned.) 


Studies  of  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  Years 

Prescribed  Studies 

English 

Students  who  attain  Grade  D  in  English  A  and  students  who  pass  the 
ombined  examination  in  admission  English  and  Freshman  English  (Eng- 
ish  A)  with  a  grade  lower  than  C,  are  required  to  take  before  the  end  of 
he  Sophomore  year  a  half-course  in  English  Composition  in  addition  to 
heii'  regular  elective  work. 

Students  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Sopho- 
Qore  year  are  required  to  make  up  this  deficiency. 

French  or  German 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  pass,  by  the  end  of  her  second  year, 
I  special  oral  examination  to  test  her  power  of  translating  either  French 
>r  German.  Opportunity  to  take  this  examination  will  be  given  (a)  on 
intrance  to  College,  (6)  at  the  time  of  the  Mid- Year  and  Final  examinations, 
ind  (c)  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  convenient  for  the  Departments. 

Elective  Studies 

Every  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  is  required  to  take,  in  accordance 
sith  the  rules  for  the  choice  of  elective  studies,  four  elective  courses  or  an 
quivalent  amomit  of  courses  and  half-courses.  Without  permission  from 
he  Academic  Board,  she  shall  take  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  three 
omplete  half-courses  during  either  half-year. 
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GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 

-  f 

The  standing  of  every  student  in  each  of  her  courses  is  expressed,  on  ■ 
the  completion  of  the  course,  according  to  her  proficiency,  by  one  of  five  i 
grades,  designated  respectively  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  ^ 

Grade  E  in  any  course  denotes  failure  to  fulfil  tjie  requirements  of  the  ] 
course.  '^ 

Every  student  is  required  to  satisfy  the  instructor  in  each  of  her  courses,  >■ 
in  such  way  and  at  such  times  as  the  instructor  may  determine,  that  she  ^ 
is  performing  the  work  of  the  course  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  instruc-  j 
tor  will  provide  tests,  with  sufficient  frequency  to  give  effect  to  this  regu- 
lation, and  will  at  once  report  to  the  Secretary  the  names  of  any  students  ", 
who  have  not  satisfied  him  that  they  are  doing  their  work  systematically. 

Any  instructor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  may  at  any  time  exclude 
from  his  course  a  student  who  in  his  judgment  has  neglected  the  work  of ' 
the  course. 

PROMOTION  ^  j 

(By  the  term  academic  year  in  these  rules  for  promotion  is  meant  the  periodr] 
from  the  opening  of  the  college  year  in  September  until  the  following  Com' 
mencemcnt.) 

No  .student  who  in  any  academic  year  fails  to  pass  in  at  least  three 
courses  with  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  one  of  these  will  be  readmitted 
to  College  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Academic  Board,  based  on  evidence 
of  Home  satisfactory  work  accomplished  in  the  interval,  or  of  illness  or  other 
cxcoi>ti(jnal  circumstances. 

In  (jrder  to  i)e  promoted  to  a  higher  class  at  the  end  of  any  academic 
year,  a  student  must  have  passed  in  that  year  in  at  least  three  courses, 
with  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two  of  these,  and  have  satisfied  the  fol- 
lowing n;quircmcnts: — 

I'or  promotion  to  the  Soplioinoro  Class,  she  must  have  i)assed  in  College 
stUflicH  firnoiinling  to  not  1(;hs  than  three  courses,  in  at  least  two  of  wliich 
her  gra/le  m  above  D.  (For  promotion  witliout  a  deficiency  she  should 
have  a  total  (»f  four  couphch  and  the  prescribed  IGnglish.) 

For  promotion  io  tlic  .Junior  Class,  hIk;  must  have  passed  in  College 
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studies  amounting  to  not  less  than  seven  courses,  in  at  least  five  of  which 
ler  grade  is  above  D.  (For  promotion  without  a  deficiency  she  should 
lave  a  total  of  eight  courses  and  the  prescribed  English.) 

For  promotion  to  the  Senior  Class,  she  must  have  passed  in  College 
studies  amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  courses,  in  at  least  eight  of  which 
ler  grade  is  above  D.  (For  promotion  without  a  deficiency  she  should  have 
I  total  of  twelve  courses  and  the  prescribed  English), 


CONCENTRATION   IN   HISTORY,    GOVERNMENT,   AND   ECO- 
NOMICS 

Beginning  with  the  Class  of  1917,  students  concentrating  in  the  Division 
)f  History,  Government,  and  Economics  will  be  given  a  general  final 
jxam-ination  upon  the  field  of  their  concentration.  This  examination  will 
38  so  arranged  as  to  test  the  general  attainments  of  each  candidate  in  the 
ield  covered  by  this  Division  and  also  in  a  specific  field  of  study  pursued 
Dy  the  student  within  the  Division.  The  specific  field  will  be  selected  by 
ihe  student  herself  upon  the  basis  of  her  courses  and  her  reading.  The 
"olio wing  list  gives  examples  of  such  fields  of  study,  but  is  in  no  sense 
exhaustive,  and  any  other  field  of  work  within  the  Division  may  be  pre- 
sented by  the  candidate  for  approval : — 
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Ancient  History 

American  History  and  Government 
Modem  European  History 
Municipal  and  State  Government 
International  Law  and  Diplomacy 
Economic  Theory 
Economic  History 
Applied  Economics 


I  The  general  final  examination  has  been  estabUshed,  not  in  order  to  place 
jin  additional  burden  upon  candidates  for  the  A.  B.,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
ecuring  better  correlation  of  the  student's  work,  encouraging  better 
aethods  of  study,  and  furnishing  a  more  adequate  test  of  real  power  and 
i-ttainment.  To  this  end  students  concentrating  in  the  Division  will  from 
ihe  beginning  of  their  SophOmore  year  have  the  guidance  and  assistance 
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of  special  Tutors.     The  work  of  these  Tutors  will  be  to  guide  students  in     1 
their  respective  fields  of  study,  to  assist  them  in  coordinating  the  knowledge     '\ 
derived  from  different  courses,  and  to  stimulate  in  them  the  reading  habit.     \ 
Students  will  meet  the  Tutors  in  small  groups  and  for  individual  confer-    | 
ences  at  mtervals  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  student's  work,  the    \ 
rate  of  her  progress,  and  the  number  of  courses  which  she  may  be  taking    ; 
in  this  Division  in  any  particular  year.     The  work  of  Tutors  will  be  en-  ■  * 
tirely  independent  of  the  conduct  of  courses,  and  the  Tutors  as  such  will    '; 
have  no  control  over  the  work  or  the  grades  of  any  student  in  any  college     ' 
course.     Their  guidance  and  assistance  will  naturally  be  of  indirect  bene- 
fit to  the  student  in  her  work  in  individual  courses,  but  their  main  function 
will  be  to  help  the  student  and  guide  her  in  the  kind  of  reading  and  study 
which  will  be  most  useful  toward  her  general  progress  in  this  Division. 
The  attitude  of  the  Tutor  will  be  that  of  a  friend  rather  than  of  a  task- 
master, and  students  may  consult  him  freely  and  informally  concerning 
any  phase  of  their  work. 

Every  student  intending  to  concentrate  in  the  Division  of  History,  Gov- 
ernment, and  Economics  should  indicate  in  her  plan  of  study  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  she  will  take  at  least  four  coui'ses  and  the  Department  in 
whif.'h  she  will  take  the  other  two  courses.  She  will  not  be  allowed  to  count 
toward  her  six  courses  more  than  two  of  the  introductory  courses,  History 
Government  1,  and  Economics  A. 


SECOND-YEAR  HONORS  IN  THE  CLASSICS  ' 

Second-Year  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors  — 

are  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics.  ! 
T\wHo.  Monorfl  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  and  to  Special 

Students  aft(;r  the  first  year;  they  are  open  to  Freshmen  and  to  first-year  ,i 

Special  Students  })y  special  i)ermission  only.  ; 

.\()  one  may  be  a  candidate  at  graduation  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics  j 

V,  ho  him  not  taken  Se(;ond-Y(;ar  Honors.  j 

CandidaU'S  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  ^ 

at  the  Sccrotiiry's  of  lute  as  (;arly  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which  ] 

th<'y  i)roKr»nt  themselves  for  examination.     Candidates  for  these  Honors  I 

will  (lesinnate  at  the  same  time  which  elective  courses  they  irit(>n(i  to  | 

ofTiT  in  cirdc-r  t<i  make  up  the  number  rcquirerl.  i 
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Second-Year  Honors  in  the  Classics  are  awarded  on  two  conditions: 
I)  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting  to  four  courses; 
I)  distinction  in  special  examinations.     The  special  examinations  test: 

(a)  The  candidate'^  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight.  (The 
assages  set  for  this  pui'pose  are  taken  from  the  following  writers  only: 
[omcr,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  Hero- 
otus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demosthenes;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace, 
•vid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos,  Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus.) 

(6)  Her  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

(c)  Her  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and  myth- 
logy;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
Titers  named  above;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

These  special  examinations  are  held  in  the  last  week  in  May. 


HONORS  AT  GRADUATION  (FINAL  HONORS) 

Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors  —  are  awarded 
dth  the  degree*  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  for  great  proficiency  in  any  of  the 
allowing  subjects:  Semitic  Languages  and  History;  Indie  Philology; 
he  Classics;  Literature;  English;  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures; 
lomance  Languages  and  Literatures;  Music;  Mathematics;  Chemistrj^; 
leologj. 

General  Regulations  in  Regard  to  Final  Honors 

Every  candidate  for  Honors  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular 
xaminations  in  the  courses  required  of  her;  must  pass,  near  the  close 
»f  the  Senior  year,  a  special  examination,  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
he  Faculty,  to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  her  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ect  in  which  she  offers  herseK  for  Honors;  and  must  present  such  theses 
a  may  be  called  for 

Students  who  have  failed  to  pass  with  distinction  any  of  the  examinations 
equired  for  Honors  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty,  make  up  their 
leficiencies  by  passing  such  additional  examinations  as  may  be  required 

if  them;  but  no  such  permission  is  granted  for  failures  occurring  after 
1 

*  Honors  in  Literature  will  be  awarded  at  graduation  only,  but  in  other  Depart- 
lents  Honors  will  be  given  to  graduates  not  entitled  to  them  at  graduation  who 
hall  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after 
raduation. 
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the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year.     Grades  attained  in  courses  anticipated^ 
by  examination  are  not  counted  towards  Honors.  ' 

Honors,  however,  will  be  given  to  graduates  not  entitled  to  them  at  i 
graduation  who  shall  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  for  Honors  I 
within  two  years  after  graduation.  They  may  also  be  taken,  at  any  time,  1 
with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  ^ 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  Honors  ^Z- 
graduation  must  present  a  written  application  *  to  the  Secretary  of  the  "J 
College  before  Novemher  1  in  her  Senior  year.     No  application  is  granted  ] 
without  the  written  recommendation  of  the  instructors  in  the  Department 
or  Division  concerned.  j 

The  qualifications  required  for  Honors  in  the  several  subjects  are  as  i 
follows :  —  \ 

1.     Semitic  Languages  and  History 

The  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  five  courses,  must] 
present  a  satisfactory  thesis,  and  must  pass  an  oral  examination. 

2.     Indic  Philology 


The  candidate  must  have  a  knowledge  of  Greek  at  least  equal  to  that 
rocjuirod  for  passing  the  examination  in  Advanced  Greek  at  admission 
and  the  examination  in  one  elective  course  in  addition,  and  must  show  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  and  French.     She  must  have  taken 
the  equivalent  of  five  courses  in  Indic  Philology.     In  lieu  of  one  of  these,  il 
the  course  in  the  Philosophical  Systems  of  India  may  be  offered;   and  in  ij 
li(.'u  of  another,  the  course  entitled  "History  of  Religions  in  Outline."  \ 
The  courses  entitled   "Vcdic   Sanskrit,"    "Philosophical  Sanskrit,"   and  ij 
"Pali"  may  be  taken  and  counted  twice.     An  oral  examination  and  a  j 
thesis  t  arc  required.  ,] 

i> 

•  Blank  fornw  of  application  may  bo  obtained  at  tho  Secretary's  Office.  J 

t  The  Htibjoot  of  tho  thosis,  with  the  certified  approval  of  an  instructor,  must  be  'jj 
n-porK'd  in  writiiiK  at  tlie  H(!cretary's  OlTIce  not  later  than  tJio  first  day  of  the  ij 
Hfcond  lialf-year.  TUv.  thesis,  which  should  not  (ixceed  7,500  words  in  length,  I 
mUKt  be  handed  In  at  the  same  i)lac(!  on  or  before  May  20.  \ 

Uoth  the  reiK.rt  and  the;  (hesis  should  be  plainly  addressed  in  tho  case  of  Indic  j 
Phliolojcy,  "To  the  (niairman  of  the  D(!i)artment  of  Indic  Philology";  in  tho  case  >| 
of  KnKllMj,  "To  tho  (nialrman  of  th(!  Department  of  KnKlish";    in  the  case  of 
fiennan  or  of  Romance  \Ami^\viv,vH  and  Literatures,  "To  the  C:!hairn)iui  of  the 
Division   f*r   .Mo<|ern    LauKuaKes." 


H 


<«i] 
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3.    The  Classics 

A  candidate  must  offer  herself  in  the  five  subjects  stated  in  the  require- 
ents  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  the  Classics.  She  must  have  taken 
!Cond-Year  Honors  in  the  Classics.  Candidates  are  urged  to  select  with 
je  appropriate  coiu-ses  in  subjects  other  than  the  Classics.  They  are 
pected  to  consult  some  member  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  their 
'Ogramme  as  a  whole. 

4.      LlTEKATURE 

These  Honors  are  administered  by  a  Committee  representing  the  Divi- 
3ns  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages.  Their  purpose  is  to  offer  a 
an  to  encourage  the  combination  of  reading  in  the  Classics  with  reading 
the  Modem  Languages,  and  an  opportunity  to  count  private  reading  as 
ell  as  work  done  in  connection  with  courses. 

Not  later  than  the  end  of  her  Junior  year,  the  candidate  must  present, 
r  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Honors  in  Litera- 
ire,  a  programme  of  courses  and  subjects. 
The  requirements  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages,  one  Ancient 
id  one  Modem,  besides  English.  This  knowledge,  when  not  sufficiently 
idicated  by  the  candidate's  record  in  her  courses,  will  be  tested  by  a  special 
ritten  examination. 

2.  An  amount  of  reading  in  at  least  two  literatures,  one  Ancient  and 
le  Modern,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Committee.  The  total 
nount  will  ordinarily  be  equivalent  to  the  reading  done  in  six  courses. 
he  authors  from  whom  selections  should  be  made  are  in  general  those 
Dw  studied  in  the  courses  in  literatm'e  in  the  two  lower  groups  of  the 
;veral  departments.  The  reading  need  not  be  divided  equally  between 
indent  and  Modern  Languages.  In  so  far  as  this  reading  has  been  done 
i  connection  with  courses,  the  grades  in  those  courses  will  be  accepted  as 
liflScient  evidence;  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  independently,  either  in 
rm-time  or  in  vacation,  it  will  be  tested  in  such  way  as  the  Committee 
ay  determine. 

3.  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures,  one 
acient  and  one  Modem,  to  be  tested  by  an  examination. 

4.  A  thorough  study  of  two  special  subjects,  chosen  by  the  candidate, 
th  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  from  two  different  literatures,  one 
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Ancient  and  one  Modern.  For  these  subjects  written  examinations  will  be  i 
provided.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  subjects  are  suggested:  i 
Homer,  Plato;  Plautus,  Cicero;  Chaucer  and  his  Period,  Shakspere,  the  .I 
Lake  Poets;  Goethe,  the  German  Romantic  School;  Holberg,  Ibsen;  Mon-  ,, 
taigne,  French  Tragedy;   Dante,  MachiaveUi;    Cervantes;   Tm-genef. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  subject  involving  the  study  of 
more  than  one  literature,  and  representing  both  the  Ancient  and  the  ' 
Modem  side,  may  be  counted  as  two  subjects.     Examples  of  such  subjects  ) 
arc:   Pastoral  Poetry,  the  Popular  Epic,  the  Influence  of  Aristotle  on  the  > 
Drama  in  any  Modern  Literature. 

The  examinations  will  aU  be  held  towards  the  end  of  the  candidate's  ] 
Senior  year.     In  addition  to  the  written  tests  there  will  be  a  general  oral 
exMuiiiiittion  on  the  selected  fields  of  study. 

5.    English  , 

The  candidate  must  have  taken  elective  work  amounting  to  six  courses, 
one  of  which  mu.st  be  a  course  m  writing  English.  Com'ses  in  Com- 
parative Literature  which  are  included  in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Department 
of  lOngllsh  may  be  counted  for  Honors  in  English.  If  a  candidate  has  not 
taken  English  3a,  she  must  give  evidence  of  her  ability  to  read  ordinary 
AnRJo-Saxon  prose.     An  oral  examination  and  a  thesis  are  required. 

CoufHe.s  in  Public  Speaking  (now  English  B  and  10)  are  not  counted 
for  Honors  in  English. 

0.     CIeumanic  Languages  and  Litioratures 

In  Germanic;  Languages  and  Literatures  the  candidate  must  have  a 
rcotlinK  knowh^dgc  of  l^atin  and  French  and  must  have  taken  five  courses 
in  the  I)<'partrncnt,  not  more  than  one  of  which  may  be  a  course  ordinarily 
fjjion  to  FrcHhmen,  and  t}ir{;o  other  courses  in  the  Divisions  of  Ancient  and 
.M'Hlfrn  LfingiiagcH,  from  amf)ng  those  not  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen 
•  (W(fk  li  and  Ljitin  Ji  will  be  nigardcnl  as  acceptable  coui'ses).  Work 
m  other  rf)ll<'goH  or  i)rivatoly  may  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 

W>||,«'  (jf  th<'M'  rourKCH, 

'['he  Ofih.lidntf.  inuHt  U-  able  to  write  German  with  readin(!Hs  and  correct- 
xxnm;  n\\f  kmihI  pnw'nt  a  ihesis  on  a  flul)ject  approved  by  the  Division;  and 
inuM  pftfM  fin  t^amination,  orally  and  in  writing,  on  the  general  field 
ooverMl  by  her  MttulicH. 
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7.    Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

In  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  the  candidate  must  have  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Latin  and  German  and  must  have  taken  five  courses  in 
the  Department,  not  more  than  one  of  which  may  be  a  course  ordinarily 
open  to  Freshmen,  and  three  other  courses  in  the  Divisions  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Languages,  from  among  those  not  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen 
(but  Greek  B  and  Latin  B  will  be  regarded  as  acceptable  courses).  Work 
done  in  other  colleges  or  privately  may  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
some  of  these  courses. 

The  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  two  of  the  Romance  Languages  and 
to  write  one  of  them  with  readiness  and  correctness.  She  must  present  a 
thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  Division,  and  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion, orally  and  in  writing,  on  the  general  field  covered  by  her  studies. 

8.     Music 

The  candidate  must  have  taken  all  the  courses  described  in  the  Harvard 
College  Departmental  Pamphlet,  and  must  have  passed  all  the  examinations 
with  distinction;  she  must  also  present  original  compositions  in  strict  and 
free  form. 

The  ability  to  read  French,  German,  and  Italian  is  required  of  candi- 
dates for  Honors  in  Music. 

9.     Mathematics 

The  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  the  Division  of 
Mathematics  will  recommend  for  Honors  or  Highest  Honors  students  in 
the  graduating  class  who  have  specially  distinguished  themselves  in, 
Mathematics.  It  will  make  such  recommendations  on  its  own  initiative, 
without  application  from  students. 

10.     Chemistry 

ihe  candidate  must  have  taken  five  courses  besides  Course  8.  Of 
Courses  2  and  5  only  one  may  be  counted.  One  full  course  in  Mineralogy, 
chosen  from  among  Courses  2,  7,  and  8,  may  be  counted,  but  not  Chemistry 
1,  A,  la  or  B,  and  Mineralogy  2.  No  student  is  accepted  as  a  candidate 
for  Honors  unless  she  has  passed  in  both  Courses  5  and  6;  but  only  one 
of  these  courses  need  be  presented  among  the  five  courses  required. 
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11.    Geology 

The  Division  of  Geology  includes  the  subjects  of  Geology  proper, 
Economic  Geology,  Palaeontology,  Geography,  Meteorology,  Mineralogy 
and  Petrography.  The  candidate  must  present  her  plan  of  study  for 
approval  by  the  Division  not  later  than  October  10  oi  her  final  year  of 
preparation.  The  student  must  attain  distinction  in  work  amounting  to 
five  full  courses  above  the  grade  of  those  intended  primarily  for  under- 
gi"aduates.  ■  Zoology  9  may  be  counted;  and  any  course  under  Geology^ 
S20  may  be  substituted  for  Geology  20a  or  20c.  i 


DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  : 

Conditions  op  Candidacy 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  a 
candidate  must  have  passed  in  studies  amounting  to  sixteen  courses,  to- 
gether with  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for  her;  making 
a  total  of  seventeen  or  seventeen  and  a  half  courses,  as  the  case  may 
be.  She  must,  moreover,  have  attained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  work  done  by  her  in  Radcliffe  College  in  satisfaction  of 
the  requirements  for  the  degree,  and  in  her  Senior  year  have  passed  in 
not  less  than  four  courses,  with  grades  above  D  in  at  least  two  of  them 
(or,  in  a  single  half-year,  in  not  less  than  four  half-courses,  with  grades 
ub(jv('  D  in  at  least  two  of  them).  She  must  also  fulfil  the  Rules  for 
the  Clioico  of  Electives,  as  stated  on  pages  51  and  52. 

A  Htiidcnt  in  RadclifTe  College  must  take,  in  each  academic  year,  at  least 
four  courscH,  in  addition  to  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for 
her;  and  (including  her  prescribed  English)  she  may  take  five;  but  not 
more,  aw  regular  courses  to  be  counted  towards  the  degree.  Certain 
BtudicH  taken  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  may  also  be  counted 
lowardH  the  degree.  , 

A  Htu(lf;nt  niay  shorten  the  requisite  period  of  residence  and  study  by 
untiripjitiiig  collf'ge  Htu(li(;H  at  tlie  time  of  her  admission  or  by  securing 
I'Ti-iUi  for  work  HjitiHfnctorily  performed  at  another  college;  but  no  student 
will  \,o  rc'corrirnciulf'd  for  tlie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  until  she  has  com- 
plet«-.l  ftt  hnnl  one  year  of  nisidence  and  study  as  a  candidate  for  that 
iUftrff,   at«d  no  Htudent  mlmitted  to  the  Freshman  class  will  be  recom- 
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mended  for  the  degree  until  she  has  completed  three  years  of  residence  and 
study.  In  every  case  the  final  work  in  completion  of  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  must  be  done  in  residence  at  Radcliffe  College. 


DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

1.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Distinction  is  awarded  in  three 
grades:  with  Distinction  (cum  laude),  with  High  Distinction  {magna  cum 
laude),  and  with  Highest  Distinction  (summa  cum  laude). 

2.  Cum  laude  on  General  Studies.  A  candidate  is  recommended  for 
the  degree  cum  laude  who  has  obtained  grade  A  or  B  in  nine  courses,  but 
courses  regularly  open  to  Freshmen  count  for  this  purpose  only  as  half- 
courses.  She  must  have  obtained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds 
af  her  remaining  work. 

3.  Cwm  kt^e  on  a  Subject  or  Related  Subjects.  A  candidate  ia  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  cum  laude  who  has  completed  a  considerable  amount 
of  advanced  work  in  some  subject  or  related  subjects,  and  who  has 
been  recommended  on  the  ground  of  this  work  by  a  Division  or  a  De- 
partment, or  by  a  Special  Committee*  appointed  for  this  purpose.  She 
must  have  obtained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  her  remain- 
ing work. 

4.  Magna  cum  laude  and  summa  cum  laude.  A  candidate  otherwise 
qualified  for  the  degree  cum  laude  on  a  subject  or  related  subjects  is  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  magna  cum  laude  or  summa  cum  laude  who  has 
been  recommended  for  either  degree  by  a  Division  or  a  Department  or 
by  a  Special  Committee  on  the  ground  of  high  distinction.  A  candidate 
for  a  degi'ee  summa  cum  laude  must  show  marked  ability  not  only  in  her 
special  field  but  also  in  studies  outside  her  field  of  distinction.  The  recom- 
mendation of  a  candidate  for  this  degree  should  come  from  the  Department 
in  which  the  candidate  has  speciaUzed. 

5.  The  subject  or  related  subjects  in  which  the  degrees  cum  laude, 
magna  cum  laude,  amd  summa  cum  laude  are  conferred  under  sections  3 
and  4  will  be  mentioned  in  the  diploma  and  on  the  Commencement 
Programme. 

6.  A  candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  the  degree  with  distinction  in  a 
subject  or  related  subjects  may  nevertheless  receive  the  degree  without 

*  E.  g.,  the  Committee  on  Honors  in  Literature,  which  will  recommend  a  candi- 
date on  studies  in  related  subjects. 


distinction   on   the   recommendation   of   the   Division,   Department,   or 
Committee  concerned. 

7.  A  student  intending  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  with  distinc- 
tion in  a  subject  or  related  subjects  will  record  her  name  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary.  This  she  may  do  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  her  Sopho- 
more year  (she  must  also  record  her  name  anew  each  subsequent  year), 
or  at  any  time  not  later  than  November  1st  of  the  academic  year  in  which 
she  expects  to  receive  the  degree;  but  a  Division,  Department,  or  Special 
Committee  may  fix  as  the  latest  date  in  its  own  case  a  time  earlier  than  \ 
November  1st  of  that  year.  ' 

I 
General  Regulations  l 

1.  A  candidate  for  a  degree  with  distinction  "in  a  subject  or  related  i 
subjects"  shall  study  under  the  direction  of  a  Department,  Division,  ori 
Special  Committee,  which  shall,  if  satisfied  with  her  work,  recommend  her  j 
for  that  degi-ee.  If  her  work  be  judged  unworthy  of  distinction,  but  worthy  il 
of  a  degree,  this  body  may  recommend  her  for  a  degree  without  distinction,  j 

2.  The  candidate  shall  make  application,  not  later  than  November  1st 
of  her  last  year,  to  the  Department,  Division,  or  Committee  under  which  she; 
wishes  to  be  enrolled;  she  shall,  at  the  same  time,  record  her  name  andi 
purpose  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  Students  intending  to  become 
candidates  are  urged  to  put  themselves,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  theiiii 
Sophomore  year,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Department,  Division,  01' 
Committee  under  which  they  expect  to  work. 

3.  The  particular  branch  of  study  to  which  the  student  has  devoted 
herself  will  be  mentioned  in  her  diploma  and  on  the  Commencement 
Programme. 

4.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  cum  laude  and  magna  cum  laudA 
are  the  same.  The  grade  of  distinction  depends  on  the  excellence  of  th(( 
Htudent'H  work,  as  determined  by  the  Department,  Division,  or  Committer 
in  f+iarge. 

6.  Work  (ioru!  by  a  Htudcnt,  either  in  vacations  or  in  term-time,  outsidd 
of  h<T  regular  courscH,  may  be  treated,  in  such  manner  as  the  appropriatj 
I)<-imrtinciit,  DiviHion,  or  C(nnmittee  shall  decide,  as  part  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  n-cpiirerruaitH  for  the  degre(!  with  distinction. 

<».  A  courHc  or  a  i)iecc  of  outside  work  toward  a  degree  with  distinctib: 
will  not  be  conHidered  by  two  different  departments. 

7.  A  Btudent  who  ha«  to  pass  a  special  examination  for  the  degree  wit 
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distinction  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  Division,  or  Commit- 
tee, be  excused,  during  her  last  year,  from  final  examinations  in  courses 
dealing  with  her  particular  subject. 


Requirements  of  the  Divisions  and  Departments 
Anthropology 

(1)  Four  courses  in  Anthropology. 

(2)  Four  courses  in  related  subjects,  of  which  three  must  be  courses 
not  regularly  open  to  Freshmen. 

Field  work  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  part  of  the  above  requirements. 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  examination,  on  the  general 
field  covered  by  the  courses  offered.  This  examination  may  be  either 
oral  or  written,  as  the  Division  decides. 

Biology 

(1)  Three  preparatory  courses:  Chemistry  1;  Physics  C  or  1;  one 
course  in  Geology  and  Geography. 

(2)  Five  courses  under  the  Division  of  Biology,  of  which  two  must 
be  in  the  lower  group. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  magna  cum  laude  will  be  awarded  to  those  candi- 
dates who  pass  the  eight  prescribed  courses  with  at  least  6  A's  and  2  B^s. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  cum  laude  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates  who 
pass  the  eight  prescribed  courses  with  at  least  6  B^s  and  2  Cs. 

The  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  Biology  may  recom- 
mend for  the  degree  of  A.B.  with  Distinction  candidates  who  do  not  fall 
under  these  rules. 

Chemistry 
'For  the  Classes  of  1915  and  1916:  — 

(1)  Four  courses  in  Chemistry:  dealing  with  descriptive,  inorganic  and 
'  organic  chemistry,  quaUtative  and  quantitative  analysis,  and  the  elements 
I  of  physical  chemistry. 

(2)  Three  and  one-half  other  courses:  one  course  (with  laboratory 
I  work)   in   Physics,  of   grade  above   the   requirements   for   admission  in 
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Physics;  two  and  one-half  approved  courses  in  Chemistry,  in  Physics,  or  ' 
in  other  subjects  related  to  Chemistry  in  any  science.  An  advanced  ' 
course  in  German  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  two  and  one-half  j 
approved  courses.  ,i 

New  Regulations  to  go  into  effect  with  the  Class  of  1917:  —  ^ 

(1)  Four  and  one-half  courses  in  Chemistry,  including  Chemistry  2,  3,  : 
4,  and  8:  dealing  with  descriptive  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  quali-  i 
ti'.tive  and  quantitative  analysis,  and  the  elements  of  physical  chemistry. 

(2)  Three  and  one-half  other  courses:  one  course  (with  laboratory  i 
work)  in  Physics;  of  grade  above  the  requirements  for  admission  in  ; 
Physics:  two  and  one-half  approved  courses  in  Chemistry,  in  Physics,  or  ' 
in  other  subjects  related  to  Chemistry  in  any  science.  An  advanced  * 
course  in  German  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  thi  two  and  one-half,  ^ 
approved  courses.  >j 

••J 
The  Classics 

Eight  courses,  of  which,  ordinarily,  six  should  be  courses  in  Greek  or   j 
Latin  literature  or  composition,  while  at  least  two  may  be  appropriate 
courses  in  History,  Philosophy,  Fine  Arts,  or  Modern  Literature,     Other 
substitutions  may  be  permitted,  and  as  the  Department  wishes  especially 
to  encourage  work  independent  of  courses,  allowance  will  be  made  for  [ 
outside  work  or  reading. 

In  May  of  each  year  the  Department  will  hold  examinations  on  the  basis  | 
of  which  it  will  make  its  recommendations.  Candidates  must  offer  them-  ) 
selves  in  four  of  the  following  subjectH,  including  (1)  and  (2): —  I 

(1)  Thf;  translation  of  Grecik  authors  at  sight.  (2)  The  translation  of  j 
Latin  authors  at  sight.  (3)  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  (of  the  grade  ;i 
of  knf)wl(M]go  reached  in  Gr(;ek  7  and  Latin  7).  (4)  Greek  Literature,  i 
with  alternative  questions  on  history,  philosophy,  and  antiquities.  (5)  ■] 
Latin  LiUrrature,  with  alt(;rnative  questions  on  history,  philosophy,  and  'j 


Clas«ic8  and  Philosophy 

M;  Kight  courfMifl,  of  which  five  arc  to  be  in  the  J)(;j)artment  of  the  ^ 
'  ^  (\x)\h  (iroek  and  Latin)  and  three  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

.  i\wiMH  on  a  Bubjoot  connecting  ancient  and   modern  i)hilo8ophioal 
th/'Mght.     (3;  A  iii)ecial  examination  of  some  character  will  be  required. 
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Classics  and  Economics 

(1)  Eight  courses  —  five  in  the  department  of  the  Classics  (both  Greek 
md  Latin)  and  three  in  the  Department  of  Economics.  (2)  A  thesis  con- 
lecting  ancient  and  modern  economic  theory  or  history.  (3)  A  special 
examination  of  some  character  will  be  required. 

English 

(1)  Eight  elective  courses  in  English  will  ordinarily  be  required,  but 
viih  the  previous  consent  of  the  Department  appropriate  courses  in  foreign 
iterature,  or  in  History,  Philosophy,  or  Fine  Arts,  may  be  substituted  for 
ome  of  these.  Of  the  eight  courses  required  three  shall  be  chosen  from 
he  following:  English  1,  2,  3a,  36,  4,  11a,  and  116;  but  an  approved 
■eading  course  in  Greek  or  Latin  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  these  three 
sourses. 

Approved  work  done  independently  by  the  candidate  may  be  accepted  in 
)artial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement  of  courses. 

(2)  The  candidate's  proficiency  in  composition  will  be  tested  by  an 
►riginal  composition  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  words. 

A  special  examination  in  the  history  of  English  language  and  literature 
3  ordinarily  required. 

Fine  Arts 

Four  courses  in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  and  four  additional  courses 
Q  Fine  Arts  or  related  subjects.  Ordinarily,  at  least  two  must  be  courses 
Qvolving  drawing  as  part  of  the  work, —  namely.  Fine  Arts  la,  2a,  26, 
!c,  2/,  8a,  86,  10a,  106,  and  20c. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  oral  examination  on  the 
ield  indicated  by  the  courses  which  she  offers. 

Approved  work  done  independently  by  the  student  may  be  substituted 
or  a  part  of  the  requirements.  The  plan  of  work  for  each  year  must  be 
ubmitted  to  the  Division  before  the  15th  of  October. 

French  and  other  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

(1)  Four  courses  in  the  Department,  not  more  than  one  of  which  shall 
)e  a  course  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen.  A  student  must  show  some 
mowledge  of  at  least  two  of  the  Romance  languages,  but  of  one  of  these 
m  elementary  knowledge  is  suflficient. 
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(2)  Four  courses  in  Ancient  or  Modern  Languages,  of  which  not  morel 
than  one  may  be  a  course  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen.  With  the  previous  :^ 
consent  of  the  Department  appropriate  courses  in  History,  Philosophy,  -j 
or  Fine  Arts  may  be  substituted  for  some  of  these.  Approved  work  done  J 
independently  by  the  candidate  may  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  ■'. 
the  requii'ement  of  courses.  .-J 

A  special  examination  in  the  history  of  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  .|j 
literature  is  ordinarily  required. 

Geology 

Eight  courses,  of  which  at  least  six  must  be  in  subjects  treated  under  " 
the  Division  of  Geology;  at  least  four  of  the  eight  courses  must  be  of  the  ' 
middle  or  the  upper  group.  r.] 

Two  of  the  eight  courses  may  be  chosen  from  the  lower  or  the  middle  '; 
group  in  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  or  Astronomy.  ;i 

Of  the  geological  courses  at  least  one  must  be  taken  in  the  first,  one  in 
the  second,  and  two  hi  the  third  of  the  three  years  of  study. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

(1)  Four  courses  in  the  Department,  not  more  than  one  of  which  shall  I 
be  a  course  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen.  ! 

(2)  Four  courses  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  of  which  not  more  I 
than  one  may  be  a  course  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen.  With  the  previous  j 
consent  of  the  Department  appropriate  courses  in  History,  Philosophy,  or  j 
Fine  Arts  iimy  he  substituted  for  not  more  than  two  of  these  courses.  J 
;\pI)rovc(l  work  done  independently  l)y  the  candidate  may  be  accepted  aft  j 
the  (jquivalcnt  of  one  course. 

i'i)  A  thesis  or  a  special  examination  is  required  of  every  candidate. 
The  subject  of  the  the.sis  must  be  approved  by  the  Department,  and  the 
tUcn'm  must  bo  handed  to  i]n\  Cliainnan  of  the  Department  not  later  than 
Mjiy  20. 

lIlHTOUY    AMJ    LlTHIlATURE 

(1)  A»i  early  oh  poHHihl*;  in  her  College  career,  the  caiulidate  must  present, 
f'»r  ;i|.i»r<ivjil  by  th(!  Coinmittef!,  n  |)lan  of  study  which  shall  comprise  at 
\nu^l  I  mill  cxjurm-M,  helerltui  from  those  offered  in  History  and  in  Literature, 

UkiiiK  JhiIH  Uiriim  in  their  most  eomprehensivo  sense, —  and  usually  ( 

'i 
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including  not  more  than  two  courses  regularly  open  to  Freshmen,  These 
courses  should  be  so  selected  as  to  come  under  some  general  scheme  of 
studj'  of  the  history  and  the  literature  either  of  a  nation  or  of  a  period: 
for  example, — 

The  History  and  Literature  (a)  of  Greece,  (6)  of  Rome,  (e)  of  England. 
(d)  of  France,  etc. 

The  History  and  Literature  (e)  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (/)  of  the  Renaissance, 
(g)  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  (h)  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  etc. 

Under  such  schemes  as  (c),  (g),  and  (h),  it  is  evident  that  study  of  the 
history  and  Uterature  of  America  would  generally  be  included. 

The  candidate  will  normally  be  expected  to  divide  her  work  about 
equally  between  courses  in  History  and  courses  in  Literature;  but  will 
ordinarily  include,  either  in  courses  taken  or  in  outside  reading,  the  history 
of  Philosophy  and  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  country  or  the  period  selected 
for  her  general  field  of  study. 

(2)  To  complete  her  knowledge  of  the  country  or  the  period  chosen,  the 
candidate  will  pursue  a  course  of  general  reading  both  in  the  principal 
authors  of  the  country  or  the  period  in  question  and  in  the  works  of  stand- 
ard authorities  concerning  these  matters.  This  general  reading,  which  may 
conveniently  be  done  during  summer  vacations,  must  in  every  case  be 
approved  and  directed  by  the  Committee. 

(3)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  her  final  year  of  preparation,  the  candidate 
must  present  to  the  Committee  a  thesis,  the  subject  of  which  has  been 
approved,  on  some  special  topic  within  her  general  field  of  study.  At 
some  subsequent  time  appointed  by  the  Committee,  the  candidate  must 
present  herself  before  them  for  general  examination  —  either  written,  or 
oral,  or  both  —  concerning  her  whole  field  of  study.  • 

(4)  A  candidate  who  has  satisfied  the  Committee  of  her  proficiency  will 
be  recommended  by  them  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  History  and 
Literature,  and  may  be  excused  from  the  final  examinations  in  her  Senior 
year  in  the  courses  offered  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction. 

The  Committee  on  Degrees  with  Distinction  in  History  and 
Literature  will  gladly  advise  students  in  regard  to  other  possible 
combinations,  such,  for  example,  as  Philosophy  and  History. 

History,  Government,  and  Economics 

Not  later  than  November  1  of  her  final  year  of  preparation,  the  candidate 
must  present,  for  approval  by  the  Division,  a  plan  of  study,  which  shall 
comprise  at  least  seven  courses,  selected  from  those  offered  by  the  Divi- 
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Bion,  and  not  including  more  than  two  from  the  three  introductory  courses, — 
History  1,  Government  1,  and  Economics  A.  This  plan  of  study  may, 
however,  with  the  approval  of  the  Division,  include  related  courses  offered 
by  other  Departments,  and  also,  by  special  vote  of  the  Division,  suitable 
work  done  outside  of  regular  courses.  If  four  or  more  of  the  seven  courses 
are  courses  in  History,  the  candidate,  if  successful,  will  be  recommended 
for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  History;  if  four  or  more  of  them  are 
courses  in  Economics,  she  will  be  recommended  for  the  Degree  with  Dis- 
tinction in  Economics;  if  four  or  more  of  them  are  courses  in  Government, 
she  will  be  recommended  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  Government. 

Besides  this  minimum  requirement,  the  candidate  may  indicate  in  her 
plan  of  study  any  additional  work,  done  in  History,  Government,  Eco- 
nomics, or  in  related  subjects.  The  character  and  range  of  this  work  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  recommendation  for  the  Degree 
with  Distinction. 

Not  later  than  May  1  of  her  Senior  year,  the  candidate  will  present  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Division  a  thesis;  and  she  will  be  required  to  pass 
an  oral  examination  on  the  general  field  covered  by  the  courses  she  offers, 
or  on  such  portion  of  the  field  as  the  Division  may  determine.  Successful 
candidates  at  the  oral  examination  will  be  excused  from  the  final  exami- 
nations in  their  Senior  year  in  the  courses  offered  for  the  Degree  with 
Distinction;  and  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  oral  examination  may  be 
rccorninendcd  by  the  Division  for  the  ordinary  degree  without  taking  the 
final  examinationB  in  such  courses. 


Literature 

(1)  Six  couTROH  in  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern,  chosen,  in 
g«-n<'ral,  from  the  lower  and  middle  groups  in  the  several  departments 
ofTcring  such  courses.  The  work  need  not  be  evenly  divided  between 
the  ancient  and  IIk;  modern  languages,  but  not  less  than  two  courses  should 
be  offered  in  eitlicr  field.  li)dependent  reading  done  by  the  student  may  be 
HubHtitult-d  for  Home  or  all  of  the  six  courses.  The  candidate  must  have  a 
K^kmI  n-udiiig  knowledge  of  at  least  one  ancient  language  and  at  least  one 
mrKlern  language  besides  ICnglish.  There  will  be  a  written  test  and  a 
general  oral  examination. 

(2)  A  thf)roiigh  stufiy  of  two  spocial  subjects  chosen  by  the  candidate, 
with  the  approval  of  the  (>)niniittee,  from  two  different  literatures,  one 
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ancient  and  one  modem.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  single 
subject,  involving  a  study  of  both  ancient  and  modern  literature,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  two.  This  work  may  be  done  partly  or  wholly  in 
courses,  in  addition  to  the  required  six.  It  will  be  tested  by  written 
examination. 

(3)  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures,  one 
ancient  and  one  modern.  This  knowledge  may  be  acquired  partly  or 
wholly  in  additional  courses. 

Mathematics 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction,  a  stu- 
dent must  have  been  known  to  the  Division  for  at  least  the  last  year 
of  her  college  course,  and  preferably  for  two  years,  as  having  chosen 
Mathematics  and  subjects  related  to  Mathematics  for  a  principal  field  of 
work,  and  must  have  carried  on  her  studies  in  that  field  with  the  approval 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Division.  At  least  five  courses  in  Mathematics 
and  related  subjects,  creditably  passed  (not  including  any  course  regu- 
larly open  to  Freshmen),  will  be  required;  and  each  student's  programme 
must  exhibit  a  consistent  and  sufficient  plan  of  work,  and  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  Division  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  June 
of  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  the  student  is  to  come  up  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree.  It  is  recommended  that  the  programme  be  submitted 
at  an  earlier  date,  with  the  understanding  that  modifications  may  after- 
wards be  accepted. 

Of  the  courses  offered,  at  least  three  must  be  in  Mathematics  proper; 
the  rest  may  be  in  Mathematics,  or  in  Astronomy,  or  in  Physics,  or  in 
some  other  subject  related  to  Mathematics,  or  may  be  divided  between 
two  branches  of  study. 

A  student  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  Division,  undertake  an 
advanced  special  piece  of  work,  outside  of  her  courses,  to  be  done  during 
her  last  two  college  years,  and  such  work  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Division,  be  counted  towards  Distinction;  its  quality  and  amount  being 
tested  either  by  a  special  examination,  by  a  thesis,  or  by  presentation  at 
the  Mathematical  Club,  as  shall  be  judged  expedient  by  the  Division. 

The  Division  reserves  the  power  of  exercising  an  independent  judgment 
in  each  case;  but  it  must  always  be  satisfied  that  the  programme  ojpfered 
furnishes  a  sufficient  basis  for  Distinction  in  Mathematics,  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  student's  work  justifies  her  recommendation  for  such  Dis- 
tinction. 
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The  Division  holds  no  special  examination  for  Distinction,  other  than 
that  on  a  candidate's  special  work.  But  an  application  from  a  candidate 
to  substitute  a  thesis  or  special  examination  for  any  of  her  examinations 
in  courses  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Division. 

Mathematics  and  Education 

This  degree,  which  is  intended  to  represent  special  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching  Mathematics  in  secondary  schools,  is  administered  by  a 
standing  committee  of  three  under  the  following  rules:  — 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  this  degree  the  student  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Committee  as  a  candidate  during  at  least  the  last  two  years 
of  her  course,  and  she  must  have  carried  on  her  studies  in  her  chosen  field 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Committee. 

The  degree  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  following  courses:  — 

1.  Mathematics  and  allied  subjects. 

(a)  A  course  or  half-course  in  Descriptive  Geometry. 

(b)  Three  and  one-half  courses  in  Mathematics  above  the  Fresh- 

man courses.     The  choice  must  include  Mathematics  2,  2a, 
or  2b. 

(c)  Physics  C  or  its  equivalent. 

(d)  A  course  in  Astronomy. 
She  is  advised  to  include  the  course  in  modern  geometry  (Mathematics  3) 

among  her  elective  courses.     She  should  in  any  case  consult  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  before  finally  making  up  her  programme. 

2.  Education. 

(n)  A  general  introductory  half-course  in  Education  (Educa- 
tion yl). 
(b)  A  course  in  secondary  education,  with  observation  of  schools 
(Education  36);  and,  for  students  without  experience  in 
teaching,  a  half-course  in  teaching  under  supervision 
(Education  9).  ? 

Students  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  will  be  re-  j 
quired  to  substitute  for  Education  9  another  half-course  in  !i 
I vlu cation.  All  Htudonts  arc  advised  to  take,  if  possible,  a  |i 
courHc  in  the  history  of  education  or  in  the  general  theory  ij 
of  education.  '    , 

Th«'  Committee  rowrvcH  the  power  of  exercising  an  indo[)endont  judg-  !| 
iiM-nt  in  vai'h  raw,  but  it  must  always  be  satisfied  that  the  programme  •] 
(/fTcffiJ  furniwheH  u  Kuflicient  basis  for  distinction,  and  that  the  quality  of  j 
lh»-  fitiKl.fifM  vvi.rl:  i.|"tificH  her  recommendation.  ii 
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Music 

(1)  Eight  approved  courses,  five  of  which  shall  be  in  Music  (including 
Music  1,  2,  5,  and  6),  and  three  in  Modern  Languages, —  German,  French, 
and  Italian.  Those  who  shov/  that  they  have  acquired  outside  the  college 
course  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Harmony  will  not  be  required  to  take 
Music  1.  The  same  rule  applies  to  Music  2.  Students  who  intend  to 
become  candidates  should  confer  with  their  instructor  at  the  opening  of 
the  Sophomore  year. 

(2)  One  or  more  special  original  compositions  in  large  form  must  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  before  May  10  of  the  Senior  year. 

Natural  History 

Eight  courses  in  the  sciences  are  required,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be 
in  the  Divisions  of  Geology  and  Biology.  Of  the  eight  courses  not  less 
than  three  must  be  in  the  middle  or  higher  groups,  and  not  less  than  one 
must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  Divisions  of  Geology  and  Biology.  The 
Chairmen  of  the  Divisions  of  Geology  and  Biology  are  a  Committee  to 
supervise  the  work  of  candidates. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  magna  cum  laude  will  be  awarded  to  those  candi- 
dates who  pass  the  eight  prescribed  courses  with  at  least  6  A's  and  2  5's. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  cum  laude  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates  who 
pass  the  eight  prescribed  courses  with  at  least  6  B'&  and  2  Cs. 

Philosophy 

(1)  As  early  as  possible  in  her  College  career  the  candidate  must  present, 
fqr  approval  by  the  Department,  a  plan  of  study  which  shall  comprise  at 
least  eight  courses,  selected  with  a  view  to  forming  a  unified  programme. 
Of  these  eight  courses,  at  least  four  must  be  courses  in  Philosophy;  the 
remainder  may  be  courses  in  allied  subjects.  Usually  not  more  than  two 
of  these  courses  shall  be  chosen  from  among  those  regularly  open  to 
Freshmen. 

(2)  The  list  of  "Additional  Courses"  mentioned  in  the  Division  An- 
nouncement is  intended  to  suggest  suitable  allied  courses,  but  the  candidate 
is  not  restricted  to  courses  in  this  list.  It  is  required  only  that  the  courses 
offered  in  other  than  philosophical  subjects  shall  be  closely  related  in 
interest  and  subject-matter  to  the  candidate's  philosophical  courses.     The 
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Division  does  not  insist  on  a  specialization  in  technical  philosophy,  but  is 
glad  to  consider  programmes  in  which  philosophy  is  united  with  literature, 
history,  economics,  political  science,  physics,  biology,  history  of  religions, 
etc.  Such  programmes  must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Division 
not  later  than  November  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  completes 
her  work  for  the  degree. 

(3)  To  supplement  her  programme,  and  to  enlarge  her  knowledge  of  her 
subject,  the  candidate  will  pursue  a  course  of  general  reading  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department.  This  general  reading  may  conveniently  be 
done  during  summer  vacations. 

(4)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  her  final  year  of  preparation,  the  candidate 
must  present  to  the  Committee  a  thesis,  the  subject  of  which  has  been 
approved,  on  some  special  topic  within  her  general  field  of  study.  At 
some  subsequent  time  appointed  by  the  Committee,  the  candidate  must 
present  herself  before  them  for  general  examination  —  either  written,  or 
oral,  or  both  —  concerning  her  whole  field  of  study. 

(5)  A  candidate  who  has  satisfied  the  Department  of  her  proficiency  will 
be  recommended  by  them  for  the  degree  with  distinction  in  Philosophy, 
and  may  be  excused  from  the  final  examinations  in  her  Senior  year  in  the 
courses  offered  for  the  degree  with  distinction. 

Philosophy  and  Classics 

(1)  Five  philosophical  courses  and  three  classical  courses,  at  least  one 
(jf  which  should  be  in  Greek.  (2)  A  thesis  on  a  subject  connecting  ancient 
and  modern  philosophical  thought.  (3)  A  special  examination  of  some 
character  will  be  required. 

Philosophy  and  Economics 

(1)  Thirt  degree  is  intended  to  represent  special  attainment  in  the  study 
of  Hocial  probloniB,  thooretioal  and  practical. 

(2)  Ah  early  aH  possible  in  her  College  career,  and  not  later  than  Novem- 
h<;r  I  of  her  final  year,  the  candidate  must  present  a  plan  of  study  to  the 
Chuinnan  of  the  Committee  on  D(;grccs  with  Distinction  in  Philosophy 
and  EfJOfiomicH. 

i'6)  Hucli  a  plan  must  comprise  at  least  eight  courses,  of  which  at  least 
two  niu«t  be  in  {])  Philosophy,  (2)  Social  lOthics,  and  (3)  Economics, 
refpcctivcly.    Of  the«o  courses  at  l(;ast  one  in  each  of  these  groups  and 
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at  least  six  in  all  must  be  of  the  grade  not  open  to  Freshmen.  The  courses 
in  Economics  and  Philosophy  which  form  a  part  of  the  plan  must  be 
approved  by  the  Committee  as  suitable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
degree. 

(4)  Not  later  than  May  1  of  her  final  year,  the  candidate  must  submit 
a  thesis  on  some  topic  in  social  theory  or  practice.  The  subject  must  be 
approved  by  the  Committee  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  of  the  candidate's  final  year.  This  thesis  may,  with  the  instructors' 
permission,  replace  the  regular  thesis  work  connected  with  the  courses 
which  the  candidate  is  taking. 

(5)  At  some  date  after  May  1  of  the  candidate's  final  year,  she  will  be 
examined  on  the  field  covered  by  the  courses  which  she  offers  in  her  plan 
of  study.  With  the  consent  of  the  instructors  concerned  she  may  be 
excused  from  the  final  examinations  in  those  courses  of  her  programme 
which  fall  in  her  final  year. 

Philosophy  and  Literature,  and  Philosophy  and  History 

These  degrees  are  administered  by  the  special  Committee  on  Degrees 
with  Distinction  in  History  and  Literature.  Students  of  Philosophy  should 
consult  Dr.  B.  A.  G.  Fuller. 

Physics 

(1)  Three  courses  in  Physics  chosen  from  the  middle  and  upper  groups. 

(2)  Two  courses  in  Mathematics:  one  must  be  Mathematics  2;  the  other 
may  be  either  Mathematics  4  or  5. 

(3)  One  approved  course  in  Physics,  Mathematics,  or  Chemistry. 

The  Division's  recommendation  of  any  candidate  will  be  determined  by 
the  character  of  her  work  in  the  field  of  study  described  above  and  by 
general  impressions  as  to  her  ability  and  attainments. 
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chosen  from  not  more  than  two  languages. 

(2)  A  course  in  Latin  and  one  in  Greek,  to  be  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Semitic  Languages. 

A  special  examination  will  be  given;  but  at  the  discretion  of  the  Divi- 
sion, a  candidate  who  takes  all  the  regular  examinations  may  be  relieved 
of  this  special  test. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
Admission 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College,  and  Graduates  of  other  Colleges 
of  good  standing  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  character  and  quali- 
fications, are  admitted  without  examination  as  Graduate  Students  in  Rad- 
cliffe College. 

An  application  for  admission  may  be  made  by  filling  a  registration 
blank  and  depositing  it  at  the  office.  If  the  applicant  is  not  a  gi'aduate 
of  Radcliffe  College,  she  must  also  file,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Aca- 
demic Board,  satisfactory  certificates  of  scholarship  and  character;  and 
if  she  holds  a  degree  from  any  institution,  she  must  present  diplomas 
or  official  certificates,  sufficient  to  furnish  evidence  of  her  holding  such 
degree  or  degrees. 

Admission  as  a  Graduate  Student  does  not  imply  admission  to  candidacy 
or  a  Degree. 

Graduate  Students,  not  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College,  who 
wish  to  become  candidates  for  any  degree,  should  make  early  applica- 
tion, at  the  beginning  of  the  Academic  Year  if  possible,  in  order  to  learn 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  accepted  as  qualified  for  candidacy. 

Residence 

Graduate  Students  are  required  to  be  in  regular  attendance  on  the  exer- 
cises in  some  course  or  courses  of  instruction,  and  to  do  all  the  required 
work  (including  all  examinations)  in  the  courses  which  they  elect;  or  to 
carry  on  regular  work  in  some  Laboratory  or  Museum  or  in  the  Library, 
under  the  frequent  inspection  and  criticism  of  some  specified  instructor  or 

Studies 

The  inetruction  open  to  students  in  Radcliffe  College  is  arranged  in  one 
li«t  of  CourwH  of  InHtruction,  consisting  of  Full  Courses  and  Half-Courses. 
Th^'jM-  are  (iJHtributfd  into  three  groups  in  the  several  branches  of  study, 
nanw'ly, 

(1)  CourKOH  (losigncfl  i)rirnariiy  for  Undergraduates. 

(2)  CourwH  for  UndtTgraduates  and  Graduates. 

(3)  OiurwH  primarily  for  Graduates. 

Any  MUTHc  (or  hUf-course)  in  the  list  is  open  to  all  Graduate  Students 
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'j)ho  present  sufficient  evidence  of  qualification  for  that  course.  It  is  some- 
Dimes  advisable,  and  is  not  unusual,  for  a  graduate  student  to  choose  some 
)f  her  studies  from  the  Lower,  or  Undergraduate,  Group;  but  such  studies 
ire  not  ordinarily  counted  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  Many  of  the  studies 
)f  the  Middle  Group  are  distinctly  of  Graduate  grade,  in  the  sense  of  being 
n  advance  of  such  as  are  ordinarily  pursued  for  a  Bachelor's  degree, 
rhey  are  thorough  and  comprehensive  courses,  characterized  by  advanced 
nethods  of  instruction  and  study;  and  are  in  fact  largely  chosen  b}' 
graduate  Students,  and  found  suitable  to  their  needs.  To  some  of  these 
3om'ses,  Undergraduates  are  admitted  only  by  special  leave  of  the  in- 
structor. To  the  courses  of  the  Upper  Group,  Undergraduates  are  admitted 
jnly  on  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor. 

Among  the  higher  courses  of  instruction  —  of  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Grroups  —  in  nearly  every  department  of  study,  are  Courses  of  Research 
md  Seminaries,  for  students  who  wish  to  do  special  work  of  an  advanced 
character.  These  courses  are  carried  on  under  various  plans  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  several  departments,  but  always  with  the  object  of  affording 
opportunity  for  regular  independent  study. 

A  complete  year's  work  for  a  Graduate  Student  regularly  consists  of  four 
full  courses  of  instruction,  of  advanced  grade,  or  of  their  equivalent  in  courses 
2nd  half-courses,  pursued  throughout  an  academic  year.  If  the  work  is  to 
be  counted  toward  a  degree  it  must  be  completed  with  distinction.  All 
the  work  required  in  such  courses  must  be  done,  and  all  the  examinations 
must  be  passed,  unless  the  student  has  leave  from  the  Academic  Board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  to  omit  some  part  of  the  ordinary 
requirement. 

Every  Graduate  Student  is  required  to  file  a  list  of  her  studies  for  the 
year  (or  at  least  for  the  first  half-year),  at  the  time  she  registers,  with  the 
Secretary, —  or  within  two  days  thereafter,  at  the  office.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  list  she  is  advised  to  consult  with  the  instructors  or  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Division  or  Department  concerned.  If  a  change 
in  the  list  is  subsequently  made,  written  notice  must  be  filed  at  the  office. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  devote  her  time,  largely  or  wholly,  to  special 
study  of  an  advanced  character  may  count  a  course  embracing  such  study 
as  equivalent  to  more  than  one  course,  up  to  a  complete  year's  work,  or 
may  carry  on  such  study  outside  and  in  place  of  the  regular  courses,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  some  specified  instructor  or  instructors. 
In  either  case,  the  substitution  proposed  must  have  the  approval  or  con- 
sent in  writing  of  the  instructor  or  instructors  concerned;  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  Academic  Board  is  required. 
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DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  ordinary  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  op  Arts  for  a  grad- 
uate of  an  approved  College  who  is  well  prepared  for  advanced  study  in 
her  special  subject  consists  of  at  least  one  year  of  residence  and  study  devoted 
to  advanced  work  approved  by  the  Academic  Board  of  Radcliffe  College  as 
affording  suitable  preparation  for  the  degree  and  completed  with  high  credit. 
Other  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  degree  on  conditions  to  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case. 

All  candidates  must  possess  an  elementarjr  knowledge  of  two  modern 
foreign  languages,  ordinarily  French  and  German. 

The  programme  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  form  a 
consistent  plan  of  work  pursued  with  some  definite  aim,  whether  it  lies 
wholly  in  a  single  department  or  field  of  study,  or  in  more  than  one.  This 
work  may  be  done  either  in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  regular  courses  of 
instruction,  or  independently  of  them.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  guidance  of  some  specified  instructor.  Programmes 
should  be  submitted  early  in  the  academic  year,  and  no  programme  will 
ordinarily  be  approved  that  is  received  after  January  15  of  the  academic 
year  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken. 

No  student  may  count  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  courses  which 
she  has  taken  as  an  undergraduate. 

DEGREE  OF  ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS 

'J'he  d(!gree  of  Associate  in  Arts  has  been  established,  in  co-operation 
with  Harvard  University  and  Wellcslcy  and  Tufts  Colleges,  for  women 
who  have  been  students  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  or  in  the  courses 
of  Ihe  Boston  "Coinniission  on  Extension  Courses."  Regular  courses  in 
Ru<if:lirFe  College  taken  by  Special  Students  may  also  be  counted  toward 
thiH  degree. 

No  entrance  examination  is  required  for  candidacy  for  Associate  in  Arts, 
and  it  Ih  open  to  non-resident  students  under  the  following  rules: 

1.  For  the  degree  of  A. A.  a  candidate  is  required  to  pass  in  studies 
amounting  to  the  same  number  of  courses  as  is  regularly  required  for  the 
dcgrw  of  A.IJ.,  of  wliich  the o(iuivulent  of  not  less  than  five  full  courses  shall 
be  courwjw  given  by  olficerH  of  instruction  of  Harvard  University  or  in  the 
Harvard  Summer  Scliool  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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2.  Of  these  courses,  one  shall  be  taken  from  each  of  the  following  four 
roups  of  subjects: — 

a.  Language  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Music. 

b.  Natural  Sciences. 

c.  History,  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

d.  Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

3.  Not  more  than  five  of  these  courses  shall  be  elementary  courses  in 
ay  one  department. 

Courses  leading  toward  the  degree  of  A. A.  are  accepted  by  the  Boston 
chool  Committee  in  fulfilment  of  the  academic  requirements  for  the 
romotion  of  teachers,  and  the  degree  is  accepted,  equally  with  the  degree 
f  A.B.,  as  qualifying  candidates  for  examination  for  a  high-school  teacher's 
srtificate  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

TUITION  FEES 

The  annual  tuition  fee  for  a  student  doing  full  work  is  two  hundred  doU 
irs,  in  addition  to  the  special  laboratory  fees  named  below.  It  is  payable 
ne  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  on  October  1,  seventy-five  dollars 
n  February  1.     Each  student  registered  in  RadclifTe  College  is  required 

0  pay  $5  for  the  use  of  Agassiz  House.     This  amount  will  be  charged 
n  the  first  term  bill. 

For  those  students  who  are  permitted  by  the  Academic  Board  to  take  less 
han  four  courses,  two-thirds  of  the  fee  is  payable  on  October  1,  the  remain- 
Qg  third  on  February  1,  except  that  those  who  are  charged  $60  or  less 
hall  pay  the  whole  amount  on  October  1.     The  charges  are  as  follows: — 

For  any  regular  course,  not  a  laboratory  course  or  course  of  research 
ixty  dollars;  for  any  half-course,  not  a  laboratory  course,  thirty  dollars; 
or  a  course  of  research  or  for  a  laboratory  course,  besides  the  special  lab- 
ratory  fees,  a  sum  equal  to  the  fee  for  one,  two,  or  more  courses,  accord- 
ig  to  the  number  of  courses  to  which  the  Academic  Board  shall  consider 
-  equivalent  as  part  of  the  student's  work  for  the  year.  But  the  minimum 
yte  charged  for  any  student  is  forty  dollars,  and  the  maximum  fee,  in  addi- 

on  to  the  special  laboratory  fees,  is  two  hundred  dollars,  covering  any 
lumber  of  courses  that  a  student  is  permitted  to  take. 

1  Students  in  laboratory  courses  pay  in  addition  a  special  laboratory  fee 

ten  or  five  dollars  for  each  course  and  of  five  dollars  or  two  and  a  half 
yllars  for  each  half-coiu-se. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  for  any  shorter  time  than  a  whole  academic 
iar,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Academic  Board. 
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A  student  doing  full  work  and  therefore  liable  for  the  full  tuition  fee  of 
two  hundred  dollars  is  entitled  to  a  partial  remission  of  fee  in  case  of  prop- 
erh'  notified  withdrawal  from  college  or  protracted  absence,  as  follows:  if 
she  withdraws  in  the  course  of  the  academic  year  she  is  charged  only  to 
the  end  of  the  third  in  which  she  withdraws,  provided  that  before  that 
time  she  gives  written  notice  of  her  withdrawal  to  the  Dean;  otherwise 
she  is  charged  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written  notice  is  given. 

If  she  is  absent  with  the  consent  of  the  Academic  Board  for  three  consec- 
utive months  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fifty  dollars  from  the  year's 
tuition  fee;  if  she  is  absent  for  the  whole  year,  not  including  the  mid-year 
and  final  examinations  or  either  of  them,  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  provided  she  has  given  in  either  case  previous 
notice  of  her  intended  absence  to  the  Dean. 

In  the  case  of  students  liable  for  less  than  the  full  fee  of  two 
hundred  dollars  no  deduction  is  made  for  absence  or  withdrawal. 

No  student  is  entitled  to  a  reduction  o^fee  on  account  of  withdrawal  from 
a  course  or  courses  after  the  year  has  begun  unless  she  withdraws  from  the 
college  and  then  only  if  she  has  been  doing  full  work. 

No  claim  for  deduction  of  fee  will  be  considered  if  presented  after  the- 
close  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  absence  of  withdrawal  took  place. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after  October  15th 
in  any  year  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  for  that  year  have  been  paid; 
and  similarly  no  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after 
March  1st  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  have  been  paid;  and  in  no 
ov(!nt  is  any  degree  conferred  unless  all  dues  to  the  College  have  been  paid 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  Commencement  Day. 


STUDENTS'  HOUSE 


Elizahoth  Cary  Agassiz  House  contains  in  addition  to  the  theatre,  J 
a  lunch  room,  living  room,  reading  room,  locker  room,  and  quiet  rooms  j 
f..r  tl.i.  n-nlv  ii«f  of  nil  the  Radcliffe  students.  I 


LODGINGS  FOR  STUDENTS 

'Vhc  four  hall«,  Hcrtram  Hall,  Grace  Hopkinson  Eliot  Hall,  Sarah  Whit- 
man llttii,  and  JnnicH  and  Augusta  Barnard  Hall,  Shepard  Street,  and 
EvcTfttt  HouHc,  W  Ciurd<'n  Stn-c-t,  for  graduate  students,  an;  situated  seven 
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ninutes'  walk  from  the  College.  The  rooms  are  furnished.  The  price  of 
)oard  is  S216  a  year,  S6  a  week  for  the  thirty-six  weeks  from  the  Monday 
before  the  last  Wednesday  in  September  to  Radcliffe  Commencement  Day, 
exclusive  of  the  Christmas  and  the  Spring  recess,  as  stated  in  the  College 
Catalogue.  Students  may  remain  at  an  extra  charge  of  $10  for  the  Christ- 
nas  recess,  $7  for  the  Spring  recess,  or  $1.50  a  night.  The  charges  for 
•ooms  vary  from  $72  each  to  $324  for  a  study  and  bedroom.  These 
charges  include  all  expenses  for  furnishing,  service,  heat  and  hght.  Appli- 
jations  for  rooms  should  be  sent  to  Radcliffe  College,  10  Garden  Street, 
Ilambridge,  before  May  1,  as  assignments  are  made  during  the  month 
)f  May.  AppUcations  will  be  considered  later  if  vacancies  occur.  Every 
ipplication  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $15;  otherwise  the  appU- 
sation  will  not  be  registered.  Further  details  are  given  in  a  special  leaflet 
lescribing  the  halls  of  residence. 

Students  who  are  not  assigned  rooms  in  the  Halls  of  Residence  may 
)btain  the  address  of  approved  boarding  places  at  the  office  of  the  Dean. 

All  arrangements  for  boarding  and  lodging  for  both  graduate 
ind  undergraduate  students  are  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
ihe  Dean. 

Any  change  of  address  must  be  at  once  reported  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON  FELLOWSHIP 
IN  GREEK  STUDIES 

In  1902,  James  Loeb,  of  the  Class  of  1888,  gave  securities  valued  at  four- 
een  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  this 
ellowship,  which  he  had  maintained  during  the  year  1901-02,  "in  grateful 
ecognition  of  the  long  and  great  friendship  which  Professor  Norton  has 
hown  him  since  his  boyhood,  and  in  order  to  record  in  a  fitting  manner  the 
minent  services  which  Professor  Norton  has  rendered  the  cause  of  Archae- 
>logy,  and  his  beneficent  prominence  in  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  and  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens." 

In  1908  Mr.  Loeb  gave  additional  securities  valued  at  five  thousand 
lollars.     The  annual  income  is  now  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  to  be  open  to  undergraduates  and 
p-aduates  of  Harvard  University,  and  of  Radcliffe  College. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
f  the  Classics,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
ommittee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be  acces- 
ible.     In  special  circumstances  the  Committee  may,  at  its  discretion, 
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dispense  with  the  requirement  of  the  thesis.  In  the  award,  no  account  1 
is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means  of  the  competitor;  and  no  award  will  : 
be  made  in  case  the  theses  offered  are  not  of  sufficient  merit.  '■ 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have  the  'i 
right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate.  ; 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  her  studies  for  ■ 
the  year  of  her  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  "s 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject  . 
approved  by  the  Committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art,  \ 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  She  shall  also  agree  to  write  and  i 
publish,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  her  fellowship,  a  monograph  embodying  ! 
the  results  of  her  investigations.  , 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  award  will  be  made 
in  the  spring  of  1915,  for  the  academic  year  1915-16.     The  following  ': 
subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee: —  »" 

The  Expression  of  Pathos  in  Homer.  i| 

The  Ritual  Hymns  of  the  Greeks.  ?  ■ 

Romanticism  in  Greek  Lyric  Poetry. 
The  Drawing  oj  Character  in  Aeschylus. 
The  Role  oJ  Confidant  in  Greek  Tragedy. 
Aristophanes  as  an  Historian. 
Aristophanes  and  Ben  Jonson. 
Greek  Conservatism  as  illustrated  by  Comedy.  M 

The  Ideals  of  the  Fourth  Century  as  expressed  by  Isocrates.  ^ 

Desmoslhenes  and  Burke. 
The  Influence  of  Anacreon  on  Modern  Poetry. 

Oriental  Influence  in  the  Art  of  the  Sixth  Century.  I 

Bacchantes  in  Greek  Art.  ' 

Mulufd  Benefit  Associations  in  Antiquity.  Ij 

Ancient  and  Modern  Conceptions  of  Prometheus. 

CtuuVuUiU'H  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on  j 

othor  chiHHiciil  Hubjoctn.  I 

Applicationa  for  udmiHsion  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman  ij 

of  thc!  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  December  1,  1914,  and  ij 

thf  thfWH  of  approved  candidates  iiiust  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  | 

not  lat^-r  than  Foljruury  15,  1915.  t 

In  1910  th(!  KdlrjwHliip  wjih  awarded  to  Hetty  Goldman  {Bryn  Mawr)  4 

A.B.  IWW.  rU,wlrlifT(0  A.M.  1910,  for  a  thesiH  on  ^^ho  Orosteia  of  Aeschylus  j 

nn  illiiMtmU'd  by  (invk  VaHo  I^ainting.     Mi.ss  Goldman  was  reappointed L| 

tothi!  KcllowMhip  ill  1911. 
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WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  FELLOW- 
SHIP IN  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  offers  a 
College  Fellowship  in  economic  and  social  research,  with  a  stipend  of  $500, 
to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  student  whose  previous  training  in  economics, 
or  in  history  and  government,  fits  her  to  undertake  original  investiga- 
tion. The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  must  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Research  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union.  (1).  She  may  devote  the  entire  year  to  research  study  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  research  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  with  a  stipend  of  $500.  (2).  She  may  devote  part  of 
her  time  for  two  years  to  research  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Research  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  and  part 
of  her  time  to  work  in  Radcliffe  College  with  a  stipend  of  $300  a  year  and 
certain  provisions  for  a  scholarship.  AppUcation  for  the  Fellowship  should 
be  made  before  March  1  to  the  Department  of  Research,  Women's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of 
Radcliffe  College.  Applications  from  graduate  students  should 
be  received  by  March  1,  from  undergraduates  by  June  1. 

THE  EDWARD  AUSTIN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  1899,  the  sum  of  $25,500  was  received  by  Radcliffe  College  in  settle- 
ment of  the  bequest  of  $30,000,  made  by  Edward  Austin,  the  income 
thereof  to  be  paid,  to  "needy,  meritorious  students  and  teachers,  to  assist 
them  in  payment  of  their  studies." 

In  1900  the  heirs  of  Edward  Austin  gave  $2,250  to  be  added  to  this  fund. 

For  the  year  1914-15  five  scholarships  were  awarded  from  the  income 
of  this  fund. 
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THE  HARVARD  ANNEX  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  gift  of  the  Alumnae  and  students  of  the  "Harvard  Annex"  and 
their  friends,  an  annual  scholarship  has  been  estabhshed  to  be  known  as 
^'The  Harvard  Annex  Scholarship  founded  by  Alumnae  of  Radcliffe 
College." 

THE  ELLEN  M.  BARR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Ellen  M.  Barr,  the  residue  of  her 
estate,  after  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  was  bequeathed  to  Radcliffe 
College.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annuity,  the  income  of  this  bequest 
is  to  be  applied  "in  the  form  of  annual  scholarships  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  each, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  in  Radcliffe  College,  who,  in  point  of  character, 
ability,  and  physical  constitution,  give  promise  of  future  usefulness,  and 
who  stand  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance." 

In  1914-15  five  scholarships  were  awarded  from  this  fund,  of  the  value 
of  $250  each. 


THfi  ELLA  LOWELL  LYMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  gift  of  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman  of  Boston,  two  annual  scholarships 
were  established  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ella  Lowell  Lyman. 


THE  ELIAZBETH  CARY  AGASSIZ  SCHOLARSHIP 

■  Tlio  lOlizabcth  Cary  Agassiz  Scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of 
$r»|.'((  l.v  frif.wlK  of  Mrs.  Agassiz,  received  in  1895. 


THE  AGNES  IRWIN  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  Rift  of  Mix  Imiulnd  uu<\  eighty  foniu-r  pupils  of  tiio  firHt  Dean  of 
HndcIifTrr  Collcgo,  the  AgiicH  Irwin  Scholarship  was  established. 
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THE  WIDOW  JOANNA  HOAR  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  College  established  the  Widow  Joanna  Hoar  Scholarship  with 
inds  contributed  by  an  unknown  friend  in  memory  of  the  widow  of 
)harles  Hoar,  Sherifif  of  Gloucester  in  England,  who  came  to  America  with 
er  children  in  1638.  In  awarding  this  scholarship  preference  is  to  be  given 
D  natives  of  Concord,  Mass.,  or  to  daughters  of  citizens  of  that  place. 


THE  MARIA  DENNY  FAY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  was  established  by  the  friends  of  Maria  Denny  Fay. 

THE  JOSIAH  M.  FISKE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske,  of  New  York,  an  annual  scholarship 
^as  estabhshed  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Josiah  M.  Fiske,  who 
ras  once  a  resident  of  Cambridge. 

THE  CANTABRIGIA  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Cantabrigia  Scholarship  was  founded  in  1903  from  a  gift  made  by 
he  Cantabrigia  Club  of  Cambridge,  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  a 
Bsident  of  Cambridge. 

THE  ABBY  W.  MAY  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  -of  the  late  Sarah  Wyman  Whitman  of  Boston, 
,n  annual  scholarship  was  established  in  memory  of  Abby  W.  May. 

THE  MARY  ELIOT  PARKMAN  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Sarah  Wyman  Whitman,  of  Boston, 
,n  annual  scholarship  was  established  in  memory  of  Mary  EHot  Parkman. 

THE  JAMES  A.  WOOLSON  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  scholarship  was  established  by  the  bequest  of  James  A.  Woolson,  of 
Cambridge,  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  a  student  of  the  classics. 


THE  CAROLINE  A.  KENNARD  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  gift  of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske  Collord,  of  New  York,  an  annual  scholar-; 
ship  was  estabhshed  in  December,  1907,  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line A.  Kennard.  This  scholarship  is  to  be  given  ordinarily  to  a  student 
wishing  to  pursue  studies  in  science. 


CAPTAIN  JONATHAN  FAY  FUND  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  income  of  this  fund  in  each  year  is  to  be  applied,  first,  to  the  expense 
of  preparing  and  issuing  a  diploma  in  such  form  as  the  Academic  Board 
may  decide,  provided  that  it  shall  appear  therein  that  it  is  issued  for  high 
scholarship,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  Captain  Jonathan  Fay  Fund  and 
Scholarship.  This  diploma  is  to  be  given  to  the  member  of  each  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  College  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Academic  Board,  has 
during  her  whole  course,  by  her  scholarship,  conduct  and  character  given 
evidence  of  the  greatest  promise.  The  balance  of  the  income  in  each  year 
is  to  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  to  such  student  in  the  College 
as  the  Academic  Board  shall  consider  most  worthy  of  assistance.  If  in  any 
year  the  Academic  Board  shall  not  consider  any  student  sufficiently  worthy 
of  assistance  in  their  opinion,  the  balance  of  the  income  for  that  year  is  to 
be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund.  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
diploma  or  payment  the  student  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  diploma  and  scholarship  were  awarded  for  the  year  1913-14  to 
Eleanor  Stabler  Brooks  of  the  class  of  1914. 


THE  SARAH  SHERBURNE  LANGDON  HAVEN  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


lu  lOOS,  by  the  will  of  John  Haven  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  $10,000  were  be-, 
qufiithcd   to   RmlclifTc;  Cfjllege.     In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  thfl' 
toMtutor  the  College  oHtabliahed  two  Hcholarships  named  in  memory  oi 
hifl  mother,  Sarah  Sherburne  Langdon  Haven.  ' 
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THE  MARGARET  RAE  INGOLS  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of  $2150  by  former  pupils 
md  personal  friends  of  Margaret  Rae  Ingols.  In  awarding  this  scholar- 
ship preference  is  to  be  given  to  Cambridge  students,  especially  to  pupils 
Df  the  school  succeeding  that  of  Miss  Ingols. 


THE   CAMBRIDGE   LATIN   SCHOOL   CLUB   SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  was  founded  from  the  gift  of  $2500  by  the  Cambridge 
Latin  School  Club  of  Radcliffe  CoUege.  In  awarding  this  scholarship 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  a  graduate  of  the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
School  or  to  a  descendant  of  a  graduate  of  the  old  Cambridge  Latin  School. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  joint  decision  of  the  Dean  of 
Radcliffe  College  and  of  the  oflacers  of  the  Club. 

THE  ANNA  PARSONS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Lydia  Augusta  Barnard  $30,000  were^ 
bequeathed  to  Radcliffe  College,  to  establish  "scholarships  for  women,  to 
be  known  as  the  Anna  Parsons  Scholarships." 

In  addition,  $10,000  were  bequeathed  to  Radcliffe  College  to  be  held 
in  trust  during  two  lives,  eventually  to  be  added  to  the  above  sum  of  $30,000. 


THE  ELNATHAN  PRATT  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Elnathan  Pratt  of  Worcester,  a  scholar- 
ship was  established  "to  be  known  as  the  Elnathan  Pratt  Scholarship, 
the  income  of  which  shall  be  devoted  annually  to  the  support  of  some  one 
deserving  and  needy  female  student,  the  preference  to  be  given  to  a  student, 
coming  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts." 


THE  JOSIAH  PARSONS  COOKE  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  of  Cambridge, 
la  sum  of  money  was  left,  "to  found  a  scholarship  to  be  called  the  Josiah 
iParsons  Cooke  Scholarship  the  income  to  be  given  in  preference  to  a  student 
jwishing  to  pursue  scientific  study." 
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THE  ANDREW  C.  SLATER  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  Andrew  C.  Slater  a  scholarship  was  established 
"the  income  to  be  given  to  needy  and  deserving  students." 

THE  CARRIE  F.  ABBOTT  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  Carrie  F.  Abbott,  of  Cambridge,  $5,000  were  be- 
queathed to  Radcliffe  College,  "the  annual  income  therefrom  to  be  devoted 
towards  paying  the  tuition  or  other  necessary  expenses  of  any  meritorious 
student  in  said  College." 

THE  MARIAN  A.  CURTIS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

By  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Alice  M.  Curtis  $40,000  were  bequeathed 
to  Radcliffe  College,  "to  establish  a  scholarship  or  scholarships  to  be 
known  as  the  Marian  A.  Curtis  Scholarship  of  Scholarships,  in  memory  of 
my  mother,  Marian  A.  Curtis,  and  in  recognition  of  her  early  belief  and 
interest  in  the  higher  education  of  women,  the  income  of  such  scholarship 
or  scholarships  to  be  used  to  assist  deserving  students  in  such  a  way  as 
said  College  may  determine  to  be  wisest  and  best." 

RADCLIFFE  UNION  ROOM 

A  scholarship  giving  the  use  of  the  largest  single  room  in  Bertram  Hall 
to  a  graduate  student  in  Radcliffe  College  is  offered  by  the  Radcliffe 
Union  for  the  year  1915-1916  and  is  open  to  graduates  of  colleges  of 
acknowledged  standing  who  are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts. 

This  scholarship  was  awarded  for  1914-15  to  Florence  Miller  Humphreys, 
A.B.  (Colorado)  1912. 

The  scholarship  awards  for  1914-15  were  as  follows:  — 

Edward  Austin  Scholarships 

Helen  Maura  Brooke  Gwynne     (Girton  College,  England) 

Elizabeth  Hawthorn,  A.  B.  {William Smith  College)  1914 

Annf!  McKaughan,  A.  B.  (Meredith  College)  1914 

Althea  Margaret  Reeves,  A.  B.    (Slate  University  of  South  Dakota)  1914 

Ruth  Stewart  Troy  Class  of  1915 
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Harvard  Annex  Alumnae  Scholarship  '• 

Evelyn  Spring,  A.  B.                    {Radcliffe  College)  1908  j 

A.  M.                   (ibid.)  1913  ! 

Ellen  M.  Ban  Scholarships  ($250.)  '     1 

Blanche  Maude  Benjamin  Class  of  1915 

Helen  Avesta  Thomas                 Class  of  1915  ' 

Gertrude  Elizabeth  Whitworth,  Class  of  1915  ' 

Gertrude  EUen  Bush                   Class  of  1916  ' 

Amy  Maria  Sheldon                    Class  of  1916  ^ 

Ella  Lowell  Lyman  Memorial  Scholarships  ^ 

Ruth  Marguerite  MacCarthy     Class  of  1915  ■ 

EUzabeth  Maxwell  Sabin            Class  of  1917  ; 

Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz  Scholarships  ($100.)  ^ 

Lelah  Eleanor  Typer                    Class  of  1915  ' 

Clara  Marie  Lieder                       Class  of  1916  \ 

Frances  Olivia  Grant                   Class  of  1917  ; 

Agnes  Irw'in  Scholarship  ; 

Eleanor  Mathews  Stevens  Class  of  1916 

Widow  Joanna  Hoar  Scholarship  i 

Helen  Lydia  Pennock                   Class  of  1918  ■] 

Maria  Denny  Fay  Memorial  Scholarship  I 

Gladys  Whitson                            Class  of  1915  3 

Josiah  M.  Fiske  Memorial  Scholarship  ^ 

Florence  May  Ball                       Class  of  1916  ] 

Cantabrigia  Scholarship  2 

Gladys  Gifford  Telfer                  Class  of  1917  ; 
Abby  W.  May  Scholarship 

Signhild  Victoria  Gustafson        Class  of  1915  ': 

Mary  EUot  Parkman  Scholarship  • 

Winifred  LiUian  Moore                Class  of  1915  • 

James  A.  Woolson  Scholarship  ^ 

Marjorie  Bridgman  Class  of  1915 

Caroline  A.  Kennard  Scholarship  ■ 

Gladys  Howell  Harvey                Class  of  1916  ^ 

Sarah  Sherburne  Langdon  Haven  Memorial  Scholarships  1 

Caroline  EUzabeth  Church         Class  of  1915 

Adelaide  Nichols                          Class  of  1916  3 

Margaret  Rae  Ingols  Scholarship  ($80) .  ] 

Sylvia  EUzabeth  Carter  Class  of  1917 
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Cambridge  Latin  School  Scholarship  ($100.) 

Elsa  Detlefsen  Class  of  1915 
Anna  Parsons  Scholarships 

Ruth  Clark  Robinson  Class  of  1915 

Anna  Rogovin  Class  of  1915 

Lillian  Hadassah  Rosenblum  Class  of  1915 

Katharine  Eleanor  Barr  Class  of  1916 

Gertrude  Sylvia  Cohen  Class  of  1916 

May  Josephine  Quigley  Class  of  1916 

Grace  Wardwell  Class  of  1917 

Helen  Constance  White  Class  of  1916 
Elnathan  Pratt  Scholarship 

Anna  Camilla  Shaughnessy  Class  of  1917 
Josiah  Parsons  Cooke  Scholarship 

Vera  Sanford  Class  of  1915 
Andrew  C.  Slater  Scholarship 

Margaret  Mary  Walsh  Class  of  1915 
Carrie  F.  Abbott  Scholarship 

Hester  Wetherbee  Browne  Class  of  1916 
Marian  A.  Curtis  Scholarships 

Cecil  Sternberg  Class  of  1916 

Anna  Camilla  Hoyt  Class  of  1917 

Katherine  Elizabeth  Read  Class  of  1917 

Dorothy  Bradford  Summers  Class  of  1917 

Lucretia  Lowe  Class  of  1918                                         ^ 

:\ 

LOAN  FUNDS 

In  1908  tljo  sum  oH  $1000  was  given  to  RadclilTc  College  for  the  purpose 
of  cHtaljlittljing  a  fund  to  he  known  as  the  Mary  Lowell  Stone  Loan  Fund, 
and  U)  he  lent  to  deserving  students.  Grants  from  this  fund  must  carry 
tho  obligation  of  ultiinat(i  n^paymont  without  interest.  At  least  one-tenth 
of  ilif;  fund  must  always  l)e  k(!pt  in  tlie  Treasury. 

TIk-  M.'iHHfw,huHettH  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women 
hfm  at  ItH  diHi)OH:il  a  Hrnall  loan  fund,  and  also  a  limited  amount  of  money 
do.voU'A  U)  HchoIarHhip  purpoHCs  for  regular  students  of  the  upper  classes. 

On  F('bruary  17,  1915,  $250.  was  given  to  lladcliffe  College  by  Jessie  F. 
Ma<:k  and  Julian  W,  Mack  for  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund  in  com- 
m*rmoration  of  the  oighte(;nth  birthday  of  tluur  djuightcr. 
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Inquiries  concerning  these  Loan  Funds  may  be  made  of  the  Dean  of 
RadcUffe  College. 

In  1907  the  Alumnae  of  Miss  Brown's  School  in  Boston  gave  $766.32 
"or  the  benefit  of  a  Student's  Loan  Fund  at  Radcliffe  College.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Radcliffe  Alumnae  Association  has  received  additions  to 
the  original  sum,  and  offers  the  fund  in  loans  of  varying  amounts  to 
students  of  approved  standing  and  character  who  need  financial  help  to 
continue  their  college  coiu"se.  AppUcations  for  loans  must  be  in  the  hands 
af  the  Students'  Aid  Committee  not  later  than  September  10.  They  may 
be  left  with  the  Dean,  or  sent  directly  to  Miss  Helen  A.  Stuart,  124 
Newbury  Street,  Boston.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  at  the 
College  Office. 

PRIZES 
THE  SARGENT  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  first  offered  in  1886-87  by  John  Osborne  Sargent  of  New 
York,  of  the  class  of  1830,  and  was  endowed  in  his  memory,  in  1892,  by  his 
daughter,  Georgiana  W.  Sargent.  The  prize  is  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
is  offered  for  the  best  metrical  translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace,  to  be 
selected  each  year  by  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 

The  selection  for  1914-15  is  the  sixteenth  ode  of  the  first  book  of 
Horace. 

Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  com- 
pete for  this  prize.  The  prize  may  be  withheld  if  no  competitor  appears 
bo  deserve  it. 

The  version  must  be  neatly  and  legibly  written  or  typewritten,  upon 
letter  paper  of  good  quahty,  of  the  quarto  size,  with  a  margin  of  not  less 
than  one  inch  at  the  top,  at  the  bottom,  and  on  each  side,  so  that  it  may 
be  bound  up,  if  desired,  without  injury  to  the  writing.  The  sheets  must 
be  securely  stitched  or  riveted  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  manu- 
script can  be  easily  opened  and  read.  The  title-page  of  each  manuscript 
must  bear  an  assumed  name,  with  a  statement  of  the  writer's  academic 
standing;  and  the  writer  must  give  in,  with  her  manuscript,  a  sealed  letter, 
containing  her  true  name  and  superscribed  with  her  assumed  name. 

The  manuscript  must  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege on  or  before  the  first *day  of  May. 
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In  1890  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Helen  Leah  Reed,  of  the 
class  of  1890. 

In  1892  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Margaret  Foster  Herrick, 
a  special  student. 

In  1901  the  Sargent  Prize  was  awarded  to  Norma  Rose  Waterbury, 
of  the  class  of  1904. 

In  1911  Honorable  Mention  was  awarded  to  Anna  Eveleth  Holman, 
of  the  class  of  1914. 


THE  GEORGE  B.  SOHIER  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  founded  by  the  late  Waldo  Higginson  of  Boston,  of  the 
Class  of  1833  in  Harvard  College,  in  memory  of  his  brother-in-law  George 
Brimmer  Sohier  of  the  Class  of  1852.  The  endowment  is  for  "one  prize 
of  $250  for  the  best  thesis  presented  by  a  successful  candidate  for  Honors  in 
En^dish  or  in  Modern  Literature.  If  no  thesis  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  prize, 
no  piize  will  be  given."  "The  competitors  may  be  either:  —  (1)  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College,  (2)  Harvard  graduates  who  are  resident  at 
the  University  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  (3)  students  in  Rad- 
cliffc  College." 

In  1897  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  of  the 
class  of  1897.  Subject:  "PubUshcd  Collections  of  EngUsh  and  Scottish 
Ballads,  1765-1802." 

In  1904,  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Frances  Elizabeth  Newell, 
of  the  class  of  1904.  Subject:  "  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  Sabrina 
Legend." 

In  1909  one  half  of  the  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Louise  Anne 
Ha.v.n'on  of  the  Cla.S8  of  1909.  Subject:  "Lord  Chesterfield,  A  Study  of 
the  Survival  in  the  18th  C(;ntury  of  the  Aristocratic  Ideal." 

In  1913  one  half  of  the;  Sohier  Prize  was  awarded  to  Delight  Walkly 
Hall  of  the  Class  of  1913.  Su}>ject:  "Hazhtt's  Criticism  of  Some  Con- 
UirniKirury  I'oets;  and  one  half  to  Elizabeth  Jackson  of  the  Class  of 
1013.  Subject:  "Political  Theory  in  America  before  the  Revolution,  es- 
IM.-cittIly  tt«  Hccn  in  the  Literature  of  that  time." 
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THE  CAROLINE  I.  WILBY  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  founded  in  1S97  in  memory  of  Miss  Caroline  I.  WUby,  by 
ber  friends  and  former  pupils. 

The  fund,  original! 3^^  $3,060  has  been  somewhat  increased,  and  the  income 
is  to  be  given  annually  to  a  Radcliffe  student  as  a  prize  ''for  the  best  origi- 
nal work  in  any  department."     The  Wilby  Prize  was  aw^arded  as  follows:  — 

In  1899  to  Kate  O.  Petersen,  (Vassar)  A.  B.,  1890,  (Radcliffe)  A.  M., 
1895,  Radcliffe  graduate  student,  1895-97,  for  a  thesis  on  the  Sources 
3f  Chaucer's  Nonne  Prestes  Tale,  pubhshed  in  the  series  of  Radcliffe 
College  Monographs. 

In  1900  to  Lucy  Allen  Paton,  A.  B.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1894,  Ph.D.,  1902, 
For  a  thesis  on  Morgan  la  Fee,  published  in  the  series  of  Radcliffe  College 
Monographs. 

In  1904  to  Belva  Mary  Herron,  (University  of  Michigan)  B.  L.,  1899, 
Radcliffe  graduate  student  1903-04,  for  a  paper  on  the  Progress  of  Labor 
Organization  among  Women,  and  to  Caroline  Strong,  A.  B.,  1903, 
A.  M.,  1906,  for  a  thesis  on  the  Tail-Rhyme  Strophe  in  English  Poetry. 

In  1905  to  Eleanor  Harris  Rowland,  A.  B.,  1903,  A.  M.,  1904,  Ph.D., 
1905,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  the  Aesthetics  of  the  Repetition 
of  Visual  Space  Forms. 

In  1906  to  Frances  Hall  Rousmaniere,  (Wellesley)  A.  B.,  1900,  A.  M., 
1904,  (Radcliffe)  Ph.D.,  1906,  for  a  paper  on  Certainty  and  Attention. 

In  1907  to  Mabel  Ellery  Adams,  Radcliffe  special  student  1896-1904, 
1905-07,  A.  B.,  1908,  for  a  thesis  entitled.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Condition 
of  one  hundred  deaf  persons  who  have  been  pupils  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School  in  Boston. 

In  1909  to  Kate  Fairbanks  Puffer,  (Smith)  A.  B.,  1900,  (Radcliffe) 
Ph.D.,  1909,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  The  Interrelations  of  Psycho- 
physical Rhythmical  Processes. 

In  1910  to  Maud  Bassett  Gorham,  A.  B.,  1902,  A.  M.,  1906,  Ph.D.,  1910, 
for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  The  Tradition  of  Restoration  Comedy  in 
the  Works  of  Richardson,  Fielding  and  Smollett. 

In  1911  to  Ruth  Holden,  A.  B.,  1911,  for  her  paper  on  Reduction  and 
Reversion  in  the  North  American  Salicales. 

In  1912  to  Charlotte  Farrington  Babcock,  A.  B.,  1906,  A.  M.,  1909, 
Ph.D.,  1912,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  A  Study  of  the  Metrical  Use 
of  the  Infectional  e  in  Middle  Enghsh,  with  Particular  Reference  to 
Chaucer  and  Lydgate. 
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In  1913  to  Elizabeth  Church,  (Dalhousie)  A.  B.,  1896,  A.  M.,  1899,  J 

(Radcliffe)  A.  M.,  1903,  Ph.D.,  1913,  for  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on  The  ^' 

Gothic  Romance:   Its  Origin  and  Development.  j 

The  prize  may  be  withheld  if  no  thesis  or  original  work  is  deemed  worthy  •^ 

of      it.  -;,,^ 

SUSAN  ANTHONY  POTTER  PRIZEJ,  .  •  j 

This  prize  is  instituted  by  Professor  M.  A.  Potter,  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  Susan  Anthony  Potter.     The  prize  is  of  one  hundred  dollars,       ■ 
and  is  to  be  given  for  the  best  thesis  by  a  student  in  Harvard  University       i 
or  Radcliffe  College,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  on  any  subject  in  the      j 
field  of  Comparative  Literature  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Literature. 

Candidates  shauld  submit  their  subjects  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment early  in  the  autumn.  May  1,  will  be  the  last  day  for  receiving 
theses  in  competition. 

In  1911  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Maud  Elizabeth  Temple,  {Bryn  Mawr) 
A.  B.,  1904,  A.  M.,  1905,  Radcliffe  graduate  student  1909-10,  for  a  thesis      : 
entitled  "Christine  de  Pisan,  a  Precursor  of  French  Classicism." 


OLD  TESTAMENT  PRIZES 

i  ui  iin;  ^(-ur  1915-16  two  friends  of  the  University  offer  two  prizes,  of 
fifty  dollars  and  forty  dollars  respectively,  to  be  awarded  to  the  two  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College  or  Radcliffc  College  who  shall  show  in  a 
spfcinl  written  exuniination  the  best  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of 
the  Old  TeHtarnent.  The  examination  will  take  place  just  before  the 
U'giniiiiig  of  the  final  examination  period  in  1916. 


Of  THE 


Radcliffe  College 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


1916 


The  legal  title  of  the  Corporation  (to  be  used  in  making  gifts  and 
bequests)  is  '*  Radcliffe  College."  Radcliffe  College  should  be  de- 
scribed as  '*  established  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts." 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


The  College  buildings  are  open  to  visitors  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  College,  both  in  vacations  and  in  term-time;  though  students 
only  are  admitted  to  the  classrooms  during  the  hours  of  lectmres. 

The  Laboratories  of  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Physiology 
are  in  buildings  on  the  groimds. 

The  Laboratories  of  Botany  and  Zodlogy  occupy  quarters  in  the 
University  Museum  on  Oxford  Street 

The  Gymnasium  is  open  to  all  students  without  charge. 

The  Dean  and  the  Secretary  may  be  consulted  at  Fay  House  during 
term-time,  and  special  appointments  may  be  made  as  required. 


The  Academic  year  begins  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  In  1916  it  is  September  25.  Students 
report  for  registration  before  1  p.m.  of  that  day.  Students  from  a 
distance  are  allowed  to  register  Tuesday  morning. 

The  summer  vacation  begins  at  Commencement,  and  ends  on 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  September. 

The  Christmas  recess  is  from  December  23,  1916,  to  January  2, 
1917,  inclusive. 

The  Spring  recess  in  1917  Is  from  April  15  to  April  21,  inclusive. 
April,  1010. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION    TO 
RADCLIFFE    COLLEGE 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Radcliffe  College,  the  successor  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate 
Instruction  of  Women,  ofiFers  systematic  collegiate  instruction  of  women 
under  the  professors  and  other  teachers  of  Harvard  University.  More 
than  a  hundred  instructors  of  the  University  are  teachers  in  Radcliffe 
College. 

Fay  House,  10  Garden  Street,  contains  the  oflSces  and  several  of  the  reci- 
tation-rooms. The  other  recitation-rooms,  the  library,  and  the  gymnasium 
are  near  Fay  House.  The  College  has  five  laboratories,  of  Astronomy, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Biology.  The  collections  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology,  the  University  Museums  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Mineral- 
ogy, the  Semitic  Museum,  and  the  Germanic  Musemn  are  also  open  to 
the  students;  and,  by  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
the  students  have  the  use  of  the  University  Library,  containing  754,934 
volumes.  Opportunities  for  study  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the 
Botanic  Garden,  and  the  Herbarium  are  also  afforded. 

The  requirements  for  admission  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  are  identical 
with  those  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  The  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  Radcliffe  College  correspond  to  both  "  Undergraduate "  and 
"  Graduate  "  courses  offered  by  Harvard  University,  and  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  enable  a  woman  to  perform  the  work  required  by  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  In  addition  to  these,  graduate 
students  in  Radcliffe  College  have  access  to  a  large  number  of  graduate 
courses  in  Harvard  University.  The  examinations  are  the  same  in  both 
institutions,  and  the  diplomas  conferring  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  and 
Ph.D.  are  countersigned  by  the  President  of  Harvard  University  as  a 
guarantee  that  these  degrees  are  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  degrees 
given  by  the  University  and  bear  the  University  seal. 

For  information  concerning  admission,  opportunities  for  instruction,  and 
requirements  for  degrees,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
10  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ADMISSION 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  Radcliffe  College  as  a  candidate  for  the 
A.B.  degree  must  ordinarily  pass  examinations  for  admission;  but  if  she 
comes  from  another  college  or  scientific  school,  she  may  be  admitted  with- 
out examination,  provided  she  has  completed  creditably  not  less  than  one 
year  of  college  work.  For  provisions  for  the  admission  of  Special  Students 
and  Graduate  Students,  see  pages  43  and  71. 

Beginning  with  June,  1916,  all  examinations  for  admission  will  be 
conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS 

There  are  two  plans  of  admission  to  Radcliffe  College. 

OLD   PLAN 

To  be  admitted  under  this  plan  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Radcliffe  College 
a  candidate  must  present  herself  for  examination  in  certain  studies.  These 
studies  must  amount  to  sixteen  and  one-half  units  of  school  work,  except 
that  candidates  who  present  both  Elementary  Latin  and  Elementary  Greek 
will  be  admitted  without  conditions  on  fifteen  and  one-half  units  of  school 
work.  In  not  less  than  five  units  a  candidate  must  pass  examinations  with 
grades  above  D. 

Prescribed  Studies 

English  (3).    Part  I.   Reading.    Part  II.    Study. 
Foreign  Languages: 

For  ((indidntes  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

Either  Elementary  Greek  (2),  or  Elementary  Latin  (3),  and  Ele- 
mentary German  (2),  or  Elementary  French  (2),  or  Spanish  (2). 
Hi.slory:  — 

Any  one  of  Llie  following:  — 

Ancient  History  (1),  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  (1),  English 
Hi.sU)ry  (1),  American  History  and  Civil  Government  (1). 
•MuthematifH:  — 

JioJh  of  tlie  following:  — 

KI.MH„i..,rv  MfMl.r;.  fl'),  Plane  (ieometry  (1). 

One  iMiii  of  s(\\(>i)\  work  chosen  from  tlu^  following:  — 

PliyhifM  (\),  Chemistry  (1),  (Jeography  (j).  Botany  (1)  or  (i),  Zool- 
ogy (I)  or  ii). 
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Elective  Work 

Sufficient  additional  subjects  chosen  from  the  complete  list  below  to 
make  up  the  total  of  sixteen  and  one-half  (or  fifteen  and  one-half)  units  as 
required  above. 

Complete  List  of  Admission  Studies   (Old  Plan)   with  the  Board 
Examinations  which  Represent  them 


Radclijfe  Admission  Studies 
Elementary  English  (3) 


Elementary  Greek  (2) 


Advanced  Greek  (1) 


Elementary  Latin  (3) 


Board  Examinations 

English. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

2.  Literature. 

or,  in  place  of  the  two  examina- 
tions above, 
English  (Comprehensive) . 

Greek.  {These  must  he  offered  the  same 
year.) 

A%.  Greek  Composition. 

B.    Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  I-IV. 

G .  Translation  at  Sight  of  Greek  Prose, 
or,  in  place  of  the  three  examina- 
tions above, 

Greek  C  2. 

Greek. 

ch.  Homer  —  Iliad,  Books  I-III,  and 
Sight  Translation  of  Homer. 

Candidates  are  advised  to  present  also 
/,  Prose  Composition,  since  a  fair 
success  in  it  will  offset  deficiencies 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  examina- 
tion in  Advanced  Greek, 
or 

Greek  C  3. 

Latin.  {These  must  he  offered  the  same 
year.) 

1.  Grammar. 

2.  Elementary  Prose  Composition. 

4.  Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of 
Prose,  or 


Elementary  Latin  (3)  —  continued. 


5.    Virgil    and    Sight    Translation    of 
Poetry, 

OTy  in  place  of  the  three  examina- 
tions above, 

Latin  C  3. 


Advanced  Latin  (1) 


Elementary  German  (2) 


Advanced  German  (1) 


Elementary  French  (2) 


Latin.     {These  must  he  offered  the  same 
year.) 

4.  Cicero   and   Sight   Translation   of 

Prose,  or 

5.  Virgil    and    Sight    Translation    of 

Poetry. 
{The  candidate  will  take  that  paper  which 
she  did  not  offer  for  Elementary 
Latin.) 

6.  Advanced  Prose  Composition, 

or,  in  place  of  the  three  examina- 
tions above, 
Latin  C  4. 

German. 

a.  Elementary, 
or 

German  C  2. 

German. 

b.  Intermediate, 
or 

German  C  3. 

French. 

a.   Elementary, 


Advanced  French  (I) 


French  C  2. 

French. 

h.    Intermediate, 

or 
French  C  3. 


.■^pillllNll    (t) 


Spanish, 

or 
S[)uiiis}i  C  2. 
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Elementary  History  (1) 


History. 

a.  Ancient  History,  or 

b.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  or 

c.  English  History,  or 

d.  American  History  and  Civil  Gov- 
ernment. 


Advanced  History  (1)  or  (2) 


History. 

c.  English  (open  to  those  candidates 

only  who  have  offered  Ancient, 
Mediaeval  and  Modern,  or  Amer- 
ican History  as  an  elementary 
study).  (Certified  note-books  as 
prescribed  in  Radcliffe  require- 
ments must  be  submitted), 
or 

d.  American  (open  to  those  candidates 

only  who  have  offered  Ancient, 
Mediaeval  and  Modem,  or  Eng- 
lish History  as  an  elementary 
study).  (Certified  note-books  as 
prescribed  in  Radcliffe  require- 
ments must  be  submitted.) 

Note.  —  Candidates  must  offer  one  field  of  History  as  Elementary 
History  and  may  offer  as  Advanced  History  either  English  History  or 
American  History,  or  both. 


Elementary  Algebra  (l|) 

Advanced  Algebra  (^) 
Plane  Geometry  (1) 
Solid  Geometry  (^) 


Mathematics. 

A  Elementary  Algebra,  or 

A  1  Algebra  to  Quadratics  and 

A  2  Quadratics  and  Beyond. 

Mathematics. 

h.    Advanced  Algebra. 

Mathematics. 

c.  Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics. 

d.  Solid  Geometry. 


Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  (^)  Mathematics. 

e.    Trigonometry. 
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Physics  (1)  *Pht8Ics. 

Chemistry  (1)  *Chemistry. 

Botany  (1)  or  (^)  *Botany. 

Zoology  (1)  or  (|)  *Zo6logy. 

Botany  and  Zoology  (1)  *Biology. 

Geography  (^)  Geography. 

Freehand  Drawing  {\)  Freehand  Drawing. 

Mechanical  Drawing  (^)  IMechanical  Drawing. 

Civil  Government  (|)  Civil  Government. 

Note.  —  A  candidate  may  substitute,  in  any  one  year,  the  following  exami- 
nations of  the  Board  for  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin:  — 

4.  Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose. 

5.  Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 

6.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

or,  in  place  of  the  three  examinations  above,  Latin  C  4. 
A  candidate  offering  the  papers  of  this  group,  who  is  unable  to  pass  in 
both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin,  may  yet  show  knowledge  sufficient 
to  receive  credit  in  Elementary  Latin. 

Admission  with  Conditions  (Old  Plan) 

Candidates  who  fail  to  meet  in  full  the  requirements  indicated  above  may 
be  admitted  under  conditions  which  require  them  to  pass  certain  examina- 
tions later,  or  to  do  extra  College  work.  As  the  ratings  of  the  individual 
subjects  in  time  units  are  approximate  only,  and  as  they  make  no  distinction 
iK'twecn  the  earlier  and  the  later  years  of  a  school  course,  the  weights  given 
to  the  various  subjects  in  determining  the  question  of  a  candidate's  fitness 
for  admission  with  conditions  on  less  than  a  complete  record  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  strictly  proportional  to  these  ratings.  In  admitting  students  with 
conditions,  the  Committee  on  Admission  take  into  account  not  only  the 
numbiT  of  units  in  which  a  student  passes  but  also  the  quality  of  her  work 
as  show  II  l)Oth  by  her  (examinations  and  by  her  school  record.    It  is  impossible, 

*  'I'hc;  cnndidatc  will  be  required  to  take  a  laboratory  examination  in  Cambridge  not  later 
Ihan  llic  aulijtiiii  of  the  year  in  which  she  enters  College.  She  will  also  be  required  to  present 
at  lli»r  hour  of  the  laf>orutory  examination,  a  notebook  in  which  she  has  recorded  the  steps 
an'l  the  rcHuIbi  of  h<r  laboratory  exercises;  and  this  note-book  must  bear  the  endorsement  of 
Hit  li-achcr,  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work. 

t  In  connection  with  the  examination  in  Mechanical  Drawing  (but  not  that  in  Freehand 
Drawing;  the  dubmisHion  of  a  certified  spl  of  plates  is  required.  They  should  be  sent  by  mail 
Of  cxprcdB  U)  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  IJoard  in  advance  of  the 
ciatriinalion. 


therefore,  to  define  the  requirements  for  admission  with  conditions  in  terms 
of  units.  The  requirements  for  admission  without  conditions  are  defined 
above  in  terms  of  units  and  grades;  but  the  requirements  for  admission 
with  conditions  vary  with  individual  records.  The  Committee  on  Admission 
consider  each  case  on  its  merits. 


Candidates  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  extended  study  of  English  or 
of  any  other  modern  literature  are  advised  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
as  well  as  of  Latin. 

NEW   PLAN 

Candidates  for  Admission  to  Radcliffe  College  may  apply  for  admission 
either  by  the  plan  described  above  or  by  the  following  alternative  plan. 
This  new  plan  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  old  plan;  it  provides  another 
method  of  admission  for  good  scholars. 

To  be  admitted  to  Radcliffe  College  a  candidate 

1.  Must  present  evidence  of  an  approved  school  course  satisfactorily 

completed;  and 

2.  Must  show  in  four  examinations  as  explained  below  that  her  scholar- 

ship is  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

School  Record 

A  candidate  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Admission  evidence  of 
her  secondary  school  work  in  the  form  of  an  official  detailed  statement 
showing 

(a)  The  subjects  studied  by  her  and  the  ground  covered; 

(6)  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each; 

(c)   The  quality  of  her  work  in  each  subject. 

To  be  approved,  this  statement  must  show 

(a)  That  the  candidate's  secondary  school  course  has  extended  over 

four  years; 

(b)  That  her  course  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  languages,  science, 

mathematics,  and  history,  no  one  of  which  studies  has  been 
omitted; 

(c)  That  two  of  the  studies  of  her  school  programme  have  been  pursued 

beyond  their  elementary  stages. 
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The  Examinations 

If  the  oflScial  detailed  statement  presented  by  the  candidate  shows  that 
she  has  satisfactorily  completed  an  approved  secondary  school  course,  she 
may  present  herself  for  examinations  in  four  subjects  as  follows :  — 
(a)  English. 
(&)  Latin,* 

(c)   Mathematics,  or  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

{d)  Any  subject  (not  already  selected  under  (c))  from  the  following 
list:  — 

Greek  Spanish  Physics 

French  History  Chemistry 

German  Mathematics 

These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time,  either  in  June  or  in 
September. 

Beginning  with  June,  these  examinations  under  the  title  of  **  Com- 
prehensive Examinations  "  will  be  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  at  all  places  in  which  Board  examinations  are  held. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
UNDER  THE  NEW  PLAN 

Candidates  for  admission  under  the  New  Plan  are  required  to  show  in 
their  examinations  the  full  extent  of  their  school  training  in  the  subjects 
they  choose  for  examination.  If  a  candidate  chooses  Mathematics,  for 
example,  for  one  of  her  four  subjects,  and  if  she  has  had  in  school  instruction 
in  Mathematics  beyond  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  she  will  be  required 
If)  fhf)osc  from  the  questions  on  the  paper  a  certain  number  drawn  from  the 
Advaiici'd  Malhcinatics  she  has  studied.  The  examiner  in  every  subject 
will  b(;  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  school  record  of  every  candidate  who 
prescdls  lnrrs('lf  for  (;xamination  in  her  subject,  and  will  be  required  to 
n-liirn  to  the  C'ominiltee  on  Admission  a  judgment  of  the  candidate's  paper, 
in  wliich  he  lakes  into  acconnt  the  length  of  time  the  candidate  lifts  studied 
the  subject  and  the  aiii(»unt  of  ground  covered.  No  grades  are  given  for 
New  Plan  examinations.  'J'he  (examiner  will  in  each  case  return  a  written 
judgment  based  on  a  eomi)arison  of  the  candidate's  book  with  her  school 
n'iord  in  the  subject. 

•  A  mriflulnlf  who  prcufiiln  J''r«rnli  or  (irriiiiiii  or  Siiiiriisli  nnd  not  I>atiii,  iniiy  qualify 
for  fn'mitHiinn  n»  a,  rniidirlntt-  for  Ihc;  <\i-ffTvv.  of  A.I),  hy  fin  cxniiiitiation  in  (;il}icr  Klcincnlary 
(jfTk  or  KUrnpnlary  I.iitin  fak^n  frithor  hi-for*^  or  after  her  adnii.sHion  oxaininalion.s,  or 
bjr  pMsifiK  in  Oolicic  an  a|ipro|iriatc  rourHC  in  citliiT  (ircck  or  Latin. 
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Candidates  are  further  reminded  that  in  examinations  under  the  New 
Plan  there  is  practically  nothing  corresponding  to  a  "  merely  passing  grade  " 
under  the  Old  Plan.  In  those  subjects  which  a  candidate  chooses  for  exami- 
nation she  will  be  expected  to  do  well.  To  be  admitted  under  the  New  Plan, 
a  candidate's  total  record  (school  record  and  examination  record)  must  be 
such  as  to  show  clearly  that  she  is  a  desirable  student.  There  will  be  no 
counting  by  subjects  under  the  New  Plan,  nor  crediting  of  separate  subjects. 
A  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  College,  or  will  be  refused  admission.  If 
she  presents  herself  as  an  applicant  for  admission  again  by  the  New  Plan, 
it  must  be  in  some  subsequent  year,  and  she  must  be  examined  anew,  irre- 
spective of  previous  examinations. 

Admission  of  Foreign  Students 

The  principles  of  the  New  Plan  of  Admission  will  be  applied  in  admit- 
ting students  from  foreign  countries  in  which  English  is  not  the  native 
language:  — 

(a)  By  accepting  in  place  of  the  school  record  ordinarily  required  a  cer- 
tificate that  the  applicant  has  completed  a  school  course  which  entitles  her 
to  enter  a  university  in  her  own  country. 

(fc)  By  furnishing  an  examination  in  the  native  language  of  the  applicant 
in  place  of  the  examination  in  English  ordinarily  prescribed,  and  by  accept- 
ing an  examination  in  English  for  the  foreign  language  prescribed  for  all 
candidates. 

Such  students  must  take  two  other  examinations,  one  of  which  must  be 
Mathematics,  or  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  must  be  examined  in  an  ancient 
language. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  applicant  must  send  her  registration  blank  for 
examinations  and  fee  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  not  later  than  a  specified  date  (see  page  12)  it  will  be  necessary  for 
her  to  submit  her  school  record  to  the  Radcliffe  Committee  on  Admission 
at  a  still  earlier  date. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  enter  Radcliffe  by  the  New  Plan  should  send 
transcripts  of  their  school  records  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Admission  as  early  as  possible  in  the  school  year  in  which  they  hope  to  enter 
Radcliffe. 

Blank  forms  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  10  Garden  St.,  Cambridge. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Registration  and  Fees  for  Board  Examinations.  —  Every  candidate  for 
examination  in  June,  1916,  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  in  which 
examinations  are  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  is 
required  to  file  a  formal  application  with  the  Secretary  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  Hamilton  Hall,  1134  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  The  blank  form  for  this  application,  which  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  in  January,  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  or  candidate  on  request. 

If  the  application  is  received  sufficiently  early  the  examination  fee  will  be 
$5.00  for  candidates  examined  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  $15.00 
for  candidates  examined  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee, 
which  must  accompany  the  application,  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order, 
express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

The  applications  ajid  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined  outside  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  must  reach  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  at  least 
five  weeks  in  advance  of  the  first  day  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before 
Monday,  May  15,  1916. 

The  applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined  in  the 
United  States  at  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  in  Canada,  must  be 
received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before 
Monday,  May  29,  1916. 

The  applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined  in  the 
United  States  at  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  on  the  Mississippi 
Rirer  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  first  day  of  the  exami- 
nations, that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  June  5,  1916. 

When  the  candidate  has  failed  to  obtain  the  required  blank  form  of 
nijplu-ation  for  examination  the  usual  examination  fee  will  be  accepted  if 
lli«-  fee  arriv*'  not  later  than  the  s[>ecified  date,  accompanied  by  a  memoran- 
dum containing  the  name  and  achhess  of  the  candidate,  the  exact  examina- 
tion ccnlrc  selected,  and  a  list  of  all  the  subjects  in  which  she  may  have 
o<-cu.sion  to  take  the  Hoard's  examinations. 

In  order  to  farjiilafc  the  making  of  arrangements  lor  tlu;  proper  conduct 
of  th«*  examinations,  it   is  desired  thai   all  applications  be  tiled  as  early  as 

|H»H.Hil)le. 

It  in  particularly  rcfpiesled  Ihal  in  <'very  case  where  a  teacher  files  an 
uppiicalion  for  a  pupil  the  application  be  explained  to  the  pupil  so  that 
the  latter  may  understand  exactly  what  subjects  she  is  to  offer  at  the 
cxuminutionH. 

The  fiT  inuHt  be  paid  l,y  all  applicants,  whether  llx-y  int<nd  to  present 
Ihenjwlven  for  exumination  in  one  subj(!ct  or  in  .several  subjects. 
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A  candidate  for  examination  in  two  or  more  successive  years  will  be 
required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  each  year. 

Belated  Applications.  —  Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named 
in  the  preceding  article  will  be  accepted  when  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for 
the  admission  of  the  candidates  concerned,  but  only  upon  the  payment  of 
five  dollars  in  addition  to  the  regular  fee. 

Receipt  for  Fee.  —  Upon  receiving  the  examination  fee  the  Secretary  will 
mail  to  the  candidate  an  acknowledgment  authorizing  the  candidate  to  take 
the  Board's  examinations.  This  receipt  must  be  preserved  by  the  candidate 
and  exhibited,  but  not  surrendered,  to  the  local  Supervisor  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  as  evidence  of  her  right  to  be 
admitted  to  the  same. 

Should  the  candidate  lose  the  receipt  for  her  examination  fee,  or  for  any 
reason  desire  the  issue  of  a  duplicate  receipt,  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents 
will  be  made  for  the  issue  of  such  duplicate  receipt. 

Return  of  Fees.  —  The  fees  of  candidates  for  examination  in  June,  1916, 
whose  applications  have  been  accepted  by  the  Secretary,  can  under  no 
circumstances  be  returned  unless  the  request  for  their  return  is  received  on 
or  before  Monday,  June  12,  1916. 

Division  of  Examinations.  —  A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old 
Plan  may  divide  her  examinations  among  several  examination  periods.  K 
she  takes  any  examinations  one  year  or  more  before  the  year  in  which  she 
completes  her  admission  record,  she  is  known  as  a  "Preliminary  Candidate," 
and  her  examinations  are  spoken  of  as  "  preliminary  examinations." 

Certificates.  —  The  College  does  not  accept  certificates  of  secondary 
schools  in  place  of  entrance  examinations.  The  testimony  of  teachers  is, 
however,  highly  valued  and  is  given  special  consideration  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  evidence  of  examinations  appears  inconclusive.  On  the  receipt 
of  each  registration  for  final  examinations,  a  blank  form  will  be  sent  to  the 
headmaster  of  the  school,  requesting  the  candidate's  record  and  any  facts 
about  her  character  and  scholarship  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  Committee 
on  Admission. 

Certificates  of  Honorable  Dismissal.  —  Every  candidate  for  admission  is 
required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  or 
college  she  has  attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  she  has  studied.  If  a 
candidate  has  within  a  year  left  one  school  for  another,  or  for  a  private 
tutor,  any  certificate  received  from  the  second  school  or  private  tutor  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  written  consent  of  the  principal  of  the  first  school. 

Good  English.  —  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  habitual 
use  of  good  English  is  required  in  all  subjects  throughout  the  entrance  examina- 
tions. However  excellent  in  substance,  no  examination  will  be  considered  entirely 
satisfactory  unless  it  is  free  from  elementary  errors  in  spelling,  usage,  punctu- 
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ation,  grammar,  sentence-structure,  and  paragraphing.  It  is  improbable  that 
candidates  loill  be  able  to  satisfy  this  requirement  unless  they  have  been  trained 
in  school  to  regard  their  work  in  every  subject  as  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
correct  and  idiomatic  English:  In  dealing  with  foreign  languages,  idioms 
strange  to  English  should  be  especially  avoided.  When  the  answers  are  of  con- 
siderable length  candidates  are  advised  to  plan  them  before  they  begin  to  write. 
In  every  case,  they  are  urged  to  save  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  examination  for 
the  revision  and  correction  of  details. 

Laboratory  Examinations.  —  A  candidate  who  is  examined  in  any  study 
in  which  a  laboratory  examination  is  held  will  hand  in  her  laboratory  note- 
book at  the  hour  of  the  laboratory  examination.  Laboratory  note-books  will 
be  deposited,  after  examination,  in  the  College  office,  where  they  will  be 
kept  for  one  year,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  owners. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  examined  in  June  outside 
of  Cambridge  will  be  required  to  take  such  an  examination  in  Cambridge 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  she  enters  College;  but  if  she  passes  the 
written  examination  in  June,  the  subject  wUl  be  temporarily  counted  in 
her  favor  in  determining  the  question  of  her  admission  to  College. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  who  has  passed  only  the 
written  examination  in  a  subject  which  also  requires  a  laboratory  examination 
receives  the  grade  called  "  provisional  pass."  This  grade  holds  good  only 
until  the  opening  of  the  year  in  which  she  enters  College.  If  she  has  not  at  that 
time  completed  her  record,  she  is  conditioned  in  the  subject,  and  to  remove  that 
condition  later  she  must  pass  both  the  written  and  the  laboratory  examination. 


TIME-SCHEDULE  OF  BOARD  EXAMINATIONS  USED  FOR 
ADMISSION  TO  RADCLIFFE   (OLD   PLAN) 

June  19-24,  1916 

Candidates  may  on  any  given  morning  or  afternoon  take  a  single  two-hour 
examination  or  two  separate  two-hour  examinations  as  indicated  below. 
Wlicn  two  examinations  are  taken  on  the  same  half-day  one  must  follow 
iiinnediat(;ly  after  the  other,  with  an  interval,  if  the  candidate  request  it, 
not  exc(?e(Jing  Um  minutes.  During  this  brief  interval  the  candidate  will 
not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  examination  room  or  to  communicate  with 
any  one  exc<;pt  the  Supervisor  in  charge  of  the  Examinations. 

(Jandidates  shouhi  report  to  the  local  Supervisor  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Examinations  at  least  fifteen  minutes  in  advance  of  the 
time  Hot  for  the  beginning  of  the  first  examination  that  they  expect  to  take. 

lief  ore  j/resentiny  themselves  for  examination  candidates  must  have  a  clear 
understanding  a.<i  to  the  particular  examinations  that  they  should  take.     For 
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example,  a  candidate  on  Monday  morning  must  know  whether  she  should  take  < 

the  examination  Mathematics  A,  Mathematics  Al,  or  Mathematics  A2,  and 
on  Friday  afternoon  whether  she  is  to  take  one  or  two  History  examinations, 
and,  if  two,  in  what  order.  The  local  Supervisor  in  charge  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Examinations  cannot  assume  the  responsibility  of  deciding  for  candidates 
which  examinations  they  should  take.  The  ultimate  authority  upon  this  ques- 
tion rests  unth  the  university,  college,  or  scientific  school  that  the  candidate 
wishes  to  enter,  and  the  candidate  is  advised  to  examine  carefully  the  latest  ] 

catalogue  or  announcement  of  that  institution. 

Monday,  June  19.  \ 

9  A.M.    Mathematics  A,  Elementary  Algebra. 

Mathematics  Al,  Algebra  to  Quadratics.  J 

Mathematics  A2,  Quadratics  and  Beyond. 
2  P.M.     Mathematics  C,  Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics  D,  Solid  Geometry. 
Tuesday,  June  20.  j 

9  A.M.    English  1,  Grammar  and  Composition.,  i 

English  2,  Literature. 
2  P.M.    Mathematics  B,  Advanced  Algebra.  ' 

Mathematics  E,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  ^ 

Wednesday,  June  21.  \ 

9  A.M.    Latin  2,  Elementary  Composition.  j 

Latin  4,  Cicero's  Manilian  Law  and  Archias,  and  Sight  Translation 

of  Prose.  \ 

Latin  6,  Advanced  Composition.  i 

2  P.M.    Latin  1,  Grammar.  j 

Latin  5,  Vergil's  Aeneid,  I,  II,  and  IV  or  VI,  and  Sight  Translation  j 

of  Poetry.  | 

Thursday,  June  22.  ^ 
9  A.M.    French  A,  Elementary  (first  and  second  years). 

French  B,  Intermediate  (third  year). 

Spanish  (first  and  second  years) . 

2  P.M.     German  A,  Elementary  (first  and  second  years).  j 

German  B,  Intermediate  (third  year).  \ 

Friday,  June  23.  '■ 
i  A.M.    Biology. 

Botany. 

Chemistry,  t 

Geography.  ] 

Physics.  1 

Zoology. 
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Friday,  June  23. 

2  P.M.    History  A^  Ancient. 

History  B,  Mediaeval  and  Modern. 

History  C,  English. 

History  Z),  American. 
Saturday,  June  2It. 
9  A.M.    Freehand  Drawing. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Greek  A  2,  Elementary  Composition. 

Greek  B,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  I-IV. 

Greek  F,  Composition. 

Greek  G,  Sight  Translation  of  Prose. 
2  P.M.    Greek  CHy  Homer's  Iliad,  I-III,  and  Sight  Translation  of  Homer 

TIME-SCHEDULE  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  ADMISSION  TO  RADCLIFFE   (NEW  PLAN) 


June  19-24,  1916 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

June  19 

June  20 

June  21 

9  A.M.-12  M. 

9  A.M.-12  M. 

9  A.M.-12  M. 

Mathematics 

English 

Latin 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Jmie22 

June  23 

June  24 

9  A.M.-12  M. 

9  A.M.-12  M. 

9  A.M.-12  M. 

French 

Physics 

Greek 

Spanish 

Chemistry 

2  P.M.-5  P.M. 

2  P.M.-5  P.M. 

German 

History 

September  18-21.  1916 

In  September,  1916,  examinations  will  be  held  in  Cambridge  only,  and 
in  those  subjects  only  in  which  examinations  are  given  according  to  the 
New  Plan.     The  limc-schcdulc  will  be  as  follows:  — 
Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday 

S<,'ptember  18         S('pt(;mb(T  19         September  20 

»  A.M.-12  M.  9  A.M.-12  M.  9  A.M.-12  M. 

KngHsh  Lulin  Mathematics 


2  P.M.-5  P.M. 

Physics 
Chemistry 


2  I'M.-!)  I'M. 

I'Vcnch 
Sj)anish 


2  P.M.-5  P.M. 

German 


Thursday 
September  21 

9  A.M.-12  M. 

History 
2  P.M.-5  P.M. 


Greek 
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Partial  List  of  Examination  Centres  for  June,  1916.  —  The  following  list,  ^ 

which  is  given  to  forestall  a  considerable  number  of  inquiries,  contains  some  I 

of  the  more  important  places  at  which  the  Board  will  hold  examinations  in  .^ 
June,  1916:  — 

Alabama,  Birmingham.  - 

Arkansas,  Little  Rock.  1 
California,  Berkeley. 

Colorado,  Denver.  | 

Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  Danbury,  Hartford,  Middletown,  New  Haven,  Nor-  * 

wich.  South  Norwalk,  Stamford.  > 
Delaware,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington.  ^ 

Florida,  Jacksonville.  ' 

Georgia,  Atlanta.  \ 

Idaho,  Boise.  ] 

Illinois,  Chicago.  i 

Indiana,  Indianapolis.  i 
Iowa,  Davenport,  Dubuque. 
Kentucky,  Louisville. 

Louisiana,  New  Orleans.  t 

Maine,  Portland.  ^ 

Maryland,  Baltimore.  ] 
Massachusetts,   Amherst,   Beverly,   Boston,   Cambridge,   Fitchburg,   Great 

Barrington,  New  Bedford,  Newburyport,  Northampton,  South  Hadley, 

Springfield,  Tufts  College,  Wellesley,  Williamstown,  Worcester.  \ 

Michigan,  Detroit.  | 

Minnesota,  Duluth,  Minneapolis.  i 

Missouri,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis.  i 
Montana,  Butte,  Helena. 

Nebraska,  Omaha.  -: 

New  Hampshire,  Concord,  Hanover,  Manchester.  | 

New  Jersey,  Asbury  Park,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Passaic,  Plainfield,  ' 

Princeton,  Trenton.  ; 

New  York,  Albany,  Brooklyn,  BufiFalo,  Ithaca,  New  York,  Poughkeepsie,  j 

Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica.  ] 
North  Carolina,  Asheville. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Toledo,  Youngstown.  '- 

Oregon,  Portland.  ] 

Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Scranton.  ' 
Rhode  Island,  Newport,  Providence,  Westerly. 

Tennessee,  Memphis.  \ 

Texas,  Austin,  Dallas.  I 
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Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont,  Bellows  Falls,  Burlington. 

Virginia,  Richmond,  Roanoke. 

Washington,  Seattle,  Spokane. 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu. 


STUDIES  IN  WHICH  EXAMINATIONS  ARE  HELD 

1.  ENGLISH   (OLD  PLAN) 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  command  of 
correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with 
accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

Grammar  and  Composition 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition.  Eng- 
lish grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school;  and 
correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in 
connection  with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of 
English  composition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  sentences, 
and  paragraphs,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in  composi- 
tion, oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the  secondary  school 
period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  letter- writing,  narration, 
description,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument.  It  is  advisable  that  sub- 
jects for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal  experience,  general 
knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  her  reading  in 
literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in  language  and  composition  should 
be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches  to  cultivate 
in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  her  recitations  and  various 
exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

Literature 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books,  headed  re- 
spectively Reading  and  Study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a  progressive 
course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with  both  lists, 
the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to  com- 
mit U>  irieniory  some  of  th(;  more  notable  i)assages  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose.  As  an  aid  to  literary  ajjpniciation,  slie  is  further  advised  to  acquaint 
herself  with  the  most  important,  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose 
works  .she  reads  and  with  their  i)lace  in  literary  history. 
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(a)  Reading 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  her  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  She  should  read  the  books 
carefully,  but  her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  she 
fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  m  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selec- 
tions are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I-  — 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation.  -  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at 
least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther- 
the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,' 
XVI,  XVII;   the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI   XIIl' 

^J^l"^'  ^7"'  ^^^'    '^'  ^'^^^^-     T^^  ^^y^'^y'  Ili^d,  and  Aeneii 
should  be  read  m  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence 

For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from  any  other  group  may 
be  substituted.  o      i-        j 

Group  II  Shakspere.- Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Merchant  of 
Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  King  John;  Richard  II;  Richard  III;  Henry  V;  Coriolanus; 
Julius  Caesar*;  Macbeth*;  Hamlet.* 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction.  -  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100  pages)- 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages 
to  LUhput  and  to  Brobdingnag) ;  DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I-  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Frances  Burney's  Evelina;  Scott's  Novels 
(any  one);  Jane  Austen's  Novels  (any  one);  Maria  Edgeworth's  Castle 
Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee;  Dickens's  Novels  (any  one);  Thackeray's 
•  Novels  (any  one);  George  Eliot's  Novels  (any  one);  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cran- 
ford;  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward,  the  Wake;  Reade's  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  Blackmore'sLornaDoone;  Hughes's  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master  of 
Ballantrae;  Cooper's  Novels  (any  one) ;  Poe's  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne's 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice-Told  Tales,  or  Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse;  a  collection  of  Short  Stories  by  various  standard  writers 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  eif.  —  Addison  and  Steele's  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
(about  200  pages);  Boswell's  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200 
pages);  Franklin's  Autobiography;  Irving's  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages) 
or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia 
•  If  not  chosen  for  study  under  (6). 
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(about  100  pages) ;  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages) ;  Thackeray's 
Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humourists;  Mac- 
aulay's  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic 
the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay  (any  one);  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Macaulay 
(about  200  pages);  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150 
pages);  Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  in- 
cluding at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and 
at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley, 
together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  The  Oregon  Trail; 
Thoreau's  Walden;  Lowell's  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes's 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table;  Stevenson's  An  Inland  Voyage,  and 
Travels  with  a  Donkey;  Huxley's  Autobiography,  and  selections  from  Lay 
Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A 
Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon, 
Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers;  a  collection  of 
Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  —  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books 
II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
Burns;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under 
b);  Goldsmith's  The  Traveller,  and  The  Deserted  ViUage;  Pope's  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for 
example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads.  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King  Est- 
mere.  Young  Beichan,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a 
selection  from  later  ballads;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel, 
and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion;  Macaulay 's  The 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry;  Tenny- 
son's The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How 
They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from 
Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
Ilerve  Kid,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa  —  Down  in  the 
C:ity,  'J'he  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "  De  Gusti- 
bus  " — ,  InstansTyrannus;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  The  Forsaken 
Merman;  Selections  from  American  Poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Poe, 
Lowell,  fyongfellow,  arul  Wliittier. 

(h)   Study 

This  j>arl  f)f  tin;  rccpiireincnt  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  contiimu- 
tion  of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and 
Hlylc,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of 
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allusions.  The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from 
each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I.   Drama.  —  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry.  —  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus 
or  Lycidas;  Tennyson's  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in 
Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  —  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Macaulay's  Two  Speeches  on  Copyright,  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper 
Union;  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  —  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from 
Burns's  Poems;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson's  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials  of 
good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  on 
grammar  and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific  ques- 
tions upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of 
the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of  individual 
words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  diflficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of  modern 
English  which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from  current  errors.  The 
main  test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a 
theme  through  several  paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the 
books  read,  from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  her  personal 
knowledge  and  experience  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the 
examiner  will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  from  which 
the  candidate  may  make  her  own  selections.  She  will  not  be  expected  to 
write  more  than  four  hundred  words  per  hour. 

The  examination  in  literature  will  include:  — 

A.  General  questions  designed  to  test  such  a  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined  under 
(a)  Reading,  above.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit  a  list  of 
the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  in  which  she  was  prepared;  but  this  list  will  not  be  made  the 
basis  of  detailed  questions. 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  will  consist  of  ques- 
tions upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of 
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such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  works,  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style.  General 
questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors,  their  other 
works,  and  the  pQ;riods  of  literary  history  to  wft|ph  they  belong. 

ENGLISH  (New  Plan) 

The  examination  in  English  will  cover  the  usual  ground  of  the  examina- 
tions in  1,  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  2,  Literatm-e.  The  purpose  of 
this  examination  will  be  to  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  write  clearly 
and  correctly,  and  to  show  that  she  has  read,  understood,  and  appreciated 
a  sufficient  amount  of  English  literature.  The  paper  will  contain  some  ques- 
tions that  cannot  be  answered  except  by  candidates  who  are  able  to  apply 
what  they  have  learned  to  the  solution  of  unexpected  problems.  In  so  far 
as  ability  to  pass  the  examination  will  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter  of  books,  it  will  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the  knowledge 
of  those  books  prescribed  in  the  "  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English,"  though  no  candidate  who  has  been  intelligently  prepared  to 
attempt  the  examination  under  these  requirements  should  find  herself  at 
any  disadvantage. 

GREEK  (Old  Plan) 

Elementary  Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 
through  at  least  two  school  years. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  the  following  three  papers  of  the  Board, 
all  of  which  must  be  taken  at  one  examination  period. 

A  2.  Elementary  Prose  Composition,  consisting  principally  of  detached 
sentences  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  grammatical  constructions. 

B.   Xenophon:  The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

G.  Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  difficulty  than  Xenophon's 
Anabasis. 

Advanced  Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
.studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 
through  at  least  three  school  years.  The  second  part  of  the  examination 
(Greek  Composition)  is  optional,  but  candidates  are  advised  to  try  this 
part  of  the  paper,  since  a  fair  translation  will  offset  deficiencies  in  the 
preceding'  part. 
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The  examination  will  consist  of  questions  on  the  Hiad,  Books  I-III,  and 
of  passages  from  Homer  to  be  translated  at  sight. 

The  estimate  of  the  periods  of  study  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  elementary  and 
advanced  examinations  in  Greek  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  candidate  has 
begun  the  study  of  Latin  at  least  a  year  earlier,  and  has  continued  it  along  with  her 
Greek  course ;  otherwise  the  periods  specified  would  not  be  sufficient. 

In  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  in  Greek,  candidates  should  read 
from  130  to  170  pages*  of  Attic  prose.  For  the  advanced  examination  candidates  should 
read  from  3000  to  5000  verses  of  Homer.  The  reading  of  Homer  may  be  advantageously 
begun  with  a  thorough  study  of  Iliad,  Books  I  and  II  (to  the  catalogue  of  ships) . 

The  pupil  should  be  constantly  guided  in  proper  methods  of  reading,  and  trained  to 
read  the  Greek,  intelligently,  as  Greek,  before  undertaking  to  render  it  into  idiomatic 
English.  There  should  be  constant  practice  in  reading  aloud,  with  due  expression, 
and  in  hearing  the  language  read.  In  connection  with  the  reading,  to  ensure  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  in  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  language,  the  study  of  grammar, 
with  some  practice  in  writing  Greek,  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course. 
There  should  also  be  frequent  written  translations  into  idiomatic  English. 

To  prepare  for  the  examination  in  Greek  Composition,  pupils  should  be  trained,  from 
an  early  stage  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  render  into  Greek,  not  merely  detached 
sentences,  illustrative  of  constructions,  but  also  passages  of  connected  narrative  or 
description,  prepared  by  the  teacher  on  the  basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 

GREEK  (New  Plan) 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  school  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extend- 
ing through  two  or  three  school  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  simple  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer,  to  be 
translated  at  sight,  upon  which  questions  will  be  based  to  afford  the  candi- 
date means  of  showing  her  mastery  of  the  ordinary  forms,  constructions 
and  idioms  of  the  language.  The  paper  will  also  include  passages  in  English 
to  be  turned  into  Greek,  and  questions  on  prosody  and  on  the  Homeric 
poems  and  on  Homeric  Life. 

LATIN   (Old  Plan) 

The  following  requirements  in  Latin  are  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  made  to  the  American  Philological  Association  by 
the  Commission  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin,  October, 
1909.t 

I.  Amount  and  Range  of  the  Reading  Required 

1.  The  Latin  reading,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular 
authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War, 

*  The  pages  of  the  more  recent  Teubner  text  editions  are  taken  as  a  standard  in  this 
statement. 

t  This  Commission  and  its  work  are  described  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  pages  4-7. 
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I-IV;   Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for 
Archias;  Vergil,  Aeneid,  I-VI. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works :  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War) 
and  Nepos  (Lives) ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust 
(Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War);  Vergil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid) 
and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

11.  Scope  of  the  Examinations 

1.  Translation  at  Sight.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation  at 
sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the 
reading  indicated  above. 

2.  Prescribed  Reading.  Candidates  wUl  be  examined  also  upon  the  follow- 
ing prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for 
Archias,  and  Vergil,  Aeneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the 
candidate,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions, 
and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which  passages  from  the  prescribed  reading 
are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or  more  passages  for  translation 
at  sight;  and  candidates  must  deal  satisfactorily  with  both  these  parts  of 
the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given  credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition.  The  examinations  in  grammar  and 
composition  will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all 
common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the 
prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing 
simple  Latin  prose. 

Suggestions  concerning  Preparation 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first 
lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  continue 
throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct  methods 
of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  develoi)ing  the  ability  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  each 
word  —  and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  .sentence  —  just  as  it  stands;  the 
sentence  should  be  read  and  understood  in  the  order  of  the  original,  with 
full  ui)j)ref;iation  of  the  fon^;  of  each  word  as  it  comes,  so  far  as  this  can 
be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which  has  preceded,  and  from  the  form  and 
the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The  habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be 
encouraged  and  cultivated  as  th(!  b(^st  preparation  for  all  the  translating 
that  the  student  has  to  df).  No  translation,  however,  should  be  a  mechanical 
njetjiijlirase.    Nor  shf)uld  it  be  a  mere  loose  paraphrase.    The  full  meaning  of 
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the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered  in  the  way  described  above,  should 
finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruc- 
tion in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school 
work  in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from 
dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suitable 
passages  by  heart  is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be  more  practised. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Latin  she  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in 
reading.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and 
regular  work  in  composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as 
well;  for  this  work  the  prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as 
models. 

ELEMENTARY  LATIN  (Old  Plan) 

The  requirements  in  Elementary  Latin  may  be  met  by  the  following 
examinations  of  the  Board :  — 

Grammar.  —  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  re- 
quired amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2),  including  the  prose  works  prescribed 
(see  II,  2). 

Elementary  Prose  Composition.  —  The  examination  will  presuppose  the 
reading  of  the  required  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2),  including  the  prose 
works  prescribed  (see  II,  2). 

Cicero  (orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias)  and  Sight  Trans- 
lation of  Prose.  —  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  re- 
quired amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2). 
or 

Vergil  {Aeneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate) 
and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry.  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  read- 
ing of  the  required  amount  of  poetry  (see  I,  1  and  2) . 

ADVANCED  LATIN  (Old  Plan) 

The  requirements  in  Advanced  Latin  may  be  met  by  the  following  exami- 
nations of  the  Board :  — 

Cicero  {orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias)  and  Sight  Transla- 
tion of  Prose.  —  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  required 
amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2). 
or 

Vergil  {Aeneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate)  and 
Sight  Translation  of  Poetry.  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of 
the  required  amount  of  poetry  (see  I,  1  and  2). 
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The  candidate  will  take  that  paper  which  she  did  not  offer  for  Elementary 
Latin. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

LATIN   (New  Plan) 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Latin  in  a  systematic  school  coiu-se  of  five  lessons  each  week,  extend- 
ing through  three  or  four  years. 

The  paper  wUl  include  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  verse  of  varying  degrees 
of  difficulty  to  be  translated  at  sight  and  passages  for  Latin  composition  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty.  Accompanying  the  different  passages  set 
upon  the  paper,  will  be  questions  on  forms,  syntax,  and  the  idioms  of  the 
language,  as  well  as  questions  on  the  subject  matter,  literary  and  historical, 
connected  with  the  authors  usually  read  in  schools. 

Each  candidate  will  choose  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  are  designed 
to  test  such  proficiency  in  the  language  as  may  properly  be  acquired  in  three 
or  four  years'  study;  but  a  candidate  who  has  studied  Latin  four  years  may 
not  select  the  more  elementary  parts  of  the  paper. 

FRENCH   (Old  Plan) 

The  requirements  in  French  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of 
America.* 

Elementary  French 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce 
French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French 
simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based 
upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  grammar  as  defined  below. 

The  Work  to  be  Done 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1 .  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  TIm:  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  tlu^  inflection  of  the  regular  and 

the  more,  f.oninion  irregular  vcrl)H,  the  plural  nouns,  tlu;  inflection 

•  The  Me.poTl  of  the  f^ommittec  of  Twelve,  which  was  submitted  in  December,  1808, 
may  be  obtained  in  wepnnite  bf)ok  form  from  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  lists  of  texts  ut  present 
tfiven  io  the  re»|iiireinentH  of  the  f^ollcj^e  Krilnincc  Kxnmiiuition  lioard  were  recommended 
by  •  cr>mmittee  of  the  Mo<lern  Language  Aasociation  in  December,  1010. 
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of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the 
order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the 

forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness 
in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages  of  graduated  texts, 

with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  French  easy  variations 
of  the  sentences  read  (the  teacher  giving  the  English)  and  in 
reproducing  from  memory  sentences  previously  read. 

5.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:  A  well-graded  reader  for  beginners; 
Bruno,  Le  tour  de  la  France;  Compayre,  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Contes 
hleus;  Malot,  Sans  jamille. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form 

of  stories,  plays,  or  historical  or  biographical  sketches. 

2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in  translating  into  French 

easy  variations  upon  the  texts  read. 

3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  portions 

of  the  text  already  read. 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  applica- 

tion in  the  construction  of  sentences. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  of 

all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of 
the  conditional  and  subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose;  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian,  stories;  Halevy,  L'Abbe  Constantin;  Labiche  et  Martin, 
Le  voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 

ADVANCED  FRENCH 

(Represented  by  the  Board  Examination  in  Intermediate 
French) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read 
at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French 
a  connected  passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  ques- 
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tions  involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than  is  expected  in 
the  elementary  course. 

The  Work  to  he  Done 

This  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400  lo  600  pages  of  French  of 
ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice 
in  giving  French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from  memory  of 
selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  the  study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate 
completeness;  writing  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Bazin,  Les  Oberle;  Dumas,  novels; 
Merimee,  Colomba;  Sandeau,  Mile,  de  la  Seigliere',  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en 
Amerique. 

FRENCH   (Nkw  Plan) 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  French  in  school  for  two  or  three  years  or  more. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  French  prose  and  verse  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English. 
It  will  also  contain  passages  in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be 
translated  into  French,  and  questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  also 
be  given  for  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  French  to  show  their 
ability  to  express  themselves  in  that  language. 

GERMAN    (Old  Plan) 

The  requirements  in  German  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America.* 

Elementary  German 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate,  if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability 
to  read,  a  passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given 
tipori  unusual  words  and  construction,  to  put  into  German  short  English 
scnttinc(;s  takcm  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text 
jfiven  for  translation,  and  to  answer  questions  upon  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar,  as  defined  below. 

*  The  Report  of  Uk;  (lomnulU-A:  of  Twelve,  which  was  Huhiiiillod  in  Dccfuibor,  1808, 
iiiuy  l»«;  ohlaincd  in  Hci)iirul(!  hook  form  from  1).  C.  IIc-iiLli  &  Co.  The  HsLs  of  texts  ut  present 
ffwcn  ill  fhe  recpiiretiieiitM  of  the  College  F'>iitrance  Kxaminiitioii  Board  were  recouiinended 
hy  a  eotiiiiiiltee  of  the  Modern  Liiiif{nuj{e  Association  in  Dcccuiber,  1910. 
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The  Work  to  be  Done 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of 

the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  every-day 
life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual 
strong  verbs;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions, 
the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms 

and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the 
reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader, 

with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations 
upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving 
the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
previously  read. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year*  are:  After  one  of  the  many  Readers 
especially  prepared  for  beginners,  —  Meissner's  Aus  meiner  Welt;  Bliith- 
gen's  Das  Peterle  von  Niirnberg;  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of  Baumbach's 
short  stories. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy 

stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of 

easy  variations  upon  the  matter  read  and  also  in  the  off-hand 
reproduction,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the 
substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the 

ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  her  knowledge  with  facility 
in  the  formation  of  sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowl- 
edge correctly  in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 
Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year*  are:    Gerstacker's  Germelshausen; 
Eichendorff's  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts;    Wildenbruch's  Das  edle 
Blut;    Jensen's  Die  braune  Erica;    Seidel's  Leberecht  Hiihnchen;    Fulda's 
Unter  vier  Augen;  Benedix's  Lustspiele  (any  one).    For  students  preparing 
for  a  scientific  school  a  scientific  reader  is  recommended. 

*  During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  committed  to  memory. 
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ADVANCED  GERMAN 

(Represented  by  the  Board  Examination  in  Intermediate 
German) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at 
sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty,  whether  recent  or  classical;  to 
put  into  German  a  connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased  from 
a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  grammatical  questions  relating  to 
usual  forms  and  essential  principles  of  the  language,  including  syntax  and 
word-formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explanation  may 
be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text  pre- 
viously studied. 

The  Work  to  he  Done 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  course,  the 
reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with 
constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing, 
paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions 
of  the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong  verbs, 
the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with 
special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  and  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year*  are:  Heyse's,  Riehl's,  Keller's,  Storm's, 
Meyer's,  Ebner-Eschenbach's,  W.  Raabe's  Novellen  or  Erzahlungen;  Schil- 
ler's Wilhelm  Tell;  Frey tag's  Die  J ournalislen;  Heine's  Harzreise. 


GERMAN   (New  Plan) 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  German  in  school  for  two  or  three  years  or  more. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  German  prose  and  verse  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English. 
It  will  also  contain  passages  in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be 
translated  into  German,  and  questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  also 
be  given  to  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  German  to  show  their 
ability  to  express  themselves  in  that  language. 

•  At  least  six  German  poems  should  be  committed  to  memory. 
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SPANISH   (Old  Plan) 

The  requirement  in  Spanish,  which  follows  the  form  and  spirit  of 
the  recommendations  made  for  French  and  German  by  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  of  the  Modem  Language  Association,  is  based  upon  recom- 
mendations made  by  a  committee  of  that  Association  in  December, 
1910. 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce Spanish  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  Spanish  prose,  to  put  into 
Spanish  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day 
life  or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  text  read,  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  indicated  below. 

The  Work  to  he  Done 

Diu"ing  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  conjugation  of  the  regular 

and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  inflection  of  noims, 
adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

4.  The  careful  reading  and  accurate  rendering  into  good  English  of  about 

100  pages  of  easy  prose  and  verse,  with  translation  into  Spanish 
of  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

Dm-ing  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  prose  and  verse. 

2.  Practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English,  arid  English  variations 

of  the  text  into  Spanish. 

3.  Continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  syntax. 

4.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms  and  of  the  simpler 

uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

6.  Memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  careful  thorough  work  with  much 
repetition  rather  than  upon  rapid  reading.  The  reading  should  be  selected 
from  the  following:  A  collection  of  easy  short  stories  and  lyrics,  carefully 
graded;  Juan  Valera,  El  pdjaro  verde;  Perez  Escrich,  Fortuna;  Ramos 
Carrion  and  Vital  Aza,  Zaragueta;  Palacio  Valdes,  JosS;  Pedro  de  Alarcon, 
El  Capitdn  Veneno;  the  selected  short  stories  of  Pedro  de  Alarcon  or  Antonio 
de  Trueba. 
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Every  secondary  school  in  which  Spanish  is  taught  should  have  in  its 
library  several  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  dictionaries,  the  all- 
Spanish  dictionary  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy;  one  or  more  manuals  of 
the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  such  as  that  by  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  and 
Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

SPANISH  (New  Plan) 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Spanish  in  school  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  Spanish  prose  and  verse  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English. 
It  will  also  contain  passages  in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be 
translated  into  Spanish,  and  questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  also 
be  given  for  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  Spanish  to  show  their 
ability  to  express  themselves  in  that  language. 


HISTORY   (Old  Plan)  1 

Elementary  History 

The  requirements  in  History  are  based  on  the  recommendations  of  1 

the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  \ 

A.  Ancient  History,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and  Roman  History,  j 
and  including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient  nations  j 
and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charle-  j 
magne  (814)  (1).  : 

B.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History,  from  the  death  of  Charle-  \ 
magne  to  the  present  time  (1).  J 

C.  English  History  (1).  J 

D.  American  History  and  Civil  Government  (1).  \ 
The  examinations  in  history  will  be  framed  so  as  to  require  the  use  of 

both  judgment  and  memory  on  the  pupil's  part.    They  will  presuppose  the 

use  of  good  text-books,  collateral  reading,  and  practice  in  written  work.  [ 

(jteograi)hical  knowledge  will  jje  tested  by  requiring  the  location  of  places  m 

and  movements  on  an  outline  map.  "i 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  which  appeared  in  the  Proceed-  j 

ings  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  181)8,  was  published  scpa-  , 

rately  under  the  title,  "  Study  of  History  in  Schools,"  by  The  Macmillan  i 

Conij)ariy  in  1899.    It  was  incorporated  in  the  Report  made  to  the  National  ] 

Kducution   Association   in   1899  by  the  ('ommittce  on  Colh^ge  Entrance  j 
Ilcquircrnents. 
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The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  also  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Five  of  the  American  Historical  Society,  "  The  Study  of  History  in 
Secondary  Schools  "  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1911).  The 
examiners  of  the  Board  will  endeavor  to  frame  the  examination  papers  on 
the  four  fields  of  work  defined  above  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  this  committee. 

Advanced  History 

Either  of  the  two  courses  of  study  which  follow :  — 

1.  English  History  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European,  or  American  History  as  an 
elementary  study). 

2.  American  History  (open  to  those  candidates  only  who  have  offered 
Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European,  or  English  History  as  an 
elementary  study) . . 

In  every  case  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  on  examination  such  an  acquain- 
[tance  with  the  whole  field  as  may  be  gained  from  the  study  of  good  text-books,  together 
[with  substantial  parallel  readings,  and,  further,  such  a  detailed  knowledge  of  some 
t  part  of  the  field  as  may  be  gained  from  suitable  topical  study.  A  higher  standard  of 
^acquirement  and  of  power  to  combine  results  will  be  expected  than  in  the  elementary 
[requirement. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  candidate's  proficiency  satisfactory  written  work,  done  at 
[school  and  ceitified  by  the  teacher,  must  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 
[It  must  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  note-book  (or  bound  collection  of  notes),  contain- 
ring  not  less  than  50  written  pages  on  the  historical  field  offered,  and  must  show  practice 
[in  some  of  the  following  exercises  :  — 

(a)  Notes  and  digests  of  the  pupil's  i-eading  outside  of  the  text-books. 

(6)  Brief  written  tests  requiring  the  application  to  new  questions  of  knowledge 
[previously  acquired. 

(c)  Parallels  between  histoi-ical  characters  or  periods. 

(d)  Short  studies  of  topics  limited  in  scope,  prepared  outside  of  the  class-room  and 
[illustrated  by  some  reference  to  contemporary  material. 

(e)  Historical  maps  or  charts  showing  explorations,  migrations,  conquests,  territorial 
changes,  or  social  conditions. 

HISTORY  (New  Plan) 

The  paper  will  consist  of  five  divisions,  made  up  of  questions  on  Ancient 
History,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  English  History,  Modern  European 
History  (including  English  History  from  1760),  and  American  History.  If 
the  candidate  has  studied  but  one  of  these  divisions,  she  will  be  expected  to 
answer  the  prescribed  questions  on  that  division,  one  of  them  being  a  map 
question.  She  will  be  expected  to  spend  about  two  hours  on  these  questions. 
In  the  remaining  hour,  she  should  answer  additional  questions  from  the  same 
division.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  candidate  has  studied  two  or  more  of 
these  divisions,  she  will  be  expected  to  answer,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed 
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questions  on  one  of  these  divisions,  questions  on  such  other  divisions  as  she 
may  have  studied. 

In  reading  the  papers,  account  will  be  taken  of  the  year  of  the  school 
programme  in  which  the  subject  has  been  studied.  As  further  evidence  of  a 
candidate's  efficiency,  note-books  may  be  submitted. 


MATHEMATICS   (Old  Plan) 

A  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  ordinary  Arithmetic  is  assumed  as  underlying 
all  preparation  in  Mathematics.  Knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Arithmetic 
and  careful  training  in  accurate  computation  with  whole  numbers  and  with  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions  form  an  essential  part  of  early  school  work.  But  the  pupil's  time 
should  not  be  wasted  in  the  solution  by  arithmetic  of  puzzling  problems  which  properly 
belong  to  algebra,  or  in  complicated  and  useless  reductions,  or  in  the  details  of  commer- 
cial arithmetic.  It  is  desirable  that  some  familiarity  with  algebraic  expressions  and 
symbols,  including  the  methods  of  solving  simple  equations,  be  acquired  in  connection 
with  the  course  in  Arithmetic. 

In  Algebra  the  student  should  cover  carefully  the  whole  ground,  and  should 
acquire  a  thorough  understanding  not  only  of  the  practice,  but  of  the  reasons  involved  in 
the  elementary  algebraic  rules;  for  example,  in  the  rules  of  multiplication,  of  signs,  and 
of  exponents,  in  the  rules  for  fractions,  and  in  those  relating  to  the  reduction  and  solution 
of  equations.  She  should  train  herself  to  practical  skill  by  the  solution  of  a  large  number 
of  examples,  and  should  learn  to  do  her  work  with  reasonable  quickness,  as  well  as  with 
confidence,  accuracy,  and  clearness.  The  solution  of  fairly  complicated  literal  quadratics, 
the  various  methods  of  elimination  for  equations  of  the  first  two  degrees,  the  putting  of 
problems  in  a  neat  manner  into  equations,  and  the  working  of  the  various  algebraic 
operations  both  for  integral  and  fractional  expressions  may  be  mentioned  as  important 
subjects  of  attention.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  arrange  her  work  in  a  clear, 
orderly,  and  compact  fashion. 

The  time  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  requirement  in 
Algebra  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  three  lessons  a  week  through  two  school  years. 

Geometric  education  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  school,  where  the 
child  should  acquire  familiarity  through  the  senses  with  simple  geometric  forms,  by 
inspecting,  drawing,  modelling,  and  measuring  them,  and  noting  their  more  obvious 
relations.  This  study  should  be  followed,  in  the  grammar  school,  by  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  Concrete  (or  Observational)  Geometry,  of  which  geometric  drawing  should  form 
a  part.  Such  instruction  should  include  the  main  facts  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
treated  as  matters  of  observation,  and  not  as  exer(;iscs  in  logical  deduction,  without 
however  necessarily  excluding  the  beginnings  of  deductive  proof  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
is  ready  for  Miem.  Concrete  (Geometry  is  believed  to  have  important  educational  value, 
and  to  prepare  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  later  study  of  Formal  Geometry.  It 
belongs,  however,  to  the  earlier  stages  of  school  work,  and  should  not  be  postponed 
until  the  time  that  i)elong8  to  direct  preparation  for  the  college. 

In  Jeaciiing  Formal  Geometry,  stress  should  be  laid  from  the  outset  on  accuracy  of 
Htatement  and  elegance  of  form,  as  well  as  on  clear  and  strict  reasoning.  As  soon  as 
the  pupil  ban  begun  to  acquire  the  art  of  rigorous  demonstration,  her  work  should 
rvnno.  to  be  merely  recc-ptive,  she  should  be  trained  to  devist;  (constructions  and  denion- 
MtrHtionwfor  herHcIf,  and  this  training  should  be  carricid  through  the  whole  of  the  work 
in  I'lane  Gr-ornetry.  Teaclifrs  urc  advistrd,  in  their  selection  of  a  t(!Xt-book,  to  cJioose 
ofie  having  a  dear  tenflency  to  riill  out  the  pupil's  own  powers  of  thought,  prevent  the 
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formation  of  mechanical  habits  of  study,  and  encourage  the  concentration  of  mind  which 
it  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  mathematical  study  to  foster.  The  subject  of  Geometry, 
not  a  particular  treatise,  is  what  the  pupil  should  be  set  to  learn;  and  its  simpler  methods 
and  conceptions  should  be  made  a  part  of  her  habitual  and  instinctive  thought.  Lastly, 
the  pupil  should  be  stimulated  to  good  work  by  interest  in  the  study  felt  and  exhibited 
by  the  teacher. 

The  time  which  it  is  recommended  to  assign  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  require- 
ment in  Formal  Geometry  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  five  lessons  a  week  for  one 
school  year;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  advisable  to  extend  this  allowance  of  time  over  two 
years. 

The  present  definition  of  the  requirements  in  Mathematics  is  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  made  in  September,  1903,  by  a 
committee  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society.* 


Elementary  Algebra 

The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions. 

Factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring. 

Fractions,  including  cpmplex  fractions,  and  ratio  and  proportion. 

Linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  un- 
known quantities. 

Problems  depending  on  linear  equations. 

Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and 
of  nmnbers. 

Exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative. 

Quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal. 

Simple  cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  that  can 
be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations. 

Problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations. 

The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

The  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical 
and  geometric  progressions,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  throughout  the  course  to  solve 
numerous  problems  which  involve  putting  questions  into  equations.  Some 
of  these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics,  and 
from  commercial  life.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected. 

*  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  on  Entrance 
Requirements  in  Mathematics  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society  for  November,  1903,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2. 
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Algebra  to  Quadratics 
The  first  seven  topics  described  under  Elementary  Algebra. 

Quadratics  and  Beyond 
The  last  five  topics  described  above  under  Elementary  Algebra. 

ADVANCED   ALGEBRA 

Permutations  and  combinations,  limited  to  simple  cases. 

Complex  numbers,  with  graphical  representation  of  sums  and  differences. 

Determinants,  chiefly  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders,  including 
the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations. 

Numerical  equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equa- 
tions, with  graphical  methods,  as  is  necessary  for  their  treatment,  including 
Descartes's  rule  of  signs  and  Horner's  method,  but  not  Sturm's  functions  or 
multiple  roots. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,*  including  the 
general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measurement 
of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement 
of  the  circle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 

Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

SOLID   GEOMETRY 

'i'he  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,*  including  the 
r(;latioiis  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and  measurement  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones;  the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 

Ai)pli(atious  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

*  'I'lif  IJojird'h  cxuiiiiiialion  qiicslioiis  in  plune  and  solid  geoinolry  will  be  limited  to  propo- 
nitioriH  oonlaincd  in  the  syllahus  prepure<l  by  the  National  Coinuiitlee  of  Fifteen  appointed 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  of  the  Mathematical  and  Natural  Sciences  and  the 
National  F/diication  Ansociation.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  published  in  The  Malhe- 
miitinn  Tnnrhcr  for  I)ecemb«T,  1012.  Reprints  of  the  Report  may  be  olitaincd  graiiH  upon 
ii|>plication  to  the  Commissioner  of  K(Jucation,  I)<!i)artm('nL  of  the  Intc-rior,  Washington,  I).  C. 
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TRIGONOMETRY 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios; 
circular  measurement  of  angles. 

Proofs  of  principal  formulas,  in  particular  for  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent 
of  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  two  angles,  of  the  double  angle  and  the 
half  angle,  the  product  expressions  for  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  two  sines 
or  of  two  cosines,  etc.;  the  transformation  of  trigonometric  expressions  by 
means  of  these  formulas. 

Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  of  a  simple  character. 

Theory  and  use  of  logarithms  (without  the  introduction  of  work  involving 
infinite  series). 

The  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  and  practical  applications, 
including  the  solution  of  right  spherical  triangles. 

At  the  examination  candidates  will  be  furnished  with  foiu:-place  tables.f 

MATHEMATICS  (New  Plan) 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
had  not  less  than  the  usual  school  course  in  Elementary  Mathematics,  com- 
prising algebra  through  quadratics  and  plane  geometry,  and  will  also  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  those  who  have  extended  their  study  to  one  or 
more  branches  of  Advanced  Mathematics,  namely,  solid  geometry,  loga- 
rithms and  trigonometry,  and  advanced  algebra,  may  exhibit  their  profi- 
ciency in  any  or  all  of  these  branches  of  mathematics.  There  will  be  two 
papers,  one  for  those  who  have  had  no  instruction  beyond  Elementary 
Mathematics,  and  one  for  those  whose  instruction  has  gone  farther.  Every 
candidate  who  has  received  instruction  beyond  Elementary  Mathematics 
will  be  expected  to  take  the  paper  containing  questions  on  Advanced  Math- 
ematics, and  to  devote  at  least  half  her  time  to  those  questions  which  are 
based  on  the  Advanced  Mathematics  she  has  studied. 

PHYSICS  (Old  Plan) 

A  course  of  study  dealing  with  the  leading  elementary  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  Physics. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  course  should  accord  with  the  following 
specifications:  — 

1.  The  unit  in  Physics  [full  requirement]!  consists  of  at  least  120  hours  of  60  minutes 
each.    [If  this  study  is  taken  earlier  than  the  last  year  of  the  school  course,  more 

t  "Four-Place  Tables,"  abridged  edition,  compiled  by  E.  V.  Huntington  (price,  thirty- 
five  cents,  for  sale  by  the  Harvard  Codperative  Society) . 
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time  should  be  allowed  for  it.]    Time  spent  in  the  laboratory  shall  be  counted  at  ■ 
one-half  face  value. 

2.  The  course  of  instruction  in  Physics  should  include  :  —  ^ 

(a)  The  study  of  one  standard  text-book  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  con- 
nected and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.    The  student  should  be  given  op-  1 
portunity  and  encouragement  to  consult  other  scientific  literature.  ! 

(6)  Instruction  by  lecture  table  demonstrations  to  be  used  mainly  for  iUustra-  j 

tion  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  Physics  in  their  quahtative  aspects  and  in  their  i 

practical  applications.  I 

(c)  Individual  laboratory  work,  consisting  of  experiments  requiring  at  least  ■ 
the  time  of  30  double  periods  [60  full  hours  in  all] .    The  experiments  performed 

by  each  student  should  number  at  least  30.    Those  named  in  the  appended  list  ; 
are  suggested  as  suitable.     [This  reference  is  to  the  Board  List,  which  is  not  here 

reproduced;  candidates  for  Radchffe  may  use  the  Board  List  or  the  Harvard  \ 
Descriptive  List.]     The  work  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  a  wide  range  of 

observation  and  practice.  ■ 

The  aim  of  the  laboratory  work  should  be  to  supplement  the  pupil's  fund  of  concrete  i 

knowledge  and  to  cultivate  her  power  of  accurate  observation  and  clearness  of  i 

tnought  and  expression.    The  exercises  should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  furnish-  ! 
ing  forceful  illustrations  of   fundamental  principles  and  their  practical  appli- 
cations.   They  should  be  such  as  yield  results  capable  of  ready  interpretation, 
obviously  in  conformity  with  theory  [not  so  inaccurate  or  uncertain  as  to  obscure 

the  principles  they  are  intended  to  illustrate],  and  free  from  the  disguise  of  unin-  ; 

telligible  units.  ] 

Slovenly  work  should  not  be  tolerated,  but  the  efibrt  for  precision  should  not  lead  to  \ 

the  use  of  apparatus  or  processes  so  complicated  as  to  obscure  the  principle  in-  ] 

volved.  ! 

3.  Throughout  the  whole  course  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  common  illus- 

trations of  physical  laws  and  to  their  industrial  applications.  ; 

4.  In  the  solution  of  numerical  problems  the  student  should  be  encouraged  to  make  use  \ 

of  the  simple  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry  to  reduce  the  difficulties  of  solu-  1 
tion.    Unnecessary  mathematical  difficulties  should  be  avoided  and  care  should 
be  exercised  to  prevent  the  student's  losing  sight  of  the  concrete  facts,  in  the 
manipulation  of  symbols. 

The  Examination  — The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  both  a  written  examination  and 

a  laboratory  examination.  , 

The  laboratory  examination,  in  the  course  of  which  oral  questioning  may  be  freely  i 

used,  will  require  performance  by  the  candidate  of  a  number  of  experiments  assigned  j 

to  her  at  the  time  by  tlic  examiner,  the  range  of  assignment  being  limited  by  the  follow-  \ 

ing  provision  :    Tlic  candidate  must  name  as  the  basis  for  her  laboratory  examination  ! 

at  If-aHt  thirty  exercises  selected  from  a  list  of  about  fifty,  described  in  a  publication  ^ 

issued  by  Harvard  University  under  tlie  title  Descriptive  List  of  Elementary  Exercises  j 

in  Physics.*  j 

Tills  laboratory  examination  may  occupy  the  candidate  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  i 
a  half  hours,  no  time  limit,  as  a  rule,  being  set  for  it. 

•This  list  may  be  obtained,  price   40  cents,  at  2  University  Hall,  Cambridge.  i 

Id  place  of  the  Harvard  Descriptive  List,  the  revised  list  of  the  College  Entrance  j 

Kxamination  Board,  as  adopU-A  in  1909,  may  be  used  ;  but,  as  the  Board  List  gives  titles  ; 

only,  the  Harvard  examiners  must  decide  In  any  given  case  whether  the  exercises  offered  | 

are  natlHfactory.  j 
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The  candidate  is  required  to  present  a  note-book  in  which  she  has  recorded  the  steps 
and  the  results  of  her  laboratory  exercises,  and  this  note-book  must  bear  the  endorsement 
of  her  teacher,  cei'tifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work.  It  should 
contain  a  table  of  contents  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes.  These  exercises  need  not 
be  the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  candidate  presents  herself  for  the  laboratory  exam- 
ination, but  should  be  equivalent  to  them  in  amount  and  grade  of  quantitative  work. 

The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the  habit  of  keeping 
a  full  and  intelligible  record  of  laboratory  work  through  an  extended  course  of  experi- 
ments, and  that  her  work  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  raise  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  her  preparation  for  the  examination.  But  much  greater  weight  will  be  given  to  the 
laboratory  examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  determining  the  candidate's  attainments 
in  physics.  Experience  has  shown  that  pupils  can  make  the  original  record  of  their  ob- 
servations entirely  presentable,  so  that  copying  will  be  unnecessary,  and  they  should  in 
general  be  required  to  do  so. 

PHYSICS  (New  Plan) 

The  examination,  which  will  consist  of  both  a  written  and  a  laboratory 
test,  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had  such  a 
course  of  school  training  in  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  physics 
as  is  described  in  the  detailed  definition  of  Physics  (Old  Plan).  In  order 
to  make  due  allowance  for  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools, 
the  paper  will  contain  more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  expected  to 
answer. 

CHEMISTRY  (Old  Plan) 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Chemistry  and  their 
application. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  both  a  written  and  a  laboratory  exami- 
nation. The  preparation  required  for  the  written  examination  may  be  found 
in  the  Revised  Requirements  in  Chemistry  issued  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  The  preparation  required  for  the  laboratory  examina- 
tion is  the  performance  by  the  student  of  not  less  than  forty  experiments  of 
good  length  and  quality  similar  in  character  and  scope  to  those  given  in  the 
requirements  mentioned  above.  The  candidate  is  further  required  to  present 
the  original  note-book  in  which  she  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  the  ex- 
periments which  she  performed  at  school,  and  this  note-book  must  bear  the 
endorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the 
pupil's  work.  It  should  contain  an  index  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes. 
Experiments  not  offered  for  examination  must  be  plainly  designated.  This 
note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  full  and  intelligible  record  of  laboratory  work  made  during  the 
actual  progress  of  her  experiments.  The  original  record  of  all  data  and  ob- 
servations should  be  presented.  Greater  weight  will  be  given  to  the  labora- 
tory examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  determining  the  candidate's 
attaimnents  in  Chemistry. 
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CHEMISTRY  (New  Plan) 

The  examination,  which  will  consist  of  both  a  written  and  a  laboratory 
test,  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  received  systematic 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  Chemistry  and  their  applications  in  a 
school  com*se  in  which  laboratory  experiments  are  performed  by  the  pupil. 
In  order  to  make  due  allowance  for  diversity  of  instruction  in  dififerent 
schools,  the  paper  will  contain  more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  ex- 
pected to  answer,  and  will  require  the  recognition  in  isolated  facts  or 
applications  of  Chemistry,  of  the  phenomena  and  of  the  laws  that  are  of 
general  significance,  and  the  illustration  of  such  phenomena  and  laws  by 
well-chosen  examples.  It  will  include  not  only  questions  on  the  Chemistry 
of  laboratory  practice  but  also,  in  an  elementary  fashion,  questions  on 
the  Chemistry  of  the  household  and  of  industry. 


GEOGRAPHY  (Old  Plan) 

Geography.  —  A  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  described  in  the  outline 
of  requirements  in  Geography  published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY  (Old  Plan) 

Botany.  —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to  that  indi- 
cated in  an  outline  of  requirements  in  Botany,  issued  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  The  course  should  extend  through  at  least  half  of  a 
school  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week. 

Zoology.  —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to  that 
described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  an  outline  of  requirements  in  Zoology, 
issued  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  course  should 
extend  through  at  least  half  of  a  school  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week. 

In  Botany  and  in  Zoolojijy  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  both  a  written  and  a 
laboratory  examination.  The  written  examination  will  test  the  ranpre  and  thoroughness 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Tlie  laboratory  examination  will  test  her  skill  in 
observation  atid  experimentation,  and  her  ability  to  apply  names  properly  to  the  parts  of 
the  organisms  studied.* 

At  the  time  of  the  laboratory  examination  the  candidate  must  present  the  original  note- 
book containing  (with  dates)  the  notes  and  drawings  she  has  made  in  the  course  of  her 
laboratory  work,  and  bearing  the  endorsement  of  her  teacher,  certifying  that  the  book  is 
a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  own  observations  and  experiments.  An  index  of  subjects 
should  be  a|i|)ended. 

•  For  rules  rr-Iating  to  laboratory  exaniinaliona  and  note-booka,  see  p.  14. 
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DRAWING  (Old  Plan) 

A  course  of  drawing,  in  either  or  both  of  the  following  branches,  equiva- 
lent to  that  described  in  the  outline  of  requirements  in  Drawing,  issued  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Freehand  Drawing.  —  The  representation  of  simple  objects,  in  outline  and 
with  shading. 

The  candidate's  preparation  in  drawing  should  be  directed  toward  training  her  in 
accurate  observation  and  in  definite  and  truthful  representation  of  form,  without  attempt 
to  represent  color  or  color  values. 

The  candidate  should  be  able  to  draw  correctly  and  with  lines  of  good  quality  simple 
form  in  correct  perspective  in  the  size  in  which  it  is  felt  in  the  plane  of  the  drawing,  or 
larger  or  smaller.  It  is  recommended  that  pupils  should  be  taught  to  draw  from  the 
object  itself  rather  than  from  the  flat. 

Correctness  of  proportion  and  accuracy  in  the  angles  and  curves  and  structural  rela- 
tions of  the  parts  of  every  object  drawn  are  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  elementary  principles  of  perspective  are  to  be  thoroughly  learned,  and  the  candi- 
date  should  be  able  to  apply  them  in  freehand  drawing  from  the  object  or  from  the 
imagination. 

No  definite  prescription  as  to  method  of  teaching  is  made.  The  examination  will  test 
the  preparation  of  the  candidate  in  the  following  points  :  — 

1.  Ability  to  sketch  from  the  object  with  reasonable  correctness  as  to  proportion, 
structure  and  form.  It  is  recommended  that  the  subjects  drawn  include  simple 
geometrical  objects  and  simple  natural  objects,  such  as  living  plant  forms. 

2.  Ability  to  sketch  freehand  from  dictation  with  reasonable  accuracy  any  simple 
geometrical  figure  or  combination  of  figures. 

3.  Abihty  to  represent  accurately  in  perspective  a  simple  geometrical  solid  of  which 
projection  drawings  are  given,  and  ability  to  make  consistent  projection  drawings 
of  a  simple  geometrical  solid  of  which  a  perspective  representation  is  given. 

4.  Ability  to  answer  questions  in  regard  to  the  principles  involved  in  making  these 
drawings. 

Mechanical  Drawing.  —  A  course  in  drawing  equivalent  to  that  described 
in  the  definition  of  requirements  in  Mechanical  Drawing  published  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  (Old  Plan) 

Civil  Government.  —  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  (national, 
state,  and  local);   its  constitution,  organization,  and  actual  working. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show,  on  examination,  such  general 
knowledge  of  the  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  a  good  text- 
book of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  supplemented  by  collateral 
reading,  and  discussion.  The  examination  will  call  for  familiarity  with 
constitutional  questions  and  with  the  procedure  of  legislative  bodies. 

For  preparation  in  this  subject,  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  at  least  three  lessons  a 
week  for  one  year  will  be  necessary. 
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OPTIONAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND  ADMISSION  TO 
ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  either  (a)  by  examina- 
tion, or  (&)  from  other  colleges  and  scientific  schools  without  examination. 

Anticipation  of  College  Studies  by  Examination 

Students  who  have  extended  their  studies  beyond  the  requirements  for 
admission  may  present  themselves  for  additional  examinations  in  (a)  the 
prescribed  studies  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  (6)  in  German  C,  la,  lb,  2a, 
26,  Semitic  1,  2,  Music  1,  2,  Mathematics  D,  E,  and  K,  provided  the  candi- 
date in  each  case  satisfies  the  Department  concerned  that  she  has  an  adequate 
preparation  for  the  examination. 

An  anticipatory  examination  is  regularly  counted,  on  petition,  toward  a 
student's  degree  provided  she  completes  the  work  for  her  degree  in  three  or 
three  and  a  half  years.  Ordinarily,  however,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  student 
who  takes  four  years  for  her  work,  an  anticipated  course  is  not  counted 
toward  her  degree  save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  e.  g.,  serious  sickness 
or  the  like.  For  a  four-year  student  to  count  an  anticipated  course  toward 
her  degree  requires  a  special  vote  of  the  Academic  Board. 

Examinations  in  Prescribed  Freshman  Studies 

1.  English.  —  The  examination  in  English  A.  The  examination  will  be 
adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied  English  composi- 
tion and  literature  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  school  hours  or  periods 
a  week  for  four  years.  The  corresponding  course  in  Radcliffe  College 
aims  to  give  thorough  training  in  English  composition  and  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  write  expositions,  arguments,  and  narratives  of  1500-2000  words. 
The  examination  will  include,  therefore,  besides  questions  on  rhetoric  and 
on  literary  history  from  the  time  of  Shakespere,  a  composition  to  which 
not  less  than  two  hours  will  be  allotted  on  some  topic  out  of  a  list  drawn 
from  English  literature,  from  other  studies,  and  from  the  candidate's  own 
experience.  In  this  composition  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show, 
besides  accuracy  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  the  use  of  words, 
some  skill  in  the  use  of  sentences,  clear  and  firm  paragraphing,  and  com- 
manfl  of  the  principles  of  structure. 

2.  German  or  French  (whichever  the  student  did  not  offer  for  admission). 
—  The  admission  examinations  in  Elcment.'iry  German  and  Elementary 
French.  Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  the  prescribed  German  or  French 
of  the  Freshman  year  by  means  of  these  examinations  must  give  notice 
in  advance,  and  must  attain  a  satisfactory  grade  (C  or  higher)  in  their 
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examination  to  count  the  subject  anticipated  in  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  courses  they  must  take  in  College. 

Examinations  in  Elective  Studies 

Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  by  examination  the  work  of  the  elective 
courses  mentioned  above  must  secure  permission  to  take  anticipatory 
examinations.  Examinations  when  given  will  correspond  in  length  and 
character  to  regular  College  examinations,  and  will  be  held  in  June  and 
in  the  first  fortnight  of  the  academic  year.  Requests  to  be  allowed  to 
take  such  examinations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
May  1  or  September  10. 

Admission  from  Other  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at  least  one  year 
at  other  colleges  or  scientific  schools  may  be  admitted  without  examina- 
tion to  the  standing  for  which  their  previous  training  seems  to  qualify 
them. 

Every  person  wishing  to  enter  under  this  provision  must  make  a  com- 
plete written  statement  of  the  work  on  which  she  bases  her  application. 
Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  quality  of  the  work  offered.  On 
the  receipt  of  an  application  the  Secretary  will  correspond  with  the  college 
attended  by  the  applicant  and  request  her  entire  record. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Students  admitted  to  Radcliffe  College  from  other  colleges  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  when  they  cannot  be  assigned  immediately  to  any 
particular  class,  are  placed  in  a  group  by  themselves  and  called  Un- 
classified Students. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

The  courses  of  study  provided  by  Radcliffe  College  are  open  to  mature 
persons  who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  admission,  although 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the  requirements  for  registration  as  Fresh- 
men and  have  not  studied  in  another  college  or  scientific  school.  Each 
application  for  this  privilege  is  considered  by  itself  in  accordance  with  the 
applicant's  previous  history  and  the  evidence  she  furnishes  as  to  her  fitness 
to  pursue  the  particular  courses  of  instruction  to  which  she  seeks  admission. 
These  students  are  known  as  Special  Students. 
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Candidates  for  admission  as  Special  Students  may  obtain  from  the 
Secretary  blank  forms  of  application,  which  should  be  duly  filled  and 
returned  to  the  Secretary.  They  are  advised  to  apply  before  September  1; 
but  applications  will  be  considered  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Grades  are  assigned  to  Special  Students  in  the  several  courses;  and 
Special  Students  are  subject  to  all  requirements  affecting  the  courses  which 
they  take. 

REGISTRATION 

Every  student  is  required  to  register,  at  Fay  House,  on  Monday,  the  first 
day  of  the  academic  year,  between  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Every  student  is  required  to  register  before  her  first  lecture  after  the 
Christmas  recess  and  after  the  April  recess. 

COLLEGE  EXERCISES 

Regular  attendance  at  College  exercises  is  required. 

A  student  who  in  an  emergency  is  called  away  by  her  parents  or  guardian 
must  inform  the  Dean  (orally  if  possible)  before  leaving  Cambridge. 
Immediately  on  her  return  she  must  report  to  the  Dean. 

(No  student  whose  absences  are  excused  at  the  Dean's  oflSlce  is,  on  that 
account,  relieved  from  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  any  part  of 
the  work  in  her  courses  required  during  the  period  of  her  absence.  The 
effect  of  absence  upon  a  grade  in  a  course  is  in  every  case  determined  by 
the  instructor.) 

A  student  who  neglects  any  course  may  be  excluded  from  the  course 
by  the  instructor  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  prescribed  course  must  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  some  subsequent  year  by  doing  the  regular  work  of  the  course. 

To  obtain  credit  in  a  course  of  study,  or  to  count  tlie  course  towards 
fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  a  degree,  tlie  student  must  have 
attended  both  the  mid-year  and  the  final  examination.  This  rule  applies  to 
all  students. 

A  student  wlio  has  been  absent  from  a  mid-year  examination,  and  has 
satisfied  tlie  Dean  that  lier  absence  was  caused  by  serious  illness  or 
other  unavoidable  hindrance,  is  entitled  to  a  second  and  last  opportunity 
f>f  pasHing  tlie  examination  in  the  week  immediately  following  the  April 
KecesH,  provided  slie  make  written  request  for  such  examination  before 
March  1. 

A  Htu(](!nt  who,  having  taken  the  mid-year  examination  in  any  course  of 
Htudy,  liiiH  been  absent  from  the  final  exainination,  and  has  satisfied  the 
Dean  that  her  absence  was  caused  by  serious  illness  or  other  unavoid- 
uhlc  hindnince,  is  entitled  to  a  second  and  last  opportunity  of  passing  the 
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examination  at  some  time  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the  ensuing  academic 
year,  provided  she  make  written  request  for  such  examination  before  Sep- 
tember 10. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  take  any  books  or  papers  into  an  examination 
room  except  by  express  direction  of  the  instructor.  No  communication 
is  permitted  between  students  in  an  examination  room  on  any  subject 
whatever. 

If  a  student  is  tardy  at  an  examination,  she  may  be  refused  admission 
and  reported  as  absent. 

CHOICE   OF   STUDIES 
General  Regulations 

A  student  is  required  to  choose  her  courses  for  each  year  from  among 
the  courses  announced  in  the  Radcliffe  catalogue,  and,  if  she  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree,  they  must  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for 
concentration  and  distribution. 

To  be  admitted  to  any  course  she  must  have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements 
for  that  course  as  stated  in  the  Announcement,  or  otherwise  satisfied  the 
instructor  that  she  is  prepared  to  pursue  it. 

Every  student  must  make  her  election  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  between 
the  hours  appointed  for  recitations  or  examinations  in  the  courses  which  she 
chooses. 

The  courses  for  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  are,  under  certain 
limitations,  which  are  named  in  notes  attached  to  the  courses  in  the 
Announcement,  open  to  any  properly  qualified  student.  But  no  starred  (*) 
course  may  be  taken  by  any  student  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

The  courses  primarily  for  Graduates  are  open  to  College  Students  only 
on  the  written  recommendation  of  the  instructor.  The  Courses  of  Re- 
search and  Seminary  Courses  may  not  be  taken  by  any  student  without 
the  previous  consent  of  the  instructor;  and  an  undergraduate  may  not 
take  in  one  year  more  than  one  Course  of  Research  or  Seminary  Course. 

ENROLMENT 

Every  student  is  required  to  hand  in,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  academic 
year,  before  6  p.m.,  a  list  of  her  studies,  both  prescribed  and  elective, 
which  begin  in  the  first  half-year.  This  list  must  be  written  on  a  card 
provided  for  the  purpose.  At  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  card,  every 
College  student  is  required  to  enroll  herself  in.  each  study  to  be  pursued 
by  her,  whether  prescribed  or  elective,  which  begins  in  the  first  half-year. 
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An  instructor  may  refuse  to  admit  to  a  course  a  student  who  is  not  present 
at  the  first  meeting. 

On  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  the  second  half-year  every  student 
must  hand  in  a  list  of  all  the  courses  which  she  takes  in  that  half-year, 
including  those  continued  from  the  first  half. 

On  the  first  of  May  every  student  except  those  who  are  candidates  for 
degrees  in  the  following  June  shall  hand  in  a  list  of  studies  amounting 
to  four  full  courses  which  she  will  take  in  the  next  academic  year.  No 
course  once  elected  shall  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Choice  of  Electives.  Petitions  to  make  changes  in  courses 
chosen  on  the  first  of  May  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Choice  of  Electives  on  or  before  the  first  Tues- 
day of  the  first  half-year.  After  that  day  no  courses  chosen  on  the  first 
of  May  and  beginning  in  the  first  half-year  may  be  changed  unless  for 
some  important  reason,  such  as  a  change  in  the  Elective  Pamphlet.  All 
other  petitions  to  change  any  first  half-year  electives  must  be  filed  on  or 
before  the  second  Saturday  of  the  first  term.  Petitions  to  change  second 
half-year  electives  must  be  filed  on  or  before  the  second  Saturday  of  that 
term. 

A  course  will  not  count  for  the  degree  unless  it  is  chosen  at  one  of 
the  three  regular  times  of  election  or  unless  it  is  specially  allowed  after 
petition  to  the  Committee  on  the  Choice  of  Electives ;  nor  may  any  course 
be  dropped  without  the  permission  of  the  Committee. 


RULES  FOR  THE  CHOICE  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES 

I.  Every  student  is  required  to  select  her  courses  under  the  guidance  of 
an  adviser.  At  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year  she  must 
meet  her  adviser  to  discuss  the  studies  of  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of 
her  first  year  in  College  she  is  required  to  present  to  her  adviser  a  plan 
of  study  for  the  remainder  of  her  college  course ;  this  plan  must  conform 
to  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the  following  rules. 

II.  Every  student  shall  take  at  least  six  of  her  courses  in  some  one 
department,  or  in  one  of  the  recognized  fields  for  distinction.  In  the  latter 
case  four  must  be  in  one  department.  Only  two  of  the  six  may  be  courses 
open  to  Freslimen  or  distinctly  elementary  in  diaracter.  (For  tlie  special 
ruk'B  governing  eonctentration  in  the  Division  of  History,  Government, 
and  EconoinicH,  beginning  with  the  Class  of  1017,  see  p.  52.) 

III.  For  j)urpo8('8  of  diHtribution  all  the  courses  open  to  undergraduates 
Hhall  hi-  divifh'd  among  tlu;  foUow  ing  four  general  groups.  Every  student 
f^luill  rliHtril>ute  at  least  six  of  lier  eourses  among  the  three  general  groups 
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in  which  her  chief  work  does  not  lie,  and  she  shall  take  in  each  group  not 
less  than  one  course,  and  not  less  than  three  in  any  two  groups. 
The  groups  are  :  — 

1.  Language,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Music. 

Departments :  Semitic  Languages  and  History,  Indie  Philology, 
the  Classics,  English,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
French  and  other  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Com- 
parative Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music;  also  courses  in 
Egyptology  and  in  Slavic  Languages. 

2.  Natural  Sciences. 

Departments :  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology 
and  Geography,  Mineralogy  and  Petrography ;  also  courses  in 
Astronomy,  in  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  and  in  the  History  of 
Science. 

3.  History,  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

Departments:  History,  Government,  Economics,  Education, 
Anthropology. 

4.  Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

Departments :  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Social  Ethics, 
Mathematics ;  also  certain  philosophical  courses  outside  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

IV.  Prescribed  work  shall  not  count  either  for  concentration  or  distri- 
bution. 

V.  In  administering  these  rules  the  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Academic  Board,  makes  exceptions  freely  in  the  case 
of  earnest  students  who  desire  to  change  at  a  later  time  the  plans  made 
in  their  Freshman  year,  and  liberal  allowances  for  earnest  students  who 
show  that  their  courses  are  well  distributed,  even  though  they  may  not 
conform  exactly  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  distribution.  In  making  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rules,  a  student's  previous  training  and  outside  reading  are 
taken  into  account. 

FRESHMAN    YEAR 

Prescribed  Studies 

Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  (English  A)  ;  prescribed  for  those  who 
have  not  passed  the  admission  examination  called  English  A.     Three 
times  a  week. 
A  candidate  for  admission  who  passes  the  admission  examination  in 
English  called  English  A  is  exempt  from  the  prescribed  English  of  the 
Freshman  year  (English  A)  ;  but  if  she  passes  it  with  Grade  D  she  is  re- 
quired to  take  before  the  end  of  her  second  year  a  half-course  in  English 
Composition  in  addition  to  her  regular  elective  courses. 
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German ;  prescribed  for  those  who  have  not  passed  the  admission  exam- 
ination in  Elementary  German,  or  who,  admitted  under  the  new  plan, 
cannot  show  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  it.     Three  times 
a  week. 
French ;  prescribed  for  those  who  have  not  passed  the  admission  examina- 
tion in  Elementary  French,  or  who,  admitted  under  the  new  plan, 
cannot  show  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  it.      Th^^ee  times 
a  week. 
For  the  rule  concerning  the  prescribed  oral  examination  in  French  or 
German,  see  page  50. 

Any  student  for  whom  both  French  and  German  are  prescribed  may 
postpone  one  of  these  studies  until  her  Sophomore  year,  or  may  remove 
the  prescription  in  one  of  these  subjects  by  passing  an  admission  exam- 
ination therein  before  the  opening  of  her  second  year  in  College. 

Elective  Studies 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies  named  above,  every  Freshman  for 
whom  German  or  French  is  prescribed  is  required  to  take  elective  studies 
amounting  to  tho^ee  full  courses ;  and  every  other  Freshman  is  required 
to  take  elective  studies  amounting  to  four  full  courses.  No  Freshman  may 
elect  more  than  two  courses  in  the  same  subject  except  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Dean. 

The  following  elective  courses  are  regularly  open  to  such  Freshmen  as 
are  qualified  to  take  them  :  — 

Greek  G,  A,  B,  E  (half-course). 

Latin  B^  E  (half-course). 

English   to  those   who   have   anticipated    English  A,  any  course  in 
English  is  open,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  Sophomores. 

German  B  (equivalent  to  German  A  and  a  full  course  of  elective 
work),  la,  i^  (half-course),  2a. 

French  1,  2,  3. 

Italian  1,  or  Spanish  1. 

Fine  Arts  la. 

Music  1. 

PhysicB  B,  C,  I. 

Chemistry  A,  B  (half-course),  C  (half-course). 

Botany  1  (half -course). 

Zoology  1  (lialf-coiirse). 

G(!o]ogy  4  (half-course),  5  (half-course)  on  passing  Course  4. 

(icograpliy  1  (half-course). 

Meteorology  1  (half-course). 
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History  1. 

Government  1 . 

Philosophy^  (half-course),  B  (half-course),  G  (half-course). 

Psychology  A  (half-course) . 

Mathematics  A,  D  (half-course),  E  (half-course). 

Economics  A  (formerly  1).  Ordinarily  this  course  should  not  be 
taken  until  the  Sophomore  year,  but,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Instructor,  it  may  be  elected  by  a  Freshman. 


A  Freshman  will  not  be  admitted  to  any  course  not  regularly  open  to 
Freshmen  unless  she  passes  an  entrance  examination  which  proves  her 
fitness  for  it,  or  obtains  the  consent  of  the  Instructor  and  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department. 

No  study  presented  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  admission 
may  be  counted  as  College  work.  A  student  who  has  failed  at  her  admis- 
sion examinations  in  any  study  taught  in  College  may  make  good  the 
deficiency  either  by  taking  the  corresponding  course  as  an  additional 
study,  or  by  merely  passing  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations  in  the 
course,  provided  that  in  the  latter  case  she  give  notice  of  her  intention  to 
the  Secretary  one  month  in  advance.  (In  laboratory  courses,  however, 
the  second  plan  is  impracticable.) 

The  Academic  Board  of  the  College  may  require  Freshmen  who  have 
failed  of  promotion  to  make  up  their  admission  conditions  before 
returning  to  College. 

ADMISSION   CONDITIONS 

Admission  conditions  received  in  June  should  be  made  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing September. 

A  student  who  enters  College  conditioned  may  clear  her  record  either 

I.  (a)  If  she  is  conditioned  in  a  prescribed  subject,  by  passing,  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  her  third  year  in  College,  the  admission 
examination  in  that  subject. 

The  Academic  Board  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  in  the  case  of  a  student 
conditioned  in  a  prescribed  subject,  not  duplicated  by  a  course  in  Radcliffe 
College,  alloAv  such  a  student  to  remove  her  condition  by  passing  the 
admission  examination  in  that  subject,  after  the  beginning  of  her  third 
year  in  College. 

(6)  If  she  is  conditioned  in  an  elective  subject,  by  passing,  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  her  third  year  in  College,  an  admission 
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examination  in  an  elective  subject.     (Duplication  of  College     j 
work  is  not  allowed.)  -4^, 


II.    By  taking  additional   work  in   College.      (If  a   condition  is  in  a 

prescribed  subject,  the  work  must  be  under  the  Department     \ 
concerned.) 

;i 

Studies  of  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  Years  J 

Prescribed  Studies 
English 

Students  who  attain  Grade  D  in  English  A  and  students  who  pass  the 
combined  examination  in  admission  English  and  Freshman  English  {Eng- 
lish A)  with  a  grade  lower  than  C,  are  required  to  take  before  the  end  of 
the  Sophomore  year  a  half-course  in  English  Composition  in  addition  to 
their  regular  elective  work. 

Students  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Sopho- 
more year  are  required  to  make  up  this  deficiency. 
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French  or  German 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  except  such  an  one  as  is  described  in  the 
next  paragraph,  must  pass,  by  the  end  of  her  second  year,  a  special  oral 
examination  to  test  her  power  of  translating  either  French  or  German. 
Opportunity  to  take  this  examination  will  be  given  (1)  on  entrance  to 
College,  (2)  at  the  time  of  the  Mid-Year  and  Final  examinations,  and  (3) 
at  such  other  times  as  may  be  convenient  for  the  Departments. 

Elective  Studies 

Every  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  is  required  to  take,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  for  the  choice  of  elective  studies  (p.  46),  four  elective 
courses  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  courses  and  half-courses.  Without 
permission  from  the  Academic  Board,  slie  shall  take  not  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  three  complete  lialf-courses  during  either  half-year. 

GRADES   OF   SCHOLAKSTIIP 

The  Htanding  of  every  student  in  cafrli  of  her  courses  is  expressed,  on 
the  eonjpletion  of  the  course,  a(;(rording  to  her  proficiency,  by  one  of  five 
gra'lcH,  desij^nated  respectively  l)y  the  letters  A,  li,  C,  /),  K. 

Cirafle  K  in  any  course;  denotes  failure  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
course. 
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The  complete  record  of  each  student's  work  (including  notice  of  failure 
in  any  course)  is  sent,  at  the  same  time,  to  her  father  or  guardian. 

Every  student  is  required  to  satisfy  the  instructor  in  each  of  her  courses, 
in  such  way  and  at  such  times  as  the  instructor  may  determine,  that  she 
is  performing  the  work  of  the  course  in  a  systematic  manner.  The 
instructor  will  provide  tests,  with  sufficient  frequency  to  give  effect  to 
this  regulation,  and  will  at  once  report  to  the  Secretary  the  names  of  any 
students  who  have  not  satisfied  him  that  they  are  doing  their  work  syste- 
matically. 

Any  instructor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  may  at  any  time  exclude 
from  his  course  a  student  who  in  his  judgment  has  neglected  the  work  of 
the  course.  Such  exclusion  shall  be  reported  to  the  Academic  Board  at 
its  next  meeting. 

PROMOTION 

{By  the  term  academic  year  in  these  rules  for  promotion  is  meant  the 
period  from  the  opening  of  the  college  year  in  September  until  the  fol- 
lowing Commencement.) 

No  student  who  in  any  academic  year  fails  to  pass  in  at  least  three 
courses  with  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  one  of  these  will  be  readmitted 
to  College  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Academic  Board,  based  on 
evidence  of  some  satisfactory  work  accomplished  in  the  interval,  or  of 
illness  or  other  exceptional  circumstances. 

In  order  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class  at  the  end  of  any  academic 
year,  a  student  must  have  passed  in  that  year  in  at  least  three  courses, 
with  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two  of  these,  and  have  satisfied  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  :  — 

For  promotion  to  the  Sophomore  Class,  she  must  have  passed  in  College 
studies  amounting  to  not  less  than  three  courses,  in  at  least  two  of  which 
her  grade  is  above  D.  (For  promotion  without  a  deficiency  she  should 
have  a  total  of  four  courses,  including  French  A  or  German  A,  if  one  of 
these  is  prescribed  for  her,  and  the  prescribed  English.) 

For  promotion  to  the  Junior  Class,  she  must  have  passed  in  College 
studies  amounting  to  not  less  than  seven  courses,  in  at  least  j^t^e  of  which 
her  grade  is  above  D.  (For  promotion  without  a  deficiency  she  should 
have  a  total  of  eight  courses  and  the  prescribed  English.) 

For  promotion  to  the  Senior  Class,  she  must  have  passed  in  College 
studies  amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  courses,  in  at  least  eight  of 
which  her  grade  is  above  D.  (For  promotion  without  a  deficiency  she 
should  have  a  total  of  twelve  courses  and  the  prescribed  English) . 
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CONCENTRATION   IN   HISTORY,  GOVERNMENT,  AND 
ECONOMICS 

Beginning  with  the  Class  of  1917,  students  concentrating  in  the  Division 
of  History,  Government,  and  Economics  will  be  given  a  general  final 
examination  upon  the  field  of  their  concentration.  This  examination  will 
be  so  arranged  as  to  test  the  general  attainments  of  each  candidate  in  the 
field  covered  by  this  Division  and  also  in  a  specific  field  of  study  pursued 
by  the  student  within  the  Division.  The  specific  field  will  be  selected  by 
the  student  herself  upon  the  basis  of  her  courses  and  her  reading.  The 
following  list  gives  examples  of  such  fields  of  study,  but  is  in  no  sense 
exhaustive,  and  any  other  field  of  work  within  the  Division  may  be  pre- 
sented by  the  candidate  for  approval :  —  Ancient  History ;  American  His- 
tory and  Government ;  Modern  European  History ;  Municipal  and  State 
Government ;  International  Law  and  DiplT)macy ;  Economic  Theory ; 
Economic  History;  Applied  Economics. 

The  general  final  examination  has  been  established,  not  in  order  to  place 
an  additional  burden  upon  candidates  for  the  A.B.,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  better  correlation  of  the  student's  work,  encouraging  better 
methods  of  study,  and  furnishing  a  more  adequate  test  of  real  power  and 
attainment.  To  this  end  students  concentrating  in  the  Division  will  from 
the  beginning  of  their  Sophomore  year  have  the  guidance  and  assistance 
of  special  Tutors.  The  work  of  these  Tutors  will  be  to  guide  students  in 
their  respective  fields  of  study,  to  assist  them  in  coordinating  the  knowledge 
derived  from  different  courses,  and  to  stimulate  in  them  the  reading  habit. 
Students  will  meet  the  Tutors  in  small  groups  and  for  individual  confer- 
ences at  intervals  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  student's  work,  the 
rate  of  her  progress,  and  the  number  of  courses  which  she  may  be  taking 
in  this  Division  in  any  particular  year.  The  work  of  Tutors  will  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  conduct  of  courses,  and  the  Tutors  as  such  will 
liave  no  control  over  the  work  or  the  grades  of  any  student  in  any  college 
course.  Their  guidance  and  assistance  will  naturally  be  of  indirect  bene- 
fit to  the  student  in  her  work  in  individual  courses,  but  their  main  function 
will  be  to  lielp  the  student  and  guide  her  in  the  kind  of  reading  and 
study  whicli  will  be  most  useful  toward  her  general  progress  in  this 
Division.  The  attitude  of  the  Tutor  will  be  that  of  a  friend  rather  than 
of  a  task-master,  and  students  may  consult  him  freely  and  informally 
concerning  any  phase  of  their  work. 

VjXL'ry  student  intending  to  concentrate  in  the  Division  of  History,  (iov- 
ernment,  and  Economics  should  indicate  in  her  plan  of  study  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  slie  will  take  at  least  four  courses  and  the  Department  in 
wliich  hI)('  will  take  tli('  other  two  courses.  She  will  not  be  allowed  to  count 
toward  her  six  courses  more  tlian  two  of  the  introductory  courses,  History  1, 
(iovemnient  1,  and  Economics  A. 
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CONCENTRATION   IN   HISTORY  AND   LITERATURE 

A  student  who  wishes  to  concentrate  in  History  and  Literature  must 
select  at  least  six  courses  in  the  History  and  Literature  of  a  specified 
period  or  country.  For  one  or  two  of  these,  courses  in  Fine  Arts  or 
Philosophy  may  occasionally  be  substituted.  At  least  four  courses  must 
be  in  the  Department  of  History  or  in  one  department  of  literature ;  and 
no  more  than  two  courses  may  be  regularly  open  to  Freshmen.  The  selec- 
tion must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  the  Degree  with  Distinction 
in  History  and  Literature ;  and  the  student  must  pass  a  written  and  oral 
examination  on  her  special  field  in  order  to  obtain  her  degree. 


SECOND-YEAR   HONORS   IN   THE   CLASSICS 

Second-Year  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors  — 
are  awarded  by  the  Academic  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Classics.  These  Honors  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors, 
and  Seniors,  and  to  Special  Students  after  the  first  year ;  they  are  open  to 
Freshmen  and  to  first-year  Special  Students  by  special  permission  only. 

No  one  may  be  a  candidate  at  graduation  for  Final  Honors  in  the 
Classics*  who  has  not  taken  Second-Year  Honors. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names 
at  the  Secretary's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which 
they  present  themselves  for  examination.  Candidates  for  these  Honors 
will  designate  at  the  same  time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to 
offer  in  order  to  make  up  the  number  required. 

Second-Year  Honors  in  the   Classics  are  awarded  on  two  conditions : 

(1)  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting  to  four  courses; 

(2)  distinction  in  special  examinations.     The  special  examinations  test : 
(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight.     (The 

passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following  writers 
only :  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demosthenes ;  Terence,  Virgil, 
Horace,  0^'id,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos,  Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus.) 

{h)  Her  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

(c)  Her  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and  myth- 
ology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

These  special  examinations  are  held  in  the  last  week  in  May. 

*  For  exceptions  see  page  55. 
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HONORS    AT   GRADUATION    (FINAL   HONORS) 

Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors  —  are  awarded  by 
the  Academic  Board,  with  the  degree  *  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  great  pro- 
ficiency in  any  of  the  following  subjects  :  Semitic  Languages  and  History ; 
Indie  Philology ;  the  Classics  ;  Literature  ;  English ;  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures ;  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures ;  Music ;  Mathe 
matics;  Chemistry;  Geology. 

General  Regulations  in  Regard  to  Final  Honors 

Every  candidate  for  Honors  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular 
examinations  in  the  courses  required  of  her;  must  pass,  near  the 
close  of  the  Senior  year,  a  special  examination,  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty,  to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  her  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  which  she  offers  herself  for  Honors ;  and  must  present  such 
theses  as  may  be  called  for. 

Students  who  have  failed  to  pass  with  distinction  any  of  the  examinations 
required  for  Honors  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  make  up  their 
deficiencies  by  passing  such  additional  examinations  as  may  be  required 
of  them ;  but  no  such  permission  is  granted  for  failures  occurring  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year.  Grades  attained  in  courses  anticipated 
by  examination  are  not  counted  towards  Honors. 

Honors,  however,  will  be  given  to  graduates  not  entitled  to  them  at 
graduation  who  shall  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  for  Honors 
within  two  years  after  graduation.  They  may  also  be  taken,  at  any  time, 
with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  Honors  at 
graduation  must  present  a  written  application  f  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
before  November  1  in  her  Senior  year.  No  application  is  granted  with- 
out the  written  recommendation  of  the  instructors  in  the  Department  or 
Division  concerned. 

The  qualifications  required  for  Honors  in  the  several  subjects  are  as 
follows  :  — 

1.     Semitic  Languages  and  History 

Tlic  candidate  must  have  taken  tlic  equivalent  of  five  courses,  must 
present  a  satisfactory  thesis,  and  must  pass  an  oral  examination. 

*  IIoriorH  in  Literature,  will  be  awarded  at  graduation  only,  but  in  other  Departments 
lIonorH  will  be  ^iven  to  (graduates  not  entitled  to  them  at  graduation  who  .shall  have 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  for  IIonorH  within  two  years  after  graduation. 

t  Blank  formH  of  application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Secretary's  Oflice. 
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2.     Indic  Philology 

The  candidate  must  have  a  knowledge  of  Greek  at  least  equal  to  that 
required  for  passing  the  examination  in  Advanced  Greek  at  admission 
and  the  examination  in  one  elective  course  in  addition,  and  must  show  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  and  French.  She  must  have  taken 
the  equivalent  of  five  courses  in  Indic  Philology.  In  lieu  of  one  of  these, 
the  course  in  the  Philosophical  Systems  of  India  may  be  offered ;  and  in 
lieu  of  another,  the  course  entitled  "History  of  Religions  in  Outline." 
The  courses  entitled  "Vedic  Sanskrit,"  "Philosophical  Sanskrit,"  and 
* '  Pall "  may  be  taken  and  counted  twice .  An  oral  examination  and  a 
thesis*  are  required. 

3.     The  Classics 

A  candidate  must  offer  herself  in  the  five  subjects  stated  in  the  require- 
ments for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  the  Classics.  She  must  have  taken 
Second- Year  Honors  in  the  Classics ;  but  students  admitted  to  College  as 
Seniors,  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  may,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  the  Classics,  upon  evidence  of  good  work 
done  elsewhere,  be  admitted  to  candidacy  without  having  taken  Second- 
Year  Honors.  Candidates  are  urged  to  select  with  care  appropriate  courses 
in  subjects  other  than  the  Classics.  They  are  expected  to  consult  some 
member  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  their  programme  as  a  whole. 

4.     Literature 

These  Honors  are  administered  by  a  Committee  representing  the 
Divisions  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages.  Their  purpose  is  to  offer  a 
plan  to  encourage  the  combination  of  reading  in  the  Classics  with  reading 
in  the  Modern  Languages,  and  an  opportunity  to  count  private  reading  as 
well  as  work  done  in  connection  with  courses. 

Not  later  than  the  end  of  her  Junior  year,  the  candidate  must  present, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Honors  in  Litera- 
ture, a  programme  of  courses  and  subjects. 

The  requirements  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages,  one  Ancient 
and  one  Modern,  besides  English.     This  knowledge,  when  not  sufficiently 

*  The  subject  of  the  thesis,  with  the  certified  approval  of  an  instructor,  must  be 
reported  in  writing  at  the  Secretary's  Office  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  second 
half-year.  The  thesis,  which  should  not  exceed  7,500  words  in  length,  must  be  handed 
in  at  the  same  place  on  or  before  May  20. 

Both  the  report  and  the  thesis  should  be  plainly  addressed  in  the  case  of  Indic  Phi- 
lology, "To  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Indic  Philology" ;  in  the  case  of  English, 
"To  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  English  " ;  in  the  case  of  German  or  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures,  "To  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Modern  Languages." 
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indicated  by  the  candidate's  record  in  her  courses,  will  be  tested  by  a  special 
written  examination. 

2.  An  amount  of  reading  in  at  least  two  literatures,  one  Ancient  and 
one  Modern,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Committee.  The  total 
amount  will  ordinarily  be  equivalent  to  the  reading  done  in  six  courses. 
The  authors  from  whom  selections  should  be  made  are  in  general  those 
now  studied  in  the  courses  in  literature  in  the  two  lower  groups  of  the 
several  departments.  The  reading  need  not  be  divided  equally  between 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages.  In  so  far  as  this  reading  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  courses,  the  grades  in  those  courses  will  be  accepted  as 
suflBcient  evidence ;  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  independently,  either  in 
term-time  or  in  vacation,  it  will  be  tested  in  such  way  as  the  Committee 
may  determine. 

3.  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures,  one 
Ancient  and  one  Modern,  to  be  tested  by  an  examination. 

4.  A  thorough  study  of  two  special  subjects,  chosen  by  the  candidate, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  from  two  different  literatures,  one 
Ancient  and  one  Modern.  For  these  subjects  written  examinations  will  be 
provided.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  subjects  are  suggested : 
Homer,  Plato;  Plautus,  Cicero;  Chaucer  and  his  Period,  Shakspere,  the 
Lake  Poets  ;  Goethe,  the  German  Romantic  School ;  Holberg,  Ibsen ;  Mon- 
taigne, French  Tragedy;  Dante,  Machiavelli;  Cervantes,  Turgenef. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  subject  involving  the  study  of 
more  than  one  literature,  and  representing  both  the  Ancient  and  the 
Modern  side,  may  be  counted  as  two  subjects.  Examples  of  such  subjects 
are  :  Pastoral  Poetry,  the  Popular  Epic,  the  Influence  of  Aristotle  on  the 
Drama  in  any  Modem  Literature. 

The  examinations  will  all  be  held  towards  the  end  of  the  candidate's 
Senior  year.  In  addition  to  the  written  tests  there  will  be  a  general  oral 
examination  on  the  selected  fields  of  study. 

o.     English 

The  candidate  must  have  taken  elective  work  amounting  to  six  courses 
one  of  which  must  be  a  course  in  writing  English.  Courses  in  Com- 
jjarative  Literature  which  are  included  in  the  pamphlet  of  tlie  Department 
of  English  may  be  (;ounted  for  Honors  in  English.  If  a  candidate  has  not 
taken  English  3a,  she  must  give  evidence  of  her  ability  to  read  ordinary 
Anglo-Saxon  prose.     An  oral  examination  and  a  thesis*  are  required. 

CourscH  in  Public  Speaking  (now  English  B  and  10)  are  not  counted 
for  Honors  in  Finglish. 

•  See  foot-note,  page  64. 
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6.  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

In  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  the  candidate  must  have  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French  and  must  have  taken  five  courses 
in  the  Department,  not  more  than  one  of  which  may  be  a  course  ordinarily 
open  to  Freshmen,  and  three  other  courses  in  the  Divisions  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  from  among  those  not  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen 
(but  Greek  B  and  Latin  B  will  be  regarded  as  acceptable  courses).  Work 
done  in  other  colleges  or  privately  may  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
some  of  these  courses. 

The  candidate  must  be  able  to  write  German  with  readiness  and  correct- 
ness ;  she  must  present  a  thesis*  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  Division ;  and 
must  pass  an  examination,  orally  and  in  writing,  on  the  general  field 
covered  by  her  studies. 

7.  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

In  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  the  candidate  must  have  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Latin  and  German  and  must  have  taken  five  courses  in 
the  Department,  not  more  than  one  of  which  may  be  a  course  ordinarily 
open  to  Freshmen,  and  three  other  courses  in  the  Divisions  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages,  from  among  those  not  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen 
(but  Greek  B  and  Latin  B  will  be  regarded  as  acceptable  courses) .  Work 
done  in  other  colleges  or  privately  may  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
some  of  these  courses. 

The  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  two  of  the  Romance  Languages  and 
to  write  one  of  them  with  readiness  and  correctness.  She  must  present  a 
thesis*  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  Division,  and  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion, orally  and  in  writing,  on  the  general  field  covered  by  her  studies. 

8.     Music 

The  candidate  must  have  taken  all  the  courses,  and  must  have  passed  all 
the  examinations  with  distinction ;  she  must  also  present  original  compo- 
sitions in  strict  and  free  form. 

The  ability  to  read  French,  German,  and  Italian  is  required  of  candi- 
dates for  Honors  in  Music. 

9.  Mathematics 
The  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  the  Division  of 
Mathematics  will  recommend  for  Honors  or  Highest  Honors  students  in 
the  graduating  class  who  have  specially  distinguished  themselves  in 
Mathematics.  It  will  make  such  recommendations  on  Us  own  initiative^ 
without  application  from  students. 

*  See  foot-note,  page  54. 
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10.     Chemistry 

The  candidate  must  have  taken  five  courses  besides  Course  8.  Of 
Courses  2  and  5  only  one  may  be  counted.  One  full  course  in  Mineralog}'^, 
chosen  from  among  Courses  2,  7,  and  8,  may  be  counted,  but  not  Chemistry 
1,  ^,  la  or  B^  and  Mineralogy  2.  No  student  is  accepted  as  a  candidate 
for  Honors  unless  she  has  passed  in  both  Courses  5  and  6 ;  but  only  one 
of  these  courses  need  be  presented  among  the  five  courses  required. 

11.     Geology 

The  Division  of  Geology  includes  the  subjects  of  Geology  proper, 
Economic  Geology,  Palaeontology,  Geography,  Meteorology,  Mineralogy 
and  Petrography.  The  candidate  must  present  her  plan  of  study  for 
approval  by  the  Division  not  later  than  October  10  oi  her  final  year  of 
preparation.  The  student  must  attain  distinction  in  work  amounting  to 
five  full  courses  above  the  grade  of  those  intended  primarily  for  under- 
graduates. Any  course  under  Geology  S20  may  be  substituted  for  Geology 
20a  or  20c. 

DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR   OF   ARTS 
Conditions  of  Candidacy 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  a 
candidate  must  have  passed  in  studies  amounting  to  sixteen  courses, 
together  with  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for  her ;  making 
a  total  of  seventeen  or  seventeen  and  a  half  courses,  as  the  case  may  be. 
She  must,  moreover,  have  attained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  the  work  done  by  her  in  Radclifife  College  in  satisfaction  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  (if  she  is  conditioned  in  grades  she  must 
secure  whatever  additional  number  of  grades  above  D  the  Committee  on 
Admission  prescribed  at  the  time  she  was  admitted),  and  in  her  Senior 
year  have  passed  in  not  less  than  four  courses,  with  grades  above  D  in  at 
least  two  of  them  (or,  in  a  single  half-year,  in  not  less  tlian  four  lialf- 
courses,  with  grades  above  I)  in  at  least  two  of  them).  She  nmst  also 
fulfil  the  Rules  for  the  Choice  of  Electives,  as  stated  on  pages  46 
and   47. 

A  student  in  Kadcliffe  College  must  take,  in  eacli  academic  year,  at  least 
four  courses,  in  a/ldition  to  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for 
her;  and  (including  her  prescribed  English)  she  may  take  five,  but  not 
more,  as  regular  courses  to  be  counted  towards  the  degree.  Certain 
HtudicH  taken  in  the  summer  may  also  be  counted  towards  the  degree. 
Ar(«>rdingly,  a  student  who  enters  the  Freshman  class  without  serious 
d<'fi(i«Ticy  may  complete  the  requisiU;  number  of.  courses  in  four,  three 
;iii(|  ;i  half,  or  tliree  years. 
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A  student  may  shorten  the  requisite  period  of  residence  and  study  by 
anticipating  college  studies  at  the  time  of  her  admission  or  by  securing 
credit  for  work  satisfactorily  performed  at  another  college ;  but  no  student 
will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  until  she  has 
completed  at  least  one  year  of  residence  and  study  as  a  candidate  for  that 
degree ;  and  no  student  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  will  be  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  until  she  has  completed  three  years  of  residence 
and  study.  In  every  case  the  final  work  in  completion  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  must  be  done  in  residence  at  Radcliffe  College. 

A  candidate  who  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in 
three  years  and  a  half  may  receive  her  degree  the  following  Commencement. 
A  candidate  who  has  completed  all  the  requirements  at  the  end  of  her  third 
year  and  desires  to  graduate  without  further  residence  may,  at  her  own 
option,  either  receive  the  degree  at  that  time,  or  obtain  leave  of  absence 
during  her  fourth  year  and  take  the  degree  at  the  end  of  that  year. 


Any  student  who  has  not  complied  with  the  requirements  for  a  degree 
before  the  end  of  her  College  course  may  be  recommended  for  a  degree  in 
a  subsequent  year,  when  she  has  made  up  all  deficiencies  in  her  record 

DEGREES   WITH   DISTINCTION 

1.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Distinction  is  awarded  in  three 
grades  :  with  Distinction  (cwm  laude)^  with  High  Distinction  {magna  cum 
laude),  and  with  Highest  Distinction  {summa  cum.  laude). 

2.  Cum  laude  on  General  Studies.  A  candidate  is  recommended  for  the 
degree  cum  laude  who  has  obtained  grade  A  or  B  in  nine  courses,  but 
courses  regularly  open  to  Freshmen  count  for  this  purpose  only  as  half- 
courses.  She  must  have  obtained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds 
of  her  remaining  work. 

3.  Cum  laude  on  a  Subject  or  Related  Subjects.  A  candidate  is  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  cum  laude  who  has  completed  a  considerable  amount 
of  advanced  work  in  some  subject  or  related  subjects,  and  who  has  been 
recommended  on  the  ground  of  this  work  by  a  Division  or  a  Department, 
or  by  a  Special  Committee*  appointed  for  this  purpose.  She  must  have 
obtained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  her  remaining  work. 

4.  Magna  cum  laude  and  summa  cum,  laude.  A  candidate  otherwise 
qualified  for  the  degree  cum  laude  on  a  subject  or  related  subjects  is 
recommended  for  the  degree  magna  cum  laude  or  summa  cum  laude  who 

*  E.  g.,  the  Committee  on  Honors  in  Literature,  which  will  recommend  a  candidate 
on  studies  in  related  subjects. 
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has  been  recommended  for  either  degree  by  a  Division  or  a  Department  or 
by  a  Special  Committee  on  the  ground  of  high  distinction.  A  candidate 
for  a  degree  summa  cum  laude  must  show  marked  ability  not  only  in  her 
special  field  but  also  in  studies  outside  her  field  of  distinction.  The  re- 
commendation of  a  candidate  for  this  degree  should  come  from  the 
Department  in  which  the  candidate  has  specialized. 

5.  The  subject  or  related  subjects  in  which  the  degrees  cum  laude^ 
magna  cum  laude^  and  summa  cum  laude  are  conferred  under  sections  3 
and  4  will  be  mentioned  in  the  diploma  and  on  the  Commencement 
Programme . 

6.  A  candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  the  degree  with  distinction  in  a 
subject  or  related  subjects  may  nevertheless  receive  the  degree  without 
distinction  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Division,  Department,  or 
Committee  concerned. 

7.  A  student  intending  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  with  distinc- 
tion in  a  subject  or  related  subjects  will  record  her  name  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary.  This  she  may  do  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  her  Sopho- 
more year  (she  must  also  record  her  name  anew  each  subsequent  year), 
or  at  any  time  not  later  than  November  1st  of  the  academic  year  in  which 
she  expects  to  receive  the  degree ;  but  a  Division,  Department,  or  Special 
Committee  may  fix  as  the  latest  date  in  its  own  case  a  time  earlier  than 
November  1st  of  that  year. 

General  Regulations  for  the  Degree  vv^ith  Distinction 

1.  A  candidate  for  a  degree  with  distinction  "in  a  subject  or  related 
subjects"  shall  study  under  the  direction  of  a  Department,  Division,  or 
Special  Committee,  which  shall,  if  satisfied  with  her  work,  recommend  her 
for  that  degree.  If  her  work  be  judged  unworthy  of  distinction,  but  worthy 
of  a  degree,  this  body  may  recommend  her  for  a  degree  without  distinction. 

2.  The  candidate  shall  make  application,  not  later  than  November  1st 
of  her  last  year,  to  the  Department,  Division,  or  Committee  under  which  slie 
wishes  to  be  enrolled ;  she  shall,  at  the  same  time,  record  her  name  and 
purpose  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  Students  intending  to  become 
candidates  are  urged  to  put  themselves,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
their  Sophomore  year,  under  tlic  guidance  of  the  Department,  Division, 
or  (Jomn)itte{!  under  whidi  they  expect  to  work. 

3.  The  particuhir  l)ran(;h  of  study  to  wliich  the  student  has  devoted 
herHclf  will  be  mentioned  in  lier  diploma  and  on  tlie  Connnencement 
I^rogrutnrne. 

4.  Th(;  rcfjuirernentH  for  the;  degree  cum  laude  and  magna  cum  lav de 
are  the  Hanie.     TJie  grade  of  distinction  depends  on  tlie  excellence  of  the 
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student's  work,  as  determined  by  the  Department,  Division,  or  Committee 
in  charge. 

5.  Work  done  by  a  student,  either  in  vacations  or  in  term-time,  outside 
of  her  reguhir  courses,  may  be  treated,  in  such  manner  as  the  appropriate 
Department,  Division,  or  Committee  shall  decide,  as  part  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  with  distinction. 

6.  A  course  or  a  piece  of  outside  work  toward  a  degree  with  distinction 
will  not  be  considered  by  two  different  departments. 

7.  A  student  who  has  to  pass  a  special  examination  for  the  degree  with 
distinction  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  Division,  or  Commit- 
tee, be  excused,  during  her  last  year,  from  final  examinations  in  courses 
dealing  with  her  particular  subject. 

Requirements  of  the  Divisions  and  Departments 
Anthropology 

(1)  Four  courses  in  Anthropology. 

(2)  Four  courses  in  related  subjects,  of  which  three  must  be  courses 
not  regularly  open  to  Freshmen. 

Field  work  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  part  of  the  above  requirements. 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  examination,  on  the  general 
field  covered  by  the  courses  offered.  This  examination  may  be  either 
oral  or  written,  as  the  Division  decides. 

Biology 

(1)  Three  preparatory  courses  :  Chemistry  A ;  Physics  (7  or  1 ;  one 
course  in  Geology  and  Geography. 

(2)  Five  courses  under  the  Division  of  Biology,  of  which  two  must 
be  in  the  lower  group ;  but  one  of  the  remaining  three  courses  may  be 
replaced  by  work  amounting  to  one  course  in  any  one  or  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  :  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Geography,  Anthro- 
pology ;  or  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  Courses 
thus  substituted  for  a  course  in  Biology  must  be  selected  from  the  middle 
or  upper  groups. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  magna  cum  laude  will  be  awarded  to  those  candi- 
dates who  pass  the  eight  prescribed  courses  with  at  least  6  A's  and  2  B's. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  cum  laude  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates  who 
pass  the  eight  prescribed  courses  with  at  least  6  B's  and  2  C's. 

The  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  Biology  may  recom- 
mend for  the  degree  of  A.B.  with  Distinction  candidates  who  do  not  fall 
under  these  rules. 
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Chemistry 
For  the  Class  of  1916  : — 

(1)  Four  courses  in  Chemistry :  dealing  with  descriptive,  inorganic  and 
organic  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  and  the  elements 
of  physical  chemistry. 

(2)  Three  and  one-half  other  courses  :  one  course  (with  laboratory 
work)  in  Physics,  of  grade  above  the  requirements  for  admission  in 
Physics ;  two  and  one-half  approved  courses  in  Chemistry,  in  Physics,  or 
in  other  subjects  related  to  Chemistry  in  any  science.  An  advanced 
course  in  German  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  two  and  one-half 
approved  courses. 

New  Regulations  to  go  into  effect  with  the  Class  oj  1911 :  — 

(1)  Four  and  one-half  courses  in  Chemistry,  including  Chemistry  2,  3, 
4,  and  8  :  dealing  with  descriptive  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  analysis,  and  the  elements  of  physical  chemistry. 

(2)  Three  and  one-half  other  courses :  one  course  (with  laboratory 
work)  in  Physics,  of  grade  above  the  requirements  for  admission  in 
Physics ;  two  and  one-half  approved  courses  in  Chemistry,  in  Physics,  or 
in  other  subjects  related  to  Chemistry  in  any  science.  An  advanced 
course  in  German  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  two  and  one-half 
approved  courses. 

The  Classics 

Eight  courses,  of  which,  ordinarily,  six  should  be  courses  in  Greek  or 
Latin  literature  or  composition,  while  at  least  two  may  be  appropriate 
courses  in  History,  Philosophy,  Fine  Arts,  or  Modern  Literature.  Other 
substitutions  may  be  permitted,  and  as  the  Department  wishes  especially 
to  encourage  work  independent  of  courses,  allowance  will  be  made  for 
outside  work  or  reading. 

In  May  of  each  year  the  Department  will  liold  examinations  on  the  basis 
of  whi(;h  it  will  make  its  recommendations.  Candidates  must  offer  them- 
selves in  four  of  the  following  subjects,  including  (1)  and  (2)  :  — 

(1)  The  translation  of  Greek  authors  at  sight.  (2)  The  translation  of 
Latin  authors  at  sight.  (3)  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  (of  the  grade  of 
knowledge  reached  in  Greek  7  and  Latin  7).  (4)  Greek  Literature,  with 
alternative  questions  on  history,  philosophy,  and  antiquities.  (5)  Latin 
Literature,  with  alternative  questions  on  history,  ])liilosophy,  and  antiquities. 

(.'l.AHfilCH    AND    Pmi-OSOI'IIY 

(1)  Eight  courseH,  of  which  five  arc  to  be  in  the  Department  of  the 
ClaiuicM  (both  Greek  and  Latin)  and  three  in  the  Department  of  Thilosophy. 
(2)  A  theHi»  on  a  Hubject  (;onne(;ting  ancient  and  modern  philosophical 
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thought.     (3)  A  written  general  examination  in  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture and  philosophy. 

Classics  and  History 

(1)  Eight  courses,  of  which  five  are  to  be  in  the  Department  of  the 
Classics  (both  Greek  and  Latin)  and  three  in  the  Department  of  History. 
(2)  A  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  in  Classics  or  History.  (3)  A  written 
general  examination  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  history,  and  political 
science. 

Classics  and  Government 

(1)  Eight  courses,  of  which  five  are  to  be  in  the  Department  of  the 
Classics  (both  Greek  and  Latin)  and  three  in  the  Department  of  Govern- 
ment. (2)  A  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  in  ancient  or  modern  political 
theory  and  history.  (3)  A  written  general  examination  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  history,  and  political  science. 

Classics  and  Economics 

(1)  Eight  courses  —  five  in  the  department  of  the  Classics  (both  Greek 
and  Latin)  and  three  in  the  Department  of  Economics.  (2)  A  thesis  con- 
necting ancient  and  modern  economic  theory  or  history,  (3)  A  written 
general  examination  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  history,  and  political 
science. 

English 

(1)  Eight  elective  courses  in  English  will  ordinarily  be  required,  but 
with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Department  appropriate  courses  in  foreign 
literature,  or  in  History,  Philosophy,  or  Fine  Arts,  may  be  substituted  for 
some  of  these.  Of  the  eight  courses  required  three  shall  be  chosen  from 
the  following :  English  1,  2,  3«,  'Sb,  4,  11a,  and  lib;  but  an  approved 
reading  course  in  Greek  or  Latin  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  these  three 
courses. 

Approved  work  done  independently  by  the  candidate  may  be  accepted  in 
partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement  of  courses. 

(2)  The  candidate's  proficiency  in  composition  will  be  tested  by  an 
original  composition  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  words. 

A  special  examination  in  the  history  of  English  language  and  literature 
is  ordinarily  required. 

Fine  Arts 

Four  courses  in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  and  four  additional  courses 
in  Fine  Arts  or  related  subjects.  Ordinarily,  at  least  two  must  be  courses 
involving  drawing  as  part  of  the  work,  —  namely.  Fine  Arts  la,  2a,  2i, 
2c,  2/,  2g,  8a,  8b,  10a,  lOb,  and  20c. 
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The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  oral  examination  on  the 
field  indicated  by  the  courses  which  she  offers. 

Approved  work  done  independently  by  the  student  may  be  substituted 
for  a  part  of  the  requirements.  The  plan  of  work  for  each  year  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Division  before  the  15th  of  October. 

French  and  other  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

(1)  Four  courses  in  the  Department,  not  more  than  one  of  which  shall 
be  a  course  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen.  A  student  must  show  some 
knowledge  of  at  least  two  of  the  Romance  languages,  but  of  one  of  these 
an  elementary  knowledge  is  sufficient. 

(2)  Four  courses  in  Ancient  or  Modern  Languages,  of  which  not  more 
than  one  may  be  a  course  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen.  With  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Department  appropriate  courses  in  History,  Philosophy, 
or  Fine  Arts  may  be  substituted  for  some  of  these.  Approved  work  done 
independently  by  the  candidate  may  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  of 
the  requirement  of  courses. 

A  special  examination  in  the  history  of  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
literature  is  ordinarily  required. 

Geology 

Eight  courses,  of  which  at  least  six  must  be  in  subjects  treated  under 
the  Division  of  Geology ;  at  least  four  of  the  eight  courses  must  be  of  the 
middle  or  the  upper  group. 

Two  of  the  eight  courses  may  be  chosen  from  the  lower  or  the  middle 
group  in  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  or  Astronomy. 

Of  tlie  geological  courses  at  least  one  must  be  taken  in  the  first,  one  in 
the  second,  and  two  in  the  third  of  the  tliree  years  of  study. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

(1)  Four  courses  in  the  Department,  not  more  tlian  one  of  which  shall 
be  a  course  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen. 

(2)  Four  courses  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  of  which  not  more 
than  one  may  be  a  course  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen.  With  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Departinent  ai)i)roj)riate  courses  in  History,  PliiU)soi)hy,  or 
Fine  Arts  may  be  substituted  for  not  more  than  two  of  these  courses. 
Ai)proved  work  done  ind('j)endently  ])y  the  (candidate  may  be  accepted  as 
the  equivalent  of  one  course. 

(3)  A  thesis  or  a  special  examination  is  required  of  every  candidate. 
The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  approved  hy  the  Department,  and  the 
thesiH  must  ])e  handed  to  the  f'hairman  of  the  l)ei)artnient  not  later  than 
May  20. 
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History  and  Literature 

(1)  As  early  as  possible  in  her  College  career,  the  candidate  must  present, 
for  approval  by  the  Committee,  a  plan  of  study  which  shall  comprise  at 
least  eight  courses,  selected  from  those  offered  in  History  and  in  Litera- 
ture, —  taking  both  terms  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense.  For  one 
or  two  of  these,  courses  in  Fine  Arts  or  Philosophy  may  occasionally  be 
substituted.  No  more  than  two  courses  may  be  regularly  open  to  Fresh- 
men. These  courses  should  be  so  selected  as  to  come  under  some  general 
scheme  of  study  of  the  history  and  the  literature  either  of  a  nation  or 
of  a  period  :  for  example,  — 

The  History  and  Literature  (a)  of  Greece,  (b)  of  Rome,  (c)  of  England, 
(d)  of  France,  etc. 

The  History  and  Literature  (e)  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (/)  of  the 
Renaissance,  (g)  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  (h)  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  etc. 

Under  such  schemes  as  (c),  (g),  and  (h)^  it  is  evident  that  study  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  America  would  generally  be  included. 

The  candidate  will  normally  be  expected  to  divide  her  work  about 
equally  between  courses  in  History  and  courses  in  Literature ;  but  will 
ordinarily  include,  either  in  courses  taken  or  in  outside  reading,  the 
history  of  Philosophy  and  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  country  or  the  period 
selected  for  her  general  field  of  study. 

(2)  To  complete  her  knowledge  of  the  country  or  the  period  chosen,  the 
candidate  will  pursue  a  course  of  general  reading  both  in  the  principal 
authors  of  the  country  or  the  period  in  question  and  in  the  works  of 
standard  authorities  concerning  these  matters.  This  general  reading, 
which  may  conveniently  be  done  during  summer  vacations,  must  in  every 
case  be  approved  and  directed  by  the  Committee. 

(3)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  her  final  year  of  preparation,  the  candidate 
must  present  to  the  Committee  a  thesis,  the  subject  of  which  has  been 
approved,  on  some  special  topic  within  her  general  field  of  study.  At 
some  subsequent  time  appointed  by  the  Committee,  the  candidate  must 
present  herself  before  them  for  general  examination  —  written  and  oral  — 
concerning  her  whole  field  of  study. 

(4)  A  candidate  who  has  satisfied  the  Committee  of  her  proficiency  will 
be  recommended  by  them  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  History  and 
Literature,  and  may  be  excused  from  the  final  examinations  in  her  Senior 
year  in  the  courses  offered  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction. 

The  Committee  on  Degrees  with  Distinction  in  History  and  Literature 
will  gladly  advise  students  in  regard  to  other  possible  combinations, 
such,  for  example,  as  Philosophy  and  History. 
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History,  Government,  and  Economics 

Not  later  than  November  1  of  her  final  year  of  preparation,  the  candidate 
must  present,  for  approval  by  the  Division,  a  plan  of  study,  which  shall 
comprise  at  least  seven  courses,  selected  from  those  offered  by  the  Divi- 
sion, and  not  including  more  than  two  from  the  three  introductory  courses, — 
History  1,  Government  1,  and  Economics  A.  This  plan  of  study  may, 
however,  with  the  approval  of  the  Division,  include  related  courses 
offered  by  other  Departments,  and  also,  by  special  vote  of  the  Division, 
suitable  work  done  outside  of  regular  courses.  If  four  or  more  of  the 
seven  courses  are  courses  in  History,  the  candidate,  if  successful,  will  be 
recommended  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  History ;  if  four  or  more 
of  them  are  courses  in  Economics,  she  will  be  recommended  for  the 
Degree  with  Distinction  in  Economics ;  if  four  or  more  of  them  are 
courses  in  Government,  she  will  be  recommended  for  the  Degree  with 
Distinction  in  Government. 

Besides  this  minimum  requirement,  the  candidate  may  indicate  in  her 
plan  of  study  any  additional  work  done  in  History,  Government,  Eco- 
nomics, or  in  related  subjects.  The  character  and  range  of  this  work  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  recommendation  for  the  Degree 
with  Distinction. 

Not  later  than  May  1  of  her  Senior  year,  the  candidate  will  present  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Division  a  thesis;  and  she  will  be  required  to  pass 
an  oral  examination  on  the  general  field  covered  by  the  courses  she  offers, 
or  on  such  portion  of  the  field  as  the  Division  may  determine.  Successful 
candidates  at  the  oral  examination  will  be  excused  from  the  final  exami- 
nations in  their  Senior  year  in  the  courses  offered  for  the  Degree  with 
Distinction  ;  and  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  oral  examination  may  be 
recommended  by  the  Division  for  the  ordinary  degree  without  taking  the 
final  examinations  in  such  courses. 

Literature 

(1)  Six  courses  in  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern,  chosen,  in 
general,  from  the  lower  and  middle  groups  in  the  several  departments 
offering  such  coUrses.  The  work  need  not  be  evenly  divided  between 
the  ancient  and  tl)e  modern  languages,  but  not  less  than  two  courses  should 
be  offered  in  either  field.  Independent  reading  done  by  the  student  may  be 
HubHtituted  for  some  or  all  of  the  six  courses.  The  candidate  nmst  have  a 
gorxl  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  ancient  language  and  at  least  one 
modern  language  bcHides  English.  There  will  l)e  a  written  test  and  a 
general  oral  examination. 
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(2)  A  thorough  study  of  two  special  subjects  chosen  by  the  candidate, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  from  two  different  literatures,  one 
ancient  and  one  modern.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  single 
subject,  involving  a  study  of  both  ancient  and  modern  literature,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  two.  This  work  may  be  done  partly  or  wholly  in 
courses,  in  addition  to  the  required  six.  It  will  be  tested  by  written 
examination. 

(3)  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures,  one 
ancient  and  one  modern.  This  knowledge  may  be  acquired  partly  or 
wholly  in  additional  courses. 

Mathematics 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction,  a  stu- 
dent must  have  been  known  to  the  Division  for  at  least  the  last  year 
of  her  college  course,  and  preferably  for  two  years,  as  having  chosen 
Mathematics  and  subjects  related  to  Mathematics  for  a  principal  j&eld  of 
work,  and  must  have  carried  on  her  studies  in  that  field  with  the  approval  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Division.  At  least  five  courses  in  Mathematics 
and  related  subjects,  creditably  passed  (not  including  any  course  regu- 
larly open  to  Freshmen),  will  be  required ;  and  each  student's  programme 
must  exhibit  a  consistent  and  sufficient  plan  of  work,  and  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  Division  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  June 
of  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  the  student  is  to  come  up  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree.  It  is  recommended  that  the  programme  be  submitted 
at  an  earlier  date,  with  the  understanding  that  modifications  may  after- 
wards be  accepted. 

Of  the  courses  offered,  at  least  three  must  be  in  Mathematics  proper ; 
the  rest  may  be  in  Mathematics,  or  in  Astronomy,  or  in  Physics,  or  in 
some  other  subject  related  to  Mathematics,  or  may  be  divided  between 
two  branches  of  study. 

A  student  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  Division,  undertake  an 
advanced  special  piece  of  work,  outside  of  her  courses,  to  be  done  during 
her  last  two  college  years,  and  such  work  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Division,  be  counted  towards  Distinction ;  its  quality  and  amount  being 
tested  either  by  a  special  examination,  by  a  thesis,  or  by  presenta- 
tion at  the  Mathematical  Club,  as  shall  be  judged  expedient  by  the 
Division. 

The  Division  reserves  the  power  of  exercising  an  independent  judgment 
in  each  case ;  but  it  must  always  be  satisfied  that  the  programme  offered 
furnishes  a  sufficient  basis  for  Distinction  in  Mathematics,  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  student's  work  justifies  her  recommendation  for  such 
Distinction. 
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The  Division  holds  no  special  examination  for  Distinction,  other  than 
that  on  a  candidate's  special  work.  But  an  application  from  a  candidate 
to  substitute  a  thesis  or  special  examination  for  any  of  her  examinations 
in  courses  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Division, 

Mathematics  and  Education 


i 


1 

i 


This  degree,  which  is  intended  to  represent  special  preparation  for  the  •; 

work  of  teaching  Mathematics  in  secondary  schools,  is  administered  by  a  i 
standing  committee  of  three  under  the  following  rules  :  — 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  this  degree  the  student  must  have  been  < 

known  to  the  Committee  as  a  candidate  during  at  least  the  last  two  years  ] 

of  her  course,  and  she  must  have  carried  on  her  studies  in  her  chosen  field  j 

under  the  guidance  of  the  Committee.  \ 

The  degree  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  following  courses  :  —  ■■- 

1.  Mathematics  and  allied  subjects.  m 

(a)  A  course  or  half-course  in  Descriptive  Geometry.  "^ 

(6)  Three  and  one-half  courses  in  Mathematics  above  the  Fresh-  '' 

man  courses.     The  choice  must  include  Mathematics  2,  2a, 

or  2&. 
(c)   Physics  C  or  its  equivalent. 
{d)  A  course  in  Astronomy. 

The  student  is  advised  to  include  the  course  in  modern  geometry  (Math-  'j 
ematics  3)  among  her  elective  courses.  She  should  in  any  case  consult  the  \ 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  before  finally  making  up  her  programme.         jk^ 

2.  Education.  ^ 

(a)  A    general    introductory   half-course    in   Education    (Educa- 

tion A). 

(b)  A  course  in  secondary  education,  witli  ol)servation  of  schools 

(Education  36)  ;  and,  for  students  without  experience  in 
teaching,  a  half-course  in  teaching  under  supervision 
(Education  9). 
Students  who  have  luid  experience  in  ti'acliing  will  be  re- 
quired to  8ul)Ktitute  for  Education  9  another  half-ciourse  in 
Education.  All  students  are  advised  to  take,  if  possible,  a 
course  in  the  history  of  education  or  in  the  general  theory 
of  education, 

Tlic  Committee  reserves  tlic  power  of  exercising  an  independent  judg- 
ment in  eaeli  case;  l)ut  it  must  always  be  satisfied  that  the  i)r()gramnie 
offered  furnisheM  a  suffleient  basis  for  distinction,  and  tliat  tlie  quality  of 
the  ntudent'ii  work  justifies  her  recommendation. 
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Music 


(1)  Eight  approved  courses,  five  of  which  shall  be  in  Music  (including 
Music  1,  2,  5,  and  6),  and  three  in  Modern  Languages,  —  German,  French, 
and  Italian.  Those  who  show  that  they  have  acquired  outside  the  college 
course  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Harmony  will  not  be  required  to  take 
Music  1.  The  same  rule  applies  to  Music  2.  Students  who  intend  to 
become  candidates  should  confer  with  their  instructor  at  the  opening  of 
the  Sophomore  year. 

(2)  One  or  more  special  original  compositions  in  large  form  must  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  before  May  10  of  the  Senior  year. 

Natural  History 

Eight  courses  in  the  sciences  are  required,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be 
in  the  Divisions  of  Geology  and  Biology.  Of  the  eight  courses  not  less 
than  three  must  be  in  the  middle  or  higher  groups,  and  not  less  than  one 
must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  Divisions  of  Geology  and  Biology.  The 
Chairmen  of  the  Divisions  of  Geology  and  Biology  are  a  Committee  to 
supervise  the  work  of  candidates. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  magna  cum  laude  will  be  awarded  to  those  candi- 
dates who  pass  the  eight  prescribed  courses  with  at  least  6  ^'s  and  2  ^'s. 

The  degree  of  A.B.ci^wi  laude  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates  who 
pass  the  eight  prescribed  courses  with  at  least  6  5's  and  2  C"s. 

Philosophy 

(1)  As  early  as  possible  in  her  College  career  the  candidate  must  present, 
for  approval  by  the  Department,  a  plan  of  study  which  shall  comprise  at 
least  eight  courses,  selected  with  a  view  to  forming  a  unified  programme. 
Of  these  eight  courses,  at  least  four  must  be  courses  in  Philosophy ;  the 
remainder  may  be  courses  in  allied  subjects.  Usually  not  more  than  two 
of  these  courses  shall  be  chosen  from  among  those  regularly  open  to 
Freshmen. 

(2)  The  list  of  "Additional  Courses  "  mentioned  in  the  Division  An- 
nouncement is  intended  to  suggest  suitable  allied  courses,  but  the  candidate 
is  not  restricted  to  courses  in  this  list.  It  is  required  only  that  the  courses 
offered  in  other  than  philosophical  subjects  shall  be  closely  related  in 
interest  and  subject-matter  to  the  candidate's  philosophical  courses.  The 
Division  does  not  insist  on  a  specialization  in  technical  philosophy,  but  is 
glad  to  consider  programmes  in  which  philosophy  is  united  with  literature, 
history,  economics,  political  science,  physics,  biology,  history  of  religions, 
etc.     Such  programmes  must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Division 
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not  later  than  November  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  completes 
her  work  for  the  degree. 

(3)  To  supplement  her  programme,  and  to  enlarge  her  knowledge  of  her 
subject,  the  candidate  will  pursue  a  course  of  general  reading  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department.  This  general  reading  may  conveniently  be 
done  during  summer  vacations. 

(4)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  her  final  year  of  preparation,  the  candidate 
must  present  to  the  Committee  a  thesis,  the  subject  of  which  has  been 
approved,  on  some  special  topic  within  her  general  field  of  study.  At 
some  subsequent  time  appointed  by  the  Committee,  the  candidate  must 
present  herself  before  them  for  general  examination  —  either  written,  or 
oral,  or  both  —  concerning  her  Avhole  field  of  study. 

(5)  A  candidate  who  has  satisfied  the  Department  of  her  proficiency  will 
be  recommended  by  them  for  the  degree  with  distinction  in  Philosophy, 
and  may  be  excused  from  the  final  examinations  in  her  Senior  year  in  the 
courses  offered  for  the  degree  with  distinction. 

Philosophy  and  Classics 

(1)  Five  philosopliical  courses  and  three  classical  courses,  at  least  one 
of  which  should  be  in  Greek.  (2)  A  thesis  on  a  subject  connecting 
ancient  and  modern  philosophical  thought.  (3)  A  special  examination 
of  some  character  will  be  required. 

Philosophy  and  Economics 

(1)  This  degree  is  intended  to  represent  special  attainment  in  the  study 
of  social  problems,  theoretical  and  practical. 

(2)  As  early  as  possible  in  her  College  career,  and  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  of  her  final  year,  the  candidate  must  present  a  plan  of  study  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Degrees  with  Distinction  in  Philosophy 
and  pyconomics. 

(3)  Such  a  i)lan  must  comprise  at  least  eiglit  courses,  of  wliich  at  least 
two  must  be  in  (1)  Philosophy,  (2)  Social  Ethics,  and  (3)  Economics, 
respectively.  Of  these  courses  at  least  one  in  each  of  these  groups  and 
at  least  six  in  all  must  be  of  the  grade  not  open  to  Freshmen.  The 
courses  in  Economics  and  Philosophy  which  form  a  part  of  the  plan 
must  be  approved  by  the;  Committee  as  suital)le  to  the  general  purposes 
of  the  degree. 

(i)  Not  later  than  May  1  of  her  finiil  year,  the  candidate;  nmst  submit 
a  thcMiH  on  some  topic  in  social  theory  or  practice.  The  subject  must  be 
approved  by  the  Committee  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second 
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half  of  the  candidate's  final  year.  This  thesis  may,  with  the  instructors' 
permission,  replace  the  regular  thesis  work  connected  with  the  courses 
which  the  candidate  is  taking. 

(5)  At  some  date  after  May  1  of  the  candidate's  final  year,  she  will  be 
examined  on  the  field  covered  by  the  courses  which  she  offers  in  her  plan 
of  study.  With  the  consent  of  the  instructors  concerned  she  may  be 
excused  from  the  final  examinations  in  those  courses  of  her  programme 
which  fall  in  her  final  year. 

Philosophy  and  Literature,  and  Philosophy  and  History 

These  degrees  are  administered  by  the  special  Committee  on  Degrees 
with  Distinction  in  History  and  Literature. 

Physics 

(1)  Three  courses  in  Physics  chosen  from  the  middle  and  upper  groups. 

(2)  Two  courses  in  Mathematics  :  one  must  be  Mathematics  2 ;  the  other 
may  be  either  Mathematics  4  or  5. 

(3)  One  approved  course  in  Physics,  Mathematics,  or  Chemistry. 

The  Division's  recommendation  of  any  candidate  will  be  determined  by 
the  character  of  her  work  in  the  field  of  study  described  above  and  by 
general  impressions  as  to  her  ability  and  attainments. 

Semitic  Languages  and  History 

(1)  Six  Semitic  courses,  of  which  at  least  three  shall  be  language  courses 
chosen  from  not  more  than  two  languages. 

(2)  A  course  in  Latin  and  one  in  Greek,  to  be  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Semitic  Languages. 

A  special  examination  will  be  given ;  but  at  the  discretion  of  the  Divi- 
sion, a  candidate  who  takes  all  the  regular  examinations  may  be  relieved 
of  this  special  test. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Admission 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College,  and  Graduates  of  other  Colleges 
of  good  standing  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  character  and  qualifi- 
cations, are  admitted  without  examination  as  Graduate  Students  in  Radcliffe 
College. 

An  application  for  admission  may  be  made  by  filling  a  registration  blank 
and  depositing  it  at  the  oflSce.  If  the  applicant  is  not  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe 
College,  she  must  also  file,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Academic  Board, 
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satisfactory  certificates  of  scholarship  and  character;  and  if  she  holds  a  degree  j 
from  any  institution,  she  must  present  diplomas  or  official  certificates,  ', 
sufficient  to  furnish  evidence  of  her  holding  such  degree  or  degrees.  ] 

Admission  as  a  Graduate  Student  does  not  imply  admission  to  candidacy  '. 
for  a  Degree. 

Graduate  Students,  not  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Radcliffe  College,  who  wish  '' 
to  become  candidates  for  any  degree,  should  make  early  application,  at  the  ; 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  if  possible,  in  order  to  learn  the  conditions  ' 
under  which  they  may  be  accepted  as  qualified  for  candidacy.  .^ 

I 

Residence  " 

Graduate  Students  are  required  to  be  in  regular  attendance  on  the  exer-  ■ 

cises  in  some  course  or  courses  of  instruction,  and  to  do  all  the  required  ♦ 

work  (including  all  examinations)  in  the  courses  which  they  elect;    or  to  \ 

carry  on  regular  work  in  some  Laboratory  or  Musemn  or  in  the  Library,  ' 

under  the  frequent  inspection  and  criticism  of  some  specified  instructor  or  ' 
instructors. 

Studies 

The  instruction  open  to  students  in  Radcliffe  College  is  arranged  in  one    1 
list  of  Courses  of  Instruction,  consisting  of  Full  Courses  and  Half-Courses.    - 
These  are  distributed  into  three  groups  in  the  several  branches  of  study, 
namely, 

(1)  Courses  designed  primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

(2)  Courses  for  Undergraduates  and  Graduates.  V 
(3).  Courses  primarily  for  Graduates.  ^ 

Any  course  (or  half-course)  in  the  list  is  open  to  all  graduate  students  who 
present  sufficient  evidence  of  qualification  for  that  course.  It  is  sometimes 
advisable,  and  is  not  unusual,  for  a  graduate  student  to  choose  some  of  her 
studies  from  the  Lower,  or  Undergraduate  Group;  but  such  studies  are  not 
ordinarily  counted  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  Many  of  the  studies  of  the 
Middk'  Group  are  distinctly  of  graduate  grade,  in  the  sense  of  being  in 
advance  of  such  as  are  ordinarily  jjursuod  for  a  Bachelor's  degree.  They 
are  thorough  and  comprehensive  courses,  characterized  by  advanced  methods* 
of  instruction  and  study;  and  are  in  fact  largely  chosen  by  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  found  suitable  to  their  needs.  To  sonu^  of  these  courses,  under- 
grswluates  are  admitted  only  by  special  leave  of  the  instructor.  To  the 
courHCH  of  the  Upper  Group,  undergraduatcrs  are  admitted  only  on  the 
recommendation  of  tlje  instrudor. 

Among   the   higher  courses  of   instruction  —  of  the  Middle  and   Upper  I 
(iroui)s  —  in   nearly  <very  department  of  study,  are  Courses  of  Jlesearch 
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and  Seminaries,  for  students  who  wish  to  do  special  work  of  an  advanced 
character.  These  coiu'ses  are  carried  on  under  various  plans  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  several  departments,  but  always  with  the  object  of  affording 
opportunity  for  regular  independent  study. 

A  complete  years  work  for  a  graduate  student  regularly  consists  of  four 
full  courses  of  instruction,  of  advanced  grade,  or  of  their  equivalent  in  courses 
and  half-courses,  pursued  throughout  an  academic  year.  K  the  work  is  to 
be  counted  toward  a  degree  it  must  be  completed  with  distinction.  All 
the  work  required  in  such  courses  must  be  done,  and  all  the  examinations 
must  be  passed,  unless  the  student  has  leave  from  the  Academic  Board, 
vnth.  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  to  omit  some  part  of  the  ordinary 
requirement. 

Every  graduate  student  is  required  to  file  a  list  of  her  studies  for  the 
year  (or  at  least  for  the  first  half-year),  at  the  time  she  registers,  or  within 
two  days  thereafter,  with  the  Secretary.  In  the  preparation  of  this  list 
she  is  advised  to  consult  ^"ith  the  instructors  or  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Division  or  Department  concerned.  If  a  change  in  the  list  is  subsequently 
made,  ^^Titten  notice  must  be  filed  at  the  office. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  devote  her  time,  largely  or  wholly,  to  special 
study  of  an  advanced  character  may  count  a  course  embracing  such  study 
as  equivalent  to  more  than  one  course,  up  to  a  complete  year's  work,  or 
may  carry  on  such  study  outside  and  in  place  of  the  regular  courses,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  some  specified  instructor  or  instructors. 
In  either  case,  the  substitution  proposed  must  have  the  approval  or  con- 
sent in  vyriting  of  the  instructor  or  instructors  concerned;  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  Academic  Board  is  required. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  ordinary  requirement  for  the  degree  of  ]\L\ster  of  Arts  for  a  gradu- 
ate of  an  approved  College  who  is  well  prepared  for  advanced  study  in 
her  special  subject  consists  of  at  least  one  year  of  residence  and  study  devoted 
to  advanced  work  approved  by  the  Academic  Board  of  Radclife  College  as 
affording  suitable  preparation  for  the  degree  and  completed  with  high  credit. 
Other  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  degree  on  conditions  to  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case. 

All  candidates  must  possess  an  elementary  knowledge  of  two  modern 
foreign  languages,  ordinarily  French  and  German. 

The  programme  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  form  a 
consistent  plan  of  work  pursued  with  some  definite  aim,  whether  it  lies 
wholly  in  a  single  department  or  field  of  study,  or  in  more  than  one.  This 
work  may  be  done  either  in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  regular  courses  of 
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instruction,  or  independently  of  them.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  carried 
on  under  the  guidance  of  some  specified  instructor.  Programmes  should  be 
submitted  early  in  the  academic  year,  and  no  program  will  ordinarily  be 
approved  that  is  received  after  January  15  of  the  academic  year  in  which 
the  degree  is  to  be  taken. 

No  student  may  count  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  courses  which 
she  has  taken  as  an  undergraduate. 

DEGREE  OF  ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS 
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The  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  is  conferred  upon  students  who  have    'i 
attended  the  class  exercises,  completed  the  other  work,  and  passed  the     ^ 
examinations  in  extension  courses   (including  summer  courses)   equal  in 
number  and  standard  to  the  courses  required  of  a  resident  student  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.    No  entrance  examination  is  required  of  candi-     I 
dates  for  this  degree. 

The  degree  is  administered  under  the  following  rules:  - 

1.  For  the  degree  of  A.A.  a  candidate  is  required  to  pass  in  studies  amount- 
ing to  the  same  number  of  courses  as  is  regularly  required  for  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  of  which  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  five  full  courses  shall  be     , 
courses  given  by  oflBcers  of  instruction  of  Harvard  University  or  in  the     \ 
Harvard  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  Of  these  courses,  one  shall  be  taken  from  each  of  the  following  four 
groups  of  subjects: 

(a)  Language,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Music. 

(b)  Natural  Sciences. 

(c)  History,  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

(d)  Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

3.  Not  more  than  five  of  these  courses  shall  be  elementary  courses  in  any 
one  department. 

The  courses  accepted  for  this  degree  comprise  nearly  all  the  courses  of  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  together  with  the  courses 
given  in  Boston  under  the  Commission  on  Extension  Courses.  Radcliffe 
courses,  when  taken  by  special  students,  will  also  be  accepted  for  the  degree 
of  A.A. 

Women  who  hold  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  from  Radcliffe  College 
are  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
U>  sturjy  for  thrr  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Courses  leading  toward  the  degree 
of  A.A.  are  accepted  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  in  fulfilment  of  the 
academic  requirements  for  the  promotion  of  teachers,  and  the  degree  is 
arrepted,  equally  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  as  qualifying  candidates  for 
examination  for  a  high-school  teacher's  certificate  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
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TUITION  FEES 

The  annual  tuition  fee  for  a  student  doing  full  work  is  two  hundred  dollars, 
in  addition  to  the  special  laboratory  fees  named  below.  It  is  payable  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  on  October  1,  seventy-five  dollars  on 
February  1.  Each  student  registered  in  Radcliffe  College  is  also  required  to 
pay  an  Agassiz  House  fee  of  $5.  This  amount  will  be  charged  on  the  first 
term  bill  of  each  year. 

For  those  students  who  are  permitted  by  the  Academic  Board  to  take  less 
than  fom*  courses,  two-thirds  of  the  fee  is  payable  on  October  1,  the  remain- 
uig  third  on  February  1,  except  that  those  who  are  charged  $60  or  less 
shall  pay  the  whole  amount  on  October  1.    The  charges  are  as  follows:  — 

For  any  regular  course,  not  a  laboratory  course  or  course  of  research 
sixty  dollars',  for  any  half -course,  not  a  laboratory  course,  thirty  dollars; 
for  a  course  of  research  or  for  a  laboratory  course,  besides  the  special  labora- 
tory fees,  a  smn  equal  to  the  fee  for  one,  two,  or  more  courses,  according 
to  the  number  of  courses  to  which  the  Academic  Board  shall  consider  it 
equivalent  as  part  of  the  student's  work  for  the  year.  But  the  minimum 
fee  charged  for  any  student  i&  forty  dollars,  and  the  maximum  fee,  in  addition 
to  the  special  laboratory  fees,  is  two  hundred  dollars,  covering  any  number 
of  courses  that  a  student  is  permitted  to  take. 

Students  in  laboratory  courses  pay  in  addition  a  special  laboratory  fee 
of  ten  or  five  dollars  for  each  course  and  oifive  dollars  or  two  and  a  half  dollars 
for  each  half-course. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  for  any  shorter  time  than  a  whole  academic 
year,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Academic  Board. 

A  student  doing  full  work  and  therefore  liable  for  the  full  tuition  fee  of 
two  hundred  dollars  is  entitled  to  a  partial  remission  of  fee  in  case  of  properly 
notified  withdrawal  from  college  or  protracted  absence,  as  follows:  if  she 
withdraws  in  the  course  of  the  academic  year  she  is  charged  only  to  the  end 
of  the  third  in  which  she  withdraws,  provided  that  before  that  time  she 
gives  written  notice  of  her  withdrawal  to  the  Dean;  otherwise  she  is  charged 
to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  wTitten  notice  is  given. 

If  she  is  absent  with  the  consent  of  the  Academic  Board  for  three  consecu- 
tive months  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  fifty  dollars  from  the  year's 
tuition  fee;  if  she  is  absent  for  the  whole  year,  not  including  the  mid-year 
and  final  examinations  or  either  of  them,  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of 
one  himdred  and  fifty  dollars  provided  she  has  given  in  either  case  previous 
notice  of  her  intended  absence  to  the  Dean. 

In  the  case  of  students  liable  for  less  than  the  full  fee  of  two 
hundred  dollars  no  deduction  is  made  for  absence  or  withdrawal. 
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No  student  is  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  fee  on  account  of  withdrawal  from 
a  course  or  courses  after  the  year  has  begun  unless  she  withdraws  from  the 
college  and  then  only  if  she  has  been  doing  full  work. 

No  claim  for  deduction  of  fee  will  be  considered  if  presented  after  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  absence  or  withdrawal  took  place. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after  October  15th 
in  any  year  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  for  that  year  have  been  paid; 
and  similarly  no  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after 
March  1st  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  have  been  paid;  and  in  no 
event  is  any  degree  conferred  unless  all  dues  to  the  College  have  been  paid 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  Commencement  Day. 
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The  legal  title  of  the  Corporation  (to  be  used  in  making  gifts  and 
bequests)  is  "Radcliffe  College."  Radcliffe  College  should  be  de- 
scribed as  *'  established  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts." 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


The  College  buildings  are  open  to  visitors  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  College,  both  in  vacations  and  in  term-time;  though  students 
only  are  admitted  to  the  classrooms  during  the  hours  of  lectures. 

The  Laboratories  of  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Physiology 
are  in  buildings  on  the  grounds. 

The  Laboratories  of  Botany  and  ZoSlogy  occupy  quarters  in  the 
University  Museum  on  Oxford  Street. 

The  G3mmasitmi  is  open  to  all  students  without  charge. 

The  Dean  and  the  Secretary  may  be  consulted  at  Fay  House  during 
term-time,  and  special  appointments  may  be  made  as  required. 


The  Academic  year  begins  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  September.  In  1917  it  is  September  24.  Students  report  for 
registration  before  1  p.m.  of  that  day.  Students  from  a  distance  are 
allowed  to  register  Tuesday  morning. 

The  summer  vacation  begins  at  Commencement,  and  ends  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  September. 

The  Christmas  recess  is  from  "December  23, 1917,  to  January  2, 1918 
Inclusive. 

The  Spring  recess  in  1918  is  from  April  14  to  April  20,  inclusive. 
1917. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO 
RADCLIFFE    COLLEGE 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Radcliffe  College,  the  successor  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate 
Instruction  of  Women,  offers  systematic  collegiate  instruction  to  women 
under  the  professors  and  other  teachers  of  Harvard  University.  More 
than  a  hundred  instructors  of  the  University  are  teachers  in  Radcliffe 
College. 

Fay  House,  10  Garden  Street,  contains  the  offices  and  several  of  the  reci- 
tation-rooms. The  other  recitation-rooms,  the  library,  and  the  gymnasium 
are  near  Fay  House.  The  College  has  five  laboratories,  of  Astronomy, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Phj^siology,  and  Biology.  The  collections  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology,  the  University  Museums  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Mineral- 
ogy, the  Semitic  Museum,  and  the  Germanic  Museum  are  also  open  to 
the  students;  and,  by  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
the  students  have  the  use  of  the  University  Library,  containing  754,934 
volumes.  Opportunities  for  study  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the 
Botanic  Garden,  and  the  Herbarium  are  also  afforded. 

The  requirements  for  admission  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  are  identical 
with  those  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  The  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  Radcliffe  College  correspond  to  both  "  Undergraduate "  and 
"  Graduate  "  courses  offered  by  Harvard  University,  and  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  enable  a  woman  to  perform  the  work  required  by  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  In  addition  to  these,  graduate 
students  in  Radcliffe  College  have  access  to  a  large  number  of  graduate 
courses  in  Harvard  University.  The  examinations  are  the  same  in  both 
institutions,  and  the  diplomas  conferring  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  and 
Ph.D.  are  countersigned  by  the  President  of  Harvard  University  as  a 
guarantee  that  these  degrees  are  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  degrees 
given  by  the  University,  and  bear  the  University  seal. 

For  information  concerning  admission,  opportunities  for  instruction,  and 
requirements  for  degrees,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
10  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


RADCLIFFE   COLLEGE 
TUITION 

Fees 

The  annual  tuition  fee  for  a  student  doing  full  work  is  $200,  in  addition 
to  special  laboratory  fees. 

A  student  who  is  permitted  by  the  Academic  Board  to  take  less  than  four 
courses  pays  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  course  ($40  for  one  half-course  taken 
alone). 

Each  student  registered  in  Radcliffe  College  is  also  required  to  pay  an 
Agassiz  House  fee  of  $5.  This  amount  will  be  charged  on  the  first  term  bill 
of  each  year. 

Time  of  Payment 

Of  the  tuition  fee  $125  is  payable  on  October  15  and  the  balance  on  March  1. 
A  student  taking  two  courses  or  less  must  pay  the  entire  fee  by  October  15. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise  after  October  15th  in  any  year  unless 
all  bills  previously  rendered  for  that  year  have  been  paid;  and  similarly  no  student  is  permitted 
to  attend  any  college  exercise  after  March  1st  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  have  been 
paid;  and  in  no  event  is  any  degree  conferred  unless  all  dues  to  the  College  have  been  paid 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  Commencement  Day. 

Remission  of  Fee 

A  student  taking  two  courses  or  less  is  entitled  to  no  remission  of  fee  on 
account  of  reduction  of  work  or  withdrawal  from  College. 

All  other  students  are  entitled  to  a  partial  remission  of  fee,  as  follows:  if 
the  student  withdraws  during  the  academic  year  she  is  charged  only  to  the 
end  of  the  third  in  which  she  withdraws,  provided  that  before  that  time  she 
gives  written  notice  of  her  withdrawal  to  the  Dean;  otherwise  she  is  charged 
to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written  notice  is  given. 

No  claim  for  deduction  of  fee  will  be  considered  if  presented  after  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  absence  or  withdrawal  took  place. 

ADMISSION 

rj'be  Iludclifre  rc<)iiirenicrits  for  admission  being  the  same  as  llios'*  of  Harvard  College  I  he 
following  is  a  reprint,  with  cerl.'iin  omissions,  from  the  Harvard  (!al!iloguo  of  li)l(l-17.) 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  Harvard  College  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  ordinarily  pa.ss  examinations  for  admi.sslon;  but  if  he  comes  from 
another  college  or  scientific  .school,  he  may  be  admitted  without  examination, 
provided  he  has  completed  creditably  not  less  than  one  year  of  college  work. 
For  the  admission  of  students  from  other  colleges  and  .scientific  schools,  see 
page  47. 
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(Reprinted  from  the  Harviird  Catalogue.) 

In  June,  all  examinations  for  admission  are  conducted  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

In  September,  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  College  and  are  held 
in  Cambridge  only.  The  only  papers  used  in  September  are  Comprehensive 
papers  prepared  by  the  same  Committees  of  the  Board  that  prepare  the 
Comprehensive  papers  for  Jime.  Candidates  for  admission  by  the  Old  Plan 
will  be  permitted  to  use  these  papers  to  establish  credit  in  any  admission 
subjects  covered  by  them. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN   CLASS 

There  are  two  plans  of  admission  to  Harvard  College. 

OLD   PLAN 

To  be  admitted  under  this  plan  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Harvard  College 
a  candidate  must  present  himself  for  examination  in  certain  studies.  These 
studies  must  amount  to  sixteen  and  one-half  units  of  school  work,  except 
that  candidates  who  present  both  Elementary  Latin  and  Elementary  Greek 
will  be  admitted  without  conditions  on  fifteen  and  one-half  units  of  school 
work.  In  not  less  than  five  units  a  candidate  must  pass  examinations  with 
grades  that  are  "satisfactory"  as  distinguished  from  grades  that  are 
"merely  passable." 

The  figures  at  the  right  of  admission  studies  indicate  their  unit  values. 

Prescbibed  Studies 
English  (3). 
Foreign  Languages: 

For  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

Either  Elementary  Greek  (2),  or  Elementary  Latin  (3),  and  Ele- 
mentary German  (2),  or  Elementary  French  (2),  or  Spanish  (2). 
History:  — 

Any  one  of  the  following:  — 

Ancient  History  (1),  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  (1),  Modern 
European  History  (1),  English  History  (1),  American  History 
and  Civil  Government  (1). 
Mathematics:  — 

Both  of  the  following:  — 

Elementary  Algebra  (1^),  Plane  Geometry  (1). 
Science:  — 

One  unit  of  school  work  chosen  from  the  following:  — 

Physics  (1),  Chemistry  (1),  Geography  (^),  Botany  (1),  Zoology 
(1),  Biology  (1). 


(Reprinted  from  the  Harvard  Catalogue.) 


Elective  Work 

Sufficient  additional  subjects  chosen  from  the  complete  list  below  to 
make  up  the  total  of  sixteen  and  one-half  (or  fifteen  and  one-half)  units  as 
required  above. 

Complete  List  of  Admission  Studies  (Old  Plan)   with  the  Board 
Examinations  which  Represent  them 


Harvard  Admission  Studies 
Elementary  English  (3) 


Elementary  Greek  (2) 


Advanced  Greek  (1) 


Elementary  Latin  (3) 


Board  Examinations 
English. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

2.  Literature. 

English  (Comprehensive  Examina- 
tion. 
Greek.     {These  must  be  offered  the  same 
year.) 

A2.   Greek  Composition. 

BG.   Xenophon,  and    Translation    at 
Sight  of  Greek  Prose, 
or,  in  place  of  the  two  examina- 
tions above, 

Greek  C-p  2.     (Comprehensive  Exami- 
nation for  those  who  have  studied 
Greek  two  years.) 
Greek. 

CII.  Homer  —  Iliad,  Books  I-HI,  and 
Sight  Translation  of  Homer. 

Candidates  are  advised  to  present  also 
/,  Prose  Composition,  since  a  fair 
success  in  it  will  offset  deficiencies 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  examina- 
tion in  Advanced  Greek, 
or 

Greek  Cp  3.     (Comprehensive   Exami- 
nation for  those  who  have  studied 
(ireek  three  years.) 
Latin.     {These  must  he  offered  the  same 
year.) 

\.    Grammar. 

2.    Elementary  Pro.sc  Composition. 

4.    Cicero   and    Sight   Translation   of 
"  Prose,  or 


% 
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Elementary  Latin  (3)  —  continued     5.    Virgil    and    Sight    Translation    of 

Poetry, 

or,  in  place  of  the  three  examina- 
tions above, 
Latin  Cp  3.     (Comprehensive  Exami- 
nation for  those  who  have  studied 
Latin  three  years.) 

Advanced  Latin  (1)  Latin.     (These  must  be  offered  the  same 

year.) 

4.  Cicero   and   Sight   Translation   of 

Prose,  or 

5.  Virgil    and    Sight    Translation    of 

Poetry. 
{The  candidate  ivill  take  that  paper  which 
he  did  not  offer  for  Elementary 
Latin.) 

6.  Advanced  Prose  Composition, 

or,  in  place  of  the  three  examina- 
tions above, 
Latin  Cp  4.     (Comprehensive  Exami- 
nation for  those  who  have  studied 
Latin  four  years.) 

Elementary  German  (2)  German. 

a.  Elementary, 
or 

German  Cp  2.  (Comprehensive  Exam- 
ination for  those  who  have  studied 
German  two  years.) 

Advanced  German  (1)  German. 

b.  Intermediate, 
or 

German  C^?  3.  (Comprehensive  Exami- 
nation for  those  who  have  studied 
German  three  years.) 

Elementary  French  (2)  French. 

a.   Elementary, 

or 
French  Cp  2.    (Comprehensive  Exami- 
nation for  those  who  have  studied 
French  two  years.) 
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Advanced  French  (1) 


Spanish  (2) 


French. 

b.    Intermediate, 

or 
French  Cp  3.    (Comprehensive  Exami- 
nation for  those  who  have  studied 
French  three  years.) 
Spanish, 


Elementary  History  (1) 


Spanish  (Comprehensive  Examination). 
History. 

a.  Ancient  History,  or 

b.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  or 

c.  English  History,  or 

d.  American  History  and  Civil  Gov- 
ernment. 

Note.  —  Candidates  may  also  offer  Modern  European  History,  including 
English,  except  that  this  examination  may  not  be  taken  by  those  who  take 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  or  English  History.     In  1917  this  field  of 
history  will  be  recognized  only  in  the  Comprehensive  Examination. 
Elementary  Algebra  (1^)  Mathematics. 

A  Elementary  Algebra,  or 
A  1  Algebra  to  Quadratics  and 
A  2  Quadratics  and  Beyond. 
Mathematics. 

b.  Advanced  Algebra. 
Mathematics. 

c.  Plane  Geometry. 
Mathematics. 

d.  Solid  Geometry. 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  (5)  Mathematics. 

e.  Trigonometry. 

Physics  (1)  *Phy8IC8. 

Chemistry  (1)  *Chemistry. 

Botany  (1)  *Botany. 

Zottlogy  (1)  *Zo6logy. 

Botany  and  Zoology  (1)  *BiOLoaY. 

•  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  take  a  laboratory  examination  in  Cambridge  not  later 
than  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  he  enters  College.  lie  will  also  be  required  to  present 
at  the  hour  of  the  laboratory  lamination,  a  note-book  in  which  he  baa  recorded  the  steps 
and  the  retulti  of  bin  laboratory  exercises;  and  this  note-book  must  bear  the  endorsement  of 
his  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work. 


Advanced  Algebra  (5) 
Plane  Geometry  (1) 
Solid  Geometry  (5) 
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Geography  (^)  Geography. 

Freehand  Drawing  (^)  Freehand  Drawing. 

Mechanical  Drawing  (^)  fMECHANicAL  Drawing. 

Civil  Government  Q)  Civil  Government. 

Note.  —  A  candidate  may  substitute,  in  any  one  year,  the  following  exami- 
nations of  the  Board  for  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin:  — 

4.  Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose. 

5.  Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. 

6.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

A  candidate  oflFering  the  papers  of  this  group,  who  is  unable  to  pass  in 
both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Latin,  may  yet  show  knowledge  sufficient 
to  receive  credit  in  Elementary  Latin. 

Admission  with  Conditions  (Old  Plan) 

Candidates  who  fail  to  meet  in  full  the  requirements  indicated  above  may 
be  admitted  under  conditions  which  require  them  to  pass  certain  examina- 
tions later,  or  to  do  extra  College  work.  As  the  ratings  of  the  individual 
subjects  in  time  units  are  approximate  only,  and  as  they  make  no  distinction 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  years  of  a  school  course,  the  weights  given 
to  the  various  subjects  in  determining  the  question  of  a  candidate's  fitness 
for  admission  with  conditions  on  less  than  a  complete  record  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  strictly  proportional  to  these  ratings.  In  admitting  students  with 
conditions,  the  Committee  on  Admission  take  into  account  not  only  the 
number  of  units  in  which  a  student  passes,  but  also  the  quality  of  his  work 
as  shown  both  by  his  examinations  and  by  his  school  record.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  define  the  requirements  for  admission  with  conditions  in  terms 
of  units.  The  requirements  for  admission  without  conditions  are  defined 
above  in  terms  of  units  and  grades;  but  the  requirements  for  admission 
with  conditions  vary  with  individual  records.  The  Committee  on  Admission 
consider  each  case  on  its  merits. 


Candidates  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  extended  study  of  English  or 
of  any  other  modern  literature  are  advised  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
as  well  as  of  Latin. 

t  In  connection  with  the  examination  in  Mechanical  Drawing  (but  not  that  in  Freehand 
Drawing)  the  submission  of  a  certified  set  of  plates  is  required.  They  should  be  sent  by  mail 
or  express  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  advance  of  the 
examination. 
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NEW   PLAN 

Candidates  for  Admission  to  Harvard  College  may  apply  for  admission 
either  by  the  plan  described  above  or  by  the  following  alternative  plan. 
This  new  plan  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  old  plan;  it  provides  another 
method  of  admission  for  good  scholars. 

To  be  admitted  to  Harvard  College  a  candidate 

1.  Must  present  evidence  of  an  approved  school  course  satisfactorily 

completed;  and 

2.  Must  show  in  four  examinations  as  explained  below  that  his  scholar- 

ship is  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

School  Record 

A  candidate  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Admission  evidence  of 
his  secondary  school  work  in  the  form  of  an  official  detailed  statement 
showing 

(a)  The  subjects  studied  by  him  and  the  ground  covered; 
(6)  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each; 
(c)  The  quality  of  his  work  in  each  subject. 
To  be  approved,  this  statement  must  show 

(a)  That  the  candidate's  secondary  school  course  has  extended  over 

four  years; 
(6)  That  his  course  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  languages,  science, 

mathematics,  and  history,  no  one  of  which  studies  has  been 

omitted; 
(c)   That  two  of  the  studies  of  his  school  programme  have  been  pursued 

beyond  their  elementary  stages. 

The  Examinations 

If  the  official  detailed  statement  presented  by  the  candidate  shows  that 
he  has  satisfactorily  completed  an  ajjprovcd  secondary  school  course,  he 
may  present  himself  for  examinations  in  four  subjects  as  follows:  — 

(a)  English. 

(b)  I^tin.* 

*  A  caoflidate  who  i>renent»  Prenrh  or  (irrrnan  or  Spanish  uh  hin  required  foreign  language 
may  fjualify  for  regiiitralion  a*  a  randi'lule  for  the  degree  of  A.U.  hy  an  examination  in  either 
Klementary  Cireek  or  Klemrntary  Latin  taken  either  before  or  after  bis  admiHHion  examina- 
tioD*.  or  by  paaiing  in  College  an  appropriate  coume  in  cither  Creek  or  Latin. 
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(c)  Mathematics,  or  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

(d)  Any  subject  (not  already  selected  under  (c))  from  the  following 

list:  — 

Greek  Spanish  Physics 

French  History  Chemistry 

German  Mathematics 

These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time,  either  in  June  or  in 
September. 

These  examinations  under  the  title  of  "  Comprehensive  Examinations" 
will  be  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  at  all 
places  in  which  Board  examinations  are  held. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
UNDER  THE  NEW  PLAN 

Candidates  for  admission  under  the  New  Plan  are  required  to  show  in 
their  examinations  the  full  extent  of  their  school  training  in  the  subjects 
they  choose  for  examination.  If  a  candidate  chooses  Mathematics,  for 
example,  for  one  of  his  fom-  subjects,  and  if  he  has  had  in  school  instruction 
in  Mathematics  beyond  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  he  will  be  required 
to  choose  from  the  questions  on  the  paper  a  certain  number  drawn  from  the 
Advanced  Mathematics  he  has  studied.  The  examiner  in  every  subject 
will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  school  record  of  every  candidate  who 
presents  himself  for  examination  in  his  subject,  and  will  be  required  to 
return  to  the  Committee  on  Admission  a  judgment  of  the  candidate's  paper, 
in  which  he  takes  into  account  the  length  of  time  the  candidate  has  studied 
the  subject  and  the  amount  of  ground  covered.  The  examiner  will  in  each 
case  return  a  written  judgment  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  candidate's 
book  with  his  school  record  in  the  subject. 

To  be  admitted  under  the  New  Plan,  a  candidate's  total  record  (school 
record  and  examination  record)  must  be  such  as  to  show  clearly  that  he  is 
a  desirable  student.  There  will  be  no  counting  by  subjects  under  the  New 
Plan,  nor  crediting  of  separate  subjects.  A  candidate  will  be  admitted  to 
College,  or  will  be  refused  admission.  If  he  presents  himself  as  an  applicant 
for  admission  again  by  the  New  Plan,  it  must  be  in  some  subsequent  year, 
and  he  must  be  examined  anew,  irrespective  of  previous  examinations. 

Admission  of  Foreign  Students 

The  principles  of  the  New  Plan  of  Admission  will  be  applied  in  admitting 
students  from  foreign  countries  in  which  English  is  not  the  native  language: — 
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(a)  By  accepting  in  place  of  the  school  record  ordinarily  required  a  cer- 
tificate that  the  applicant  has  completed  a  school  course  which  entitles  him 
to  enter  a  university  in  his  own  country. 

(6)  By  furnishing  an  examination  in  the  native  language  of  the  apphcant 
in  place  of  the  examination  in  English  ordinarily  prescribed,  and  by  accept- 
ing an  examination  in  English  for  the  foreign  language  prescribed  for  all 
candidates. 

Such  students  must  take  two  other  examinations,  one  of  which  must  be 
Mathematics,  or  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  must^  be  examined  in  an  ancient 
language. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  applicant  must  send  his  registration  blank  for 
examinations  and  fee  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  not  later  than  a  specified  date  (see  pp.  15-16)  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  submit  his  school  record  to  the  Committee  on  Admission  at  a  still 
earlier  date. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  enter  by  the  New  Plan  should  send  transcripts  of 
their  school  records  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  school  year  in  which  they  hope  to  enter. 

Blank  forms  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary.* 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Candidates  for  admission  by  the  New  Plan  must  make  application  for 
admission  to  examination.  They  should  submit  their  school  records  for 
approval  well  in  advance  of  the  examinations  and  are  advised  to  submit  their 
records  for  provisional  approval  as  early  as  possible  in  their  last  school  year. 

Candidates  for  admission  by  the  Old  Plan  are  required  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion on  blank  forms  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  and  are 
required  to  furnish  with  their  applications  official  statements  of  their  prepa- 
ration. No  candidate  will  be  accepted  as  a  Final  candidate  unless  it  clearly 
ai)pcars  by  his  record  that  he  will  have  at  the  time  he  takes  his  examinations 
a  preparation  which  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  cover  a  school  course  suffi- 
cient for  admission  by  the  Old  Plan. 

Blank  forms  will  be  furnished  on  request.* 

All  candidates  for  admission  whether  by  the  New  or  the  Old  Plan  must  take 
the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.    Candidates 

*  Cundidul(;M  for  admiHHion  l.o  RadclifTe  ('ollc^e  should  ohlain  hlank  forms  from  Raddiffc 
Collfgf,  10  Garden  Slreel,  CamI)ridKC. 
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for  admission  by  the  New  Plan  will  take  the  examinations  known  as  Com- 
prehensive examinations. 

Registration  and  Fees  for  Board  Examinations.  —  Every  candidate  for 
examination  in  June,  1917,  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  in  which 
examinations  are  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  is 
required  to  file  a  formal  application  with  the  Secretary  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The 
blank  form  for  this  application  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  or  candidate 
on  request.  A  specimen  of  the  candidate's  handwriting  will  form  a  necessary 
part  of  the  application. 

If  the  application  is  received  sufficiently  early  the  examination  fee  will  be 
$5.00  for  candidates  examined  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  $15.00 
for  candidates  examined  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee, 
which  must  accompany  the  application,  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order, 
express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

The  applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  he  examined  outside  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  must  reach  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  at  least 
five  weeks  in  advance  of  the  first  day  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before 
Monday,  May  U,  1917. 

The  applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined  in  the 
United  States  at  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  in  Canada,  must  be 
received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before 
Monday,  May  28,  1917. 

The  applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined  in  the 
United  States  at  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  on  the  Mississippi 
River  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  first  day  of  the  exami- 
nations, that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  June  4,  1917. 

When  the  candidate  has  failed  to  obtain  the  required  blank  form  of 
application  for  examination  the  usual  examination  fee  will  be  accepted  if 
the  fee  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  date,  accompanied  by  a  memoran- 
dum containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  candidate,  the  exact  examina- 
tion centre  selected,  and  a  list  of  all  the  subjects  in  which  he  may  have 
occasion  to  take  the  Board's  examinations. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  making  of  arrangements  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  examinations,  it  is  desired  that  all  applications  be  filed  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  fee  must  be  paid  by  all  applicants,  whether  they  intend  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  in  one  subject  or  in  several  subjects. 

A  candidate  for  examination  in  two  or  more  successive  years  will  be 
required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  each  year. 
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Belated  Applications.  —  Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named 
in  the  preceding  article  will  be  accepted  when  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for 
the  admission  of  the  candidates  concerned,  but  only  upon  the  payment  of 
five  dollars  in  addition  to  the  regular  fee. 

Receipt  for  Fee.  —  Upon  receiving  the  examination  fee  the  Secretary  will 
mail  to  the  candidate  an  acknowledgment  authorizing  the  candidate  to  take 
the  Board's  examinations.  This  receipt  must  be  preserved  by  the  candidate 
and  exhibited,  but  not  surrendered,  to  the  local  Supervisor  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  as  evidence  of  his  right  to  be 
admitted  to  the  same. 

Should  the  candidate  lose  the  receipt  for  his  examination  fee,  or  for  any 
reason  desire  the  issue  of  a  duplicate  receipt,  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents 
will  be  made  for  the  issue  of  such  duplicate  receipt. 

Return  of  Fees.  —  The  fees  of  candidates  for  examination  in  June,  1917, 
whose  applications  have  been  accepted  by  the  Secretary,  can  under  no 
circumstances  be  returned  unless  the  request  for  their  return  is  received  on 
or  before  Monday,  June  11,  1917. 

Division  of  Examinations.  —  A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old 
Plan  may  divide  his  examinations  among  several  examination  periods.  If 
he  takes  any  examinations  one  year  or  more  before  the  year  in  which  he 
completes  his  admission  record,  he  is  known  as  a  "  Preliminary  Candidate," 
and  his  examinations  are  spoken  of  as  "preliminary  examinations." 

Certificates.  —  The  College  does  not  accept  certificates  of  secondary 
schools  in  place  of  entrance  examinations.  The  testimony  of  teachers  is, 
however,  highly  valued  and  is  given  special  consideration  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  evidence  of  examinations  appears  inconclusive.  On  the  receipt 
of  each  registration  for  final  examinations,  a  blank  form  will  be  sent' to  the 
headmaster  of  the  school,  requesting  the  candidate's  record  and  any  facts 
about  his  character  and  scholarship  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  Committee 
on  Admission. 

Certificates  of  Honorable  Dismissal.  —  Every  candidate  for  admission  is 
required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  or 
college  he  has  attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  he  has  studied.  If  a 
candidate  has  within  a  year  left  one  school  for  another,  or  for  a  private 
tutor,  any  certificate  received  from  the  second  school  or  private  tutor  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  written  consent  of  the  principal  of  the  first  school. 

Good  English.  —  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  habitual 
use  of  good  English  is  required  in  all  subjects  throughout  the  entrance  examina- 
tions. However  excellent  in  substance,  no  examination  will  be  considered  entirely 
satisfactory  unless  it  is  free  from  elementary  errors  in  spelling,  usage,  punctu- 
ation, grammar,  sentence-structure,  and  paragraphing.  It  is  improbable  that 
candidates  will  be  able  to  satisfy  this  requirement  unless  they  have  been  trained 
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in  school  to  regard  their  work  in  every  subject  as  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
correct  and  idiomatic  English.  In  dealing  with  foreign  languages,  idioms 
strange  to  English  should  be  especially  avoided.  When  the  answers  are  of  con- 
siderable length  candidates  are  advised  to  plan  them  before  they  begin  to  torite. 
In  every  case,  they  are  urged  to  save  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  examination  for 
the  revision  and  correction  of  details. 

Students  in  the  College  whose  work  in  any  course  is  defective  in  the  matter 
of  English  are  reported  to  the  Committee  on  the  Use  of  English  by  Students; 
they  may  be  required  to  receive  special  instruction  which  will  not  count  for  a 
degree. 

Laboratory  Examinations.  —  A  candidate  who  is  examined  in  any  study 
in  which  a  laboratory  examination  is  held  will  hand  in  his  laboratory  note- 
book at  the  hour  of  the  laboratory  examination.  Laboratory  note-books  will 
be  deposited,  after  examination,  in  the  College  office,  where  they  will  be 
kept  for  one  year,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  owners. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  examined  in  June  at  any 
place  where  a  laboratory  examination  is  not  provided  for  Old  Plan  candi- 
dates will  be  required  to  take  such  an  examination  in  Cambridge  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  in  which  he  enters  College;  but  if  he  passes  the  written 
examination  in  June,  the  subject  will  be  temporarily  counted  in  his  favor 
in  determining  the  question  of  his  admission  to  College. 

A  candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  who  has  passed  only  the 
written  examination  in  a  subject  which  also  requires  a  laboratory  examination 
receives  the  grade  called  "  provisional  pass."  This  grade  holds  good  only 
until  the  opening  of  the  year  in  which  he  enters  College.  If  he  has  not  at  that 
time  completed  his  record,  he  is  conditioned  in  the  subject,  and  to  remove  that 
condition  later  he  must  pass  both  the  written  and  the  laboratory  examination. 

TIME-SCHEDULE  OF  BOARD  EXAMINATIONS  USED  FOR 
ADMISSION  TO  HARVARD   (OI-D  PLAN) 

June  18-23.  1917 

If  a  candidate  should  find  it  necessary  to  take  two  examinations  on  the 
same  half-day,  one  examination,  must  follow  immediately  after  the  other, 
with  an  interval,  if  the  candidate  request  it,  not  exceeding  ten  minutes. 
During  this  brief  interval  the  candidate  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
examination  room  or  to  communicate  with  any  one  except  the  Supervisor 
in  charge  of  the  Examinations. 

Candidates  should  report  to  the  local  Supervisor  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Examinations  at  least  fifteen  minutes  in  advance  of  the 
time  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  first  examination  that  they  expect  to  take. 
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Before  presenting  themselves  for  examination,  candidates  must  have  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  particular  examinations  that  they  should  take.  For 
example,  a  candidate  on  Monday  morning  must  know  whether  he  should  take 
the  examination  Mathematics  A,  Mathematics  Al,  or  Mathematics  A2,  and 
on  Thursday  morning  whether  he  is  to  take  one  or  two  History  examinations, 
a^d,  if  two,  in  what  order.  The  local  Supervisor  in  charge  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Examinations  cannot  assume  the  responsibility  of  deciding  for  candidates 
which  examinations  they  should  take.  The  ultimate  authority  upon  this  question 
rests  with  the  university,  college,  or  scientific  school  that  the  candidate  wishes  to 
enter,  and  the  candidate  is  advised  to  examine  carefidly  the  latest  catalogue  or 
announcement  of  that  institution. 

Monday,  June  18. 

8.45  A.M.  to  9.30  A.M.     Period  for  Registration  of  Candidates. 

9.30  A.M.  Mathematics  A,  Elementary  Algebra  complete  (three  hours). 

Mathematics  Al.  Algebra  to  Quadratics  (two  hours). 

Mathematics  A2,  Quadratics  and  Beyond  (two  hours). 

Comprehensive  Mathematics  (three  hours). 

1.45  P.M.  to  2  P.M.     Period  for  Registration  of  Candidates. 
2  P.M.       Mathematics   CD,   Plane  and   Solid   Geometry  combined   (three 
hours). 

Mathematics  C,  Plane  Geometry  (two  hours). 

Mathematics  D,  Solid  Geometry  (two  hours). 

Tuesday,  June  19. 

8.45  A.M.  to  9  A.M.     Period  for  Registration  of  Candidates. 

9  A.M.      English  1,  Grammar  and  Composition  (two  hours). 

English  S,  Literature  (two  hours). 

Comprehensive  English  (three  hours). 
1.45  P.M.  to  2  P.M.     Period  for  Registration  of  Candidates. 
2  P.M.       Mathematics  B,  Advanced  Algebra  (two  hours). 

Mathematics  E,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  (two  hours) 

Wednesday,  June  20. 

8.45  A.M.  to  9  A.M.     Period  for  Registration  of  Candidates. 

9  A.M.       Latin  1,  Grammar  (one  hour). 

I.^tin  2,  Elementary  Pro.se  Coini)osition  (one  hour). 

Latin  4.  Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose  (two  hours). 

I^atin  12l^,  Latin  1,  2,  and  4  combined  (three  hours). 

I.Atin  6,  Advanced  Prose  (Composition  (one  hour). 

(Jompiieiienhive  Latin  (three  hours). 
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1.45  P.M.  to  2  P.M.     Period  for  Registration  of  Candidates. 
2  P.M.       Latin  5,  Virgil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry  (two  hours).  \ 

Thursday,  June  21. 

8.45  A.M.  to  9  A.M.     Period  for  Registration  of  Candidates. 

9  A.M.      History  A,  Ancient  (two  hours). 

History  B,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  (two  hours) 

History  C,  English  (two  hours).  j 

History  D,  American  and  Civil  Government  (two  hours).  -| 

Civil  Government  (two  hours).  ' 

Comprehensive  History  (three  hours).  j 

1.45  P.M.  to  2  P.M.     Period  for  Registration  of  Candidates.  ] 

2  P.M.       French  A,  Elementary  —  First  and  Second  Years  (two  hours)  1 

French  B,  Intermediate  —  Third  Year  (two  hours).  ■ 

French   BC,   Intermediate   and   Advanced  —  Third   and   Fourth 

Years  (two  hours). 
Spanish,  Elementary  —  First  and  Second  Years  (two  hours) . 
Comprehensive  French  (three  hours).  , 

Comprehensive  Spanish  (three  hours).  , 

Friday,  June  22. 

8.45  A.M.  to  9  A.M.     Period  for  Registration  of  Candidates.  ' 

9  A.M.      German  A,  Elementary  —  First  and  Second  Years  (two  hours). 

German  B,  Intermediate  —  Third  Year  (two  hours).  l 

German  BC,  Intermediate  and  Advanced  —  Third  and  Fourth 

Years  (two  hours). 
Comprehensive  German  (three  hours).  • 

1.45  P.M.  to  2  P.M.     Period  for  Registration  of  Candidates. 

2  P.M.       Biology  (two  hours). 

Botany  two  hours).  \ 

Chemistry  (two  hours).  ; 

Geography  (two  hours. 

Physics  (two  hours).  ! 

Zoology  (two  hours).  "i 

Comprehensive  Chemistry  (three  hours).  ! 

Comprehensive  Physics  (three  hours). 
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Saturday,  June  S3. 
8.45  A.M.  to  9  A.M.     Period  for  Registration  of  Candidates. 

9  A.M.      Freehand  Drawing  (two  hours). 
Mechanical  Drawing  (two  hours). 
Greek  A2,  Elementary  Composition  (one  hour). 
Greek  F,  Advanced  Composition  (one  hour). 
Greek  B,  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (two  hours). 
Greek  G,  Sight  Translation  of  Prose  (two  hours). 
Greek  BG,  Xenophon  and  Sight  Translation  (two  hours). 
Comprehensive  Greek  (three  hours). 

1.45  P.M.  to  2  P.M.     Period  for  Registration  of  Candidates. 

2  P.M.      Greek  CH,  Homer's  Ihad  and  Sight  Translation  (two  hours). 

TIME-SCHEDULE  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  ADMISSION  TO  HARVARD    (NEW  PLAN) 

June  18-23,  1917 


Monday 
June  18 

Tuesday 
June  19 

Wednesday 
June  20 

S0A.M.-12.30P.M. 

9  A.M.-12  M. 

9  A.M.-12  M 

Mathematics 

English 

Latin 

Thursday 
June  21 

Friday 
June  22 

Saturday 
June  23 

9  A.M.-12  M. 

9  A  M.-12  M. 

9  A.M.-12  M 

History 

German 

Greek 

2  P.M.-6  P.M. 

2  P.M.-5  P.M. 

French 

Physics 

Spanish 

Chemistry 

September  17-20,  1917 

In  September,  1917,  examinations  will  be  held  in  Cambridge  only,  and 
in  those  subjects  only  in  which  examinations  are  given  according  to  the 
New  Plan.  The  papers  will  ha  similar  to  the  Comprehensive  papers  of  June. 
The  time-schedule  will  l)e  as  follows:  — 
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Tuesday                    Wednesday 

Thursday 

September  18            September  19 

September  20 

Monday 
September  17 

9  A.M.-12  M.  9  A.M.-12  M.  9  A.M -12  M.  9  A.M.-12  M. 

English  Latin         Elementary  Mathematics      History 

2  P.M.-5  P.M.  2  P.M.-5  P.M.  2  P.M.-5  P.M.  2  P.M.-5  P.M. 

Physics         •  French  German  Greek 

Chemistry  Spanish  Advanced  Mathematics 

Partial  List  of  Examination  Centres  for  June,  1917.  —  The  following  list,  1 

which  is  given  to  forestall  a  considerable  number  of  inquiries,  contains  some  j 

of  the  more  important  places  at  which  the  Board  will  hold  examinations  in  ■ 

June,  1917:  —  ' 

Alabama,  Birmingham.  -    I 

Arkansas,  Little  Rock. 

California,  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles.  j 

Colorado,  Denver. 

Connecticut,    Bridgeport,    Danbury,    Derby,   Hartford,    Middletown,    New  ; 

Haven,  Norwalk,  Norwich,  Stamford,  Waterbury,  Winsted.  | 

Delaware,  Wilmington.  ' 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington.  i 

Florida,  Jacksonville.  i 

Georgia,  Atlanta,  Savannah. 

Idaho,  Boise.  i 

Illinois,  Chicago,  Peoria.  j 

Indiana,  Indianapolis. 

Iowa,  Davenport,  Des  Moines,  Dubuque.  i 

Kentucky,  Louisville. 

Louisiana,  New  Orleans.  ] 

Maine,  Bangor,  Portland.  1 

Maryland,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Beverly,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg, 

Great  Barrington,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Newburyport,  Northampton, 

South  Hadley,   Springfield,   Tufts   College,   Wellesley,   Williamstown, 

Worcester. 
Michigan,  Detroit. 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Missouri,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis. 
Montana,  Helena. 
Nebraska,  Omaha. 
New  Hampshire,  Concord,  Hanover,  Manchester. 
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New  Jersey,  Asbury  Park,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Passaic,  Plainfield, 

Princeton,  Trenton. 
New  York,  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ithaca,  New  York,  Peekskill, 

Poughkeepsie,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica. 
North  Carolina,  Asheville. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Toledo,  Youngstown. 
Oregon,  Portland. 

Pejinsylvania,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Reading,  Scranton. 
Rhode  Island,  Newport,  Providence,  Westerly. 
South  Carolina,  Charleston. 
Tennessee,  Memphis,  Nashville, 
Texas,  Austin,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  Houston. 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont,  Bellows  Falls,  Burlington,  Rutland. 
Virginia,  Richmond,  Roanoke. 
Washington,  Seattle,  Spokane. 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu. 

STUDIES  IN  WHICH  EXAMINATIONS  ARE   HELD 
1.   ENGLISH   (OLD   PLAN) 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  command  of 
correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with 
accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

Grammar  and  Composition 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition.  Eng- 
lish grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school;  and 
correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in 
connection  with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of 
English  composition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  sentences, 
and  paragraphs,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in  composi- 
tion, oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the  secondary  school 
period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  letter-writing,  narration, 
description,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument.  It  is  advisable  that  sub- 
jet  ta  for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal  experience,  general 
knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  his  reading  in 
liU'ratnre.  Finally,  siH'cial  instruction  in  language  and  composition  should 
be  ttc(f>rni)anied  by  con(;(;rt<;d  effort  of  tcaclicrs  in  all  branches  to  culLivalo 
in  thf  .student  the  liubit  of  using  good  Friglisli  in  liis  recitations  and  various 
<x<'rci.Hc«,  wlirther  oral  or  wril ten. 
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Literature 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books,  headed  re- 
spectively Reading  and  Study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a  progressive 
course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with  both  lists, 
the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to  com- 
mit to  n  emory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose.  As  an  aid  to  literary  appreciation,  he  is  further  advised  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose 
works  he  reads  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

(a)  Reading 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  him  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books 
carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he 
fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selec- 
tions are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I :  — 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation.  —  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at 
least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther; 
the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV, 
XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII, 
XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  the  Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid 
should  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from  any  other  group  may 
be  substituted. 

Group  11.  Shakspere.  —  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Merchant  of 
Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  King  John;  Richard  II;  Richard  III;  Henry  V;  Coriolanus; 
Julius  Caesar*;   Macbeth*;  Hamlet.* 

Group  111.  Prose  Fiction.  —  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100  pages) ; 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages 
to  Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag) ;  DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I ;  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Frances  Burney's  Evelina;  Scott's  Novels 
(any  one);  Jane  Austen's  Novels  (any  one);  Maria  Edgeworth's  Castle 
Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee;  Dickens's  Novels  (any  one);  Thackeray's 
Novels  (any  one);  George  Eliot's  Novels  (any  one);  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cran- 
ford;  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward,  the  Wake;  Reade's  The 
•  If  not  chosen  for  atudy  under  (6). 
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Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes's  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master  of 
Ballantrae;  Cooper's  Novels  (anj' one) ;  Foe's  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne's 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice-Told  Tales,  or  Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse;  a  collection  of  Short  Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc.  —  Addison  and  Steele's  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
(about  200  pages) ;  Boswell's  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200 
pages);  Franklin's  Autobiography;  Irving's  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages), 
or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia 
(about  100  pages);  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages);  Thackeray's 
Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humourists;  Mac- 
aulay's  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic 
the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay  (any  one);  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Macaulay 
(about  200  pages);  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150 
pages);  Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  in- 
cluding at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and 
at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley, 
together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  The  Oregon  Trail; 
Thoreau's  Walden;  Lowell's  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes's 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table;  Stevenson's  An  Inland  Voyage,  and 
Travels  with  a  Donkey;  Huxley's  Autobiography,  and  selections  from  Lay 
Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A 
Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon, 
Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers;  a  collection  of 
Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  —  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books 
II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
Burns;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Scries),  Book  IV,  with  special 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under 
b);  Goldsmith's  The  Traveller,  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope's  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for 
example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads.  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King  Est- 
mcre,  Young  Bcichan,  Bewick  and  Grahame.  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a 
selection  from  later  ballads;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel, 
and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  HI  or  IV,  and  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion;  Macaulay 's  The 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry;  Tenny- 
son's The  l*rinces8,  or  (iareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  'J'he  Lost  Leader,  How 
Tliey  Hroiiglit  the  (iood  News  from  (ilicnt  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from 
Abrf>af|,    Home  'I'houghts  from   the  Sea,    Incident  of   the   French   Camp, 
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Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa  —  Down  in  the 
City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "  De  Gusti- 
bus  " — ,  Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  The  Forsaken 
Merman;  Selections  from  American  Poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Poe, 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

(6)  Study 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continua- 
tion of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and 
style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of 
allusions.  The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from 
each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I.    Drama.  —  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry.  —  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus 
or  Lycidas;  Tennyson's  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in 
Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  —  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Macaulay's  Two  Speeches  on  Copyright,  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper 
Union;  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  —  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from 
Burns's  Poems;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson's  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials  of 
good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  on 
grammar  and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific  ques- 
tions upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of 
the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of  individual 
words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  diflBculty,  and  those  good  usages  of  modern 
English  which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from  current  errors.  The 
main  test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a 
theme  through  several  paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the 
books  read,  from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  his  personal 
knowledge  and  experience  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the 
examiner  will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  from  which 
the  candidate  may  make  his  own  selections.  He  will  not  be  expected  to 
write  more  than  four  hundred  words  per  hour. 
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The  examination  in  literature  will  include:  — 

A.  General  questions  designed  to  test  such  a  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined  under 
(a)  Reading,  above.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit  a  list  of 
the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  in  which  he  was  prepared;  but  this  list  will  not  be  made  the 
basis  of  detailed  questions. 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  will  consist  of  ques- 
tions upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of 
such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  works,  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style.  General 
questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors,  their  other 
works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 

ENGLISH  (New  Plan) 

The  examination  in  English  will  cover  the  usual  ground  of  the  examina- 
tions in  1,  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  2,  Literature.  The  purpose  o! 
this  examination  will  be  to  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  write  clearly 
and  correctly,  and  to  show  that  he  has  read,  understood,  and  appreciated 
a  sufficient  amount  of  English  literature.  The  paper  will  contain  some  ques- 
tions that  cannot  be  answered  except  by  candidates  who  are  able  to  apply 
what  they  have  learned  to  the  solution  of  unexpected  problems.  In  so  far 
as  ability  to  pass  the  examination  will  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter  of  books,  it  will  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the  knowledge 
of  those  books  prescribed  in  the  "  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English,"  thotigh  no  candidate  who  has  been  intelligently  prepared  to 
attempt  the  examination  under  these  requirements  should  find  himself  at 
any  disadvantage. 

GREEK   ;0u)  1'lan) 

Elementary  Gukek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  tlio.se  who  have 
studied  (ireek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 
through  at  least  two  school  years. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  tlu'  following  throe  papers  of  th(i  Hoard, 
all  of  which  mu.st  be  taken  at  one  examination  period. 

A  2.  ElcuKMtary  Prose  Composition,  consisting  principally  of  detached 
gentence.s  to  test  llie  candidate's  knowledge  of  grammatical  constructions. 

JiG.  Xenophon,  and  Sight  'IVanshitioti  of  I'rose  of  no  greater  difficulty 
than  Xenophon'fl  Anubaais. 
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Advanced  Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending 
through  at  least  three  school  years.  The  second  part  of  the  examination 
(Greek  Composition)  is  optional,  but  candidates  are  advised  to  try  this 
part  of  the  paper,  since  a  fair  translation  will  offset  deficiencies  in  the 
preceding  part. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  questions  on  the  Iliad,  Books  l-III,  and 
of  passages  from  Homer  to  be  translated  at  sight. 

Tlie  estimate  of  the  periods  of  study  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  elementary  and 
advanced  examinations  in  Greek  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  candidate  has 
begun  the  study  of  Latin  at  least  a  j'car  earlier,  and  has  continued  it  alonp  with  his 
Greek  course;  otherwise  the  periods  specified  would  not  be  sufficient. 

In  preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  in  Greek,  candidates  should  read 
from  130  to  170  pages*  of  Attic  prose.  For  the  advanced  examination  candidates  should 
read  from  3000  to  5000  verses  of  Homer.  The  reading  of  Homer  may  be  advantageously 
begun  with  a  thorough  study  of  Iliad,  Books  I  and  II  (to  the  catalogue  of  ships). 

The  pupil  should  be  constantly  guided  in  proper  methods  of  reading,  and  trained  to 
read  the  Greek,  intelligently,  as  Greek,  before  undertaking  to  render  it  into  idiomatic 
English.  There  should  be  constant  practice  in  reading  aloud,  with  due  expression, 
and  in  hearing  the  language  read.  In  connection  with  the  reading,  to  ensure  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  in  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  language,  the  study  of  grammar, 
with  some  practice  in  writing  Greek,  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course. 
There  should  also  be  frequent  written  translations  into  idiomatic  English. 

To  prepare  for  the  examination  in  Greek  Composition,  pupils  should  be  trained,  from 
an  early  stage  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  render  into  Greek,  not  merely  detached 
sentences,  illustrative  of  constructions,  but  also  passages  of  connected  narrative  or 
description,  prepared  by  the  teacher  on  the  basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 


GREEK  (New  Plan) 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  school  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extend- 
ing through  two  or  three  school  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  simple  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer,  to  be 
translated  at  sight,  upon  which  questions  will  be  based  to  afford  the  candi- 
date means  of  showing  his  mastery  of  the  ordinary  forms,  constructions 
and  idioms  of  the  language.  The  paper  will  also  include  passages  in  English 
to  be  turned  into  Greek,  and  questions  on  prosody  and  on  the  Homeric 
poems  and  on  Homeric  Life. 

•  The  pages  of  the  more  recent  Teubner  text  editions  are  taken  as  a  standard  in  this 
statement. 
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LATIN   (Old  Plan) 

The  following  requirements  in  Latin  are  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  made  to  the  American  Philological  Association  by 
the  Commission  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin,  October, 
1909.* 

I.  Amount  and  Range  of  the  Reading  Required 

1.  The  Latin  reading,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular 
authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War, 
I-IV;  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for 
Archias;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  I-VL 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works :  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War) 
and  Nepos  (Lives) ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust 
(Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War);  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid) 
and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

IL   Scope  of  the  Examinations 

1.  Translation  at  Sight.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation  at 
sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the 
reading  indicated  above. 

2.  Prescribed  Reading.  Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the  follow- 
ing prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for 
Archias,  and  Virgil,  Aeneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the 
candidate,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions, 
and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which  passages  from  the  prescribed  reading 
are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or  more  passages  for  translation 
at  sight;  and  candidates  must  deal  satisfactorily  with  both  these  parts  of 
the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given  credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition.  The  examinations  in  grammar  and 
composition  will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all 
common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the 
prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing 
simple  Latin  prose. 

Suggestions  concerning  Preparation 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first 
lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  continue 

•  Thii  CornruisHion  and  its  work  arc  described  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Ilcport  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  (College  Kntrance  Kxamination  Board,  pages  4-7. 
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throughout  the  course  with  suflBcient  frequency  to  insure  correct  methods 
of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  each 
word  —  and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  sentence  —  just  as  it  stands;  the 
sentence  should  be  read  and  understood  in  the  order  of  the  original,  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  each  word  as  it  comes,  so  far  as  this  can 
be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which  has  preceded,  and  from  the  form  and 
the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The  habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be 
encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best  preparation  for  all  the  translating 
that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation,  however,  should  be  a  mechanical 
metaphrase.  Nor  should  it  be  a  mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of 
the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered  in  the  way  described  above,  should 
finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruc- 
tion in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school 
work  in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from 
dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suitable 
passages  by  heart  is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be  more  practised. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in 
reading.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and 
regular  work  in  composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as 
well;  for  this  work  the  prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as 
models. 

ELEMENTARY  LATIN  (Old  Plan) 

The  requirements  in  Elementary  Latin  may  be  met  by  Latin  Cp  3  of  the 
Comprehensive  Examinations  or  by  the  following  examinations  of  the 
Board:  — 

Grammar.  —  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  re- 
quired amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2),  including  the  prose  works  prescribed 
(see  II,  2). 

Elementary  Prose  Composition.  —  The  examination  will  presuppose  the 
reading  of  the  required  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2),  including  the  prose 
works  prescribed  (see  II,  2). 

Cicero  (orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias)  and  Sight  Trans- 
lation of  Prose.  —  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  re- 
quired amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2). 
or 

Virgil  {Aeneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate) 
and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry.  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  read- 
ing of  the  required  amount  of  poetry  (see  I,  1  and  2). 
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ADVANCED   LATIN  (Old  Plan) 

The  requirements  in  Advanced  Latin  may  be  met  by  Latin  Cp  4  of  the 
Comprehensive  Examinations  or  by  the  following  examinations  of  the 
Board :  — 

Cicero  {orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias)  and  Sight  Transla^ 
tion  of  Prose.  —  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  required 
amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2) . 
or 

Virgil  (Aeneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate)  and 
Sight  Translation  of  Poetry.  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of 
the  required  amount  of  poetry  (see  I,  1  and  2). 

The  candidate  will  take  that  paper  which  he  did  not  offer  for  Elementary 
Latin. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

LATIN  (New  Plan) 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Latin  in  a  systematic  school  course  of  five  lessons  each  week,  extend- 
ing through  three  or  four  years. 

The  Comprehensive  Examinations  in  Latin  for  June  and  September,  1917, 
will  consist  of  the  following  five  parts:  — 

I.  Translation  at  sight  of  simple  Latin  prose;  questions  on  grammar;  and 
simple  Latin  composition. 

II.  A.  Translation  at  sight  of  simple  Ciceronian  prose,  with  questions  on 

grammar. 
B.  Translation  at  sight  of  simple  Latin  verse,  with  questions  on  prosody 
and  on  literary  matters. 

III.  Translation  at  sight  of  more  difficult  Ciceronian  prose,  with  questions 

on  grammatical,  historical,  and  literary  matters. 
IV.    Translation  at  sight  of  more  difficult  Latin  verse,  with  questions  on 

pro.so<ly  and  literary  matters. 
V.   More  difficult  Latin  composition. 

Candidates  who  have  studied  Latin  four  years  or  more  (Cp  4)  will  take 
Parts  III,  IV,  and  V. 

Candidates  who  have  studied  Latin  fhrce  years  (Cp  JJ)  will  take  Part  I 
entire  and  either  P;irl  II  /i  or  II  //;  but,  if  lime  allows,  candidates  may  take 
IkAIi  a  and  IL 
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FRENCH   (Old  Plan) 

The  requirements  in  French  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of 
America.* 

Elementary  French 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce 
French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French 
simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based 
upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  grammar  as  defined  below. 

The  Work  to  be  Done 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the  regular  and 

the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection 
of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the 
order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the 

forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness 
in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages  of  graduated  texts, 

with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  French  easy  variations 
of  the  sentences  read  (the  teacher  giving  the  English)  and  in 
reproducing  from  memory  sentences  previously  read. 

5.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:  A  well-graded  reader  for  beginners; 
Bnmo,  Le  tour  de  la  France;  Compayre,  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Contes 
hleus;  Malot,  Sans  famille. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise; 

1.   The  reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form 
of  stories,  plays,  or  historical  or  biographical  sketches. 

•  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  which  was  submitted  in  December,  1898, 
may  be  obtained  in  separate  book  form  from  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  lists  of  texts  at  present 
given  in  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  were  recommended 
by  a  committee  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  December,  1910. 
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2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in  translating  into  French 

easy  variations  upon  the  texts  read. 

3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  portions 

of  the  text  already  read. 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  applica- 

tion in  the  construction  of  sentences. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  of 

all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of 
the  conditional  and  subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose;  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian,  stories;  Halevy,  UAbbS  Constantiw,  Labiche  et  Martin, 
Le  voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 

ADVANCED   FRENCH 

(Represented  by  the  Board  Examination  in  Intermediate 

French) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read 
at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French 
a  connected  passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than  is  expected  in 
the  elementary  course. 

The  Work  to  be  Done 

This  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400  to  COO  pages  of  French  of 
ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice 
in  giving  French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from  memory  of 
selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  the  study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate 
completeness;   writing  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Bazin,  Les  OberlS;  Dumas,  novels, 
Mdrimee,  Colomba;  Sandcau,  Mile,  de  la  Seiglihe;  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en 
Amirique. 

FRENCH   (New  Plan) 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  French  in  s(  hool  for  two  or  three  years  or  more. 

The  paper  will  include  i)assages  of  French  prose  and  verse  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English. 
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It  will  also  contain  passages  in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  diflSculty  to  be 
translated  into  French,  and  questions  on  grammar.    Opportunity  will  also 
be  given  for  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  French  to  show  their 
ability  to  express  themselves  in  that  language. 

GERMAN   (Old  Plan) 

The  requirements  in  German  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America.* 

Elementary  German 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate,  if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability 
to  read,  a  passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given 
upon  unusual  words  and  construction,  to  put  into  German  short  English 
sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text 
given  for  translation,  and  to  answer  questions  upon  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar,  as  defined  below. 

The  Work  to  he  Done 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,^  upon  the  inflection  of 

the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  every-day 
life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual 
strong  verbs;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions, 
the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms 

and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the 
reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader, 

with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations 
upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving 
the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
previously  read. 

*  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  which  was  submitted  in  December,  1898, 
may  be  obtained  in  separate  book  form  from  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  lists  of  texts  at  present 
given  in  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  were  recommended 
by  a  committee  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  December,  1910. 
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Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year*  are:  After  one  of  the  many  Readers 
especially  prepared  for  beginners,  —  Meissner's  Aus  meiner  Welt',  Bliith- 
gen's  Das  Peterle  von  Number g\  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of  Baumbach's 
short  stories. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy 

stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of 

easy  variations  upon  the  matter  read  and  also  in  the  off-hand 
reproduction,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the 
substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages. 
3     Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the 
ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  his  knowledge  with  facility 
in  the  formation  of  sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  his  knowl- 
edge correctly  in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 
Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year*  are:    Gerstacker's  Germelshausen; 
Eichendorff's  Aus  dem  Leben  eines   Taugenichts;    Wildenbruch's  Das  edle 
Blut\    Jensen's  Die  braune  Erica;    Seidel's  Leberecht  Huhnchen;    Fulda's 
Unter  vier  Augen;  Benedix's  Lusts piele  (any  one).     For  students  preparing 
for  a  scientific  school  a  scientific  reader  is  recommended. 

ADVANCED   GERMAN 

(Represented  by  the  Board  Examination  in  Intermediate 
German) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at 
sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  diflBculty,  whether  recent  or  classical;  to 
put  into  German  a  connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased  from 
a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  grammatical  questions  relating  to 
usual  forms  and  essential  principles  of  the  language,  including  syntax  and 
word-formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explanation  may 
be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text  pre- 
viously studied. 

The  Work  to  be  Done 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  course,  the 
reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  pro.se  and  poetry,  with 
constant  prm-tice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing, 
I)araphru.ses,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions 

*  During  each  year  at  leaat  lix  German  poenu  should  be  committed  to  memory. 
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of  the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong  verbs, 
the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with 
special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  and  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year*  are:  Heyse's,  Riehl's,  Keller's,  Storm's, 
Meyer's,  Ebner-Eschenbach's,  W.  Raabe's  Norellen  or  Erzdhlungen;  Schil- 
ler's Wilhelm  Tell;   Frey tag's  Die  Journalisten;  Heine's  Earzreise. 

GERMAN   (New  Plan) 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  German  in  school  for  two  or  three  years  or  more. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  German  prose  and  verse  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English. 
It  will  also  contain  passages  in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  diflSculty  to  be 
translated  into  German,  and  questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  also 
be  given  to  those  who  have  had  special  training  in  German  to  show  their 
ability  to  express  themselves  in  that  language. 

SPANISH    (Old  Plan) 

The  requirement  in  Spanish,  which  follows  the  form  and  spirit  of 
the  recommendations  made  for  French  and  German  by  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  is  based  upon  recom- 
mendations made  by  a  committee  of  that  Association  in  December, 
1910. 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce Spanish  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  Spanish  prose,  to  put  into 
Spanish  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day 
life  or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  text  read,  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  indicated  below. 

The  Work  to  be  Done 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  conjugation  of  the  regular 

and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  inflection  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

*  During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  committed  to  memory. 
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3.  Exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

4.  The  careful  reading  and  accurate  rendering  into  good  English  of  about 

100  pages  of  easy  prose  and  verse,  with  translation  into  Spanish 
of  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read, 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  prose  and  verse, 

2.  Practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English,  and  English  variations 

of  the  text  into  Spanish. 

3.  Continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  syntax, 

4.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms  and  of  the  simpler 

uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation, 

6.  Memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  careful  thorough  work  with  much 
repetition  rather  than  upon  rapid  reading.  The  reading  should  be  selected 
from  the  following:  A  collection  of  easy  short  stories  and  lyrics,  carefully 
graded;  Juan  Valera,  El  -pdjaro  verde;  Perez  Escrich,  Fortuna;  Ramos 
Carrion  and  Vital  Aza,  Zaragueta;  Palacio  Valdes,  Jos^;  Pedro  de  Alarcon, 
El  Capitdn  Veneno;  the  selected  short  stories  of  Pedro  de  Alarcon  or  Antonio 
de  Trueba. 

Every  secondary  school  in  which  Spanish  is  taught  should  have  in  its 
library  several  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  dictionaries,  the  all- 
Spanish  dictionary  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy;  one  or  more  manuals  of 
the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  such  as  that  by  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  and 
Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

SPANISH   (New  Pian) 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Si)anish  in  school  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  Spanish  [)rose  and  verse  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English, 
It  will  also  contain  i)assages  in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  lo  be 
translated  into  Spanish,  and  questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  also 
be  K'ven  for  those  who  have;  had  special  training  in  Spanish  to  show  their 
ability  lo  express  themselves  in  tliat  language. 
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HISTORY   (Old  Plan) 

The  requirements  in  History  are  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

A.  Ancient  History,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
and  including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient  nations 
and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne (814)  (1). 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  History  it  is  desirable  that 
Ancient  History  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  every  candidate. 

B.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History,  from  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  present  time  (1). 

C.  English  History  (1). 

D.  American  History  and  Civil  Government  (1). 

The  examinations  in  history  will  be  framed  so  as  to  require  the  use  of 
both  judgment  and  memory  on  the  pupil's  part.  They  will  presuppose  the 
use  of  good  text-books,  collateral  reading,  and  practice  in  written  work. 
Geographical  knowledge  will  be  tested  by  requiring  the  location  of  places 
and  movements  on  an  outline  map. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  which  appeared  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1898,  was  published  sep- 
arately under  the  title,  "Study  of  History  in  Schools,"  by  The  Macmillan 
Company  in  1899.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  Report  made  to  the  National 
Education  Association  in  1899  by  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements. 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  also  to  thr  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Five  of  the  American  Historical  Society,  "  The  Study  of  History  in 
Secondary  Schools"  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1911).  The 
examiners  of  the  Board  will  endeavor  to  frame  the  examination  papers  on 
the  four  fields  of  work  defined  above  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  this  committee. 

Beginning  with  June,  1917,  a  new  field  of  history  will  be  recognized, 
namely.  Modern  European  History,  including  English.  This  examination 
may  not  be  taken  by  those  who  take  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  or 
English  History.  In  1917,  this  field  of  history  will  be  recognized  only  in  the 
Comprehensive  paper,  but  Old  Plan  candidates  may  gain  credit  for  Modern 
European  History  by  taking  Division  III  of  the  Comprehensive  paper. 
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HISTORY  (New  Plan) 

The  paper  will  consist  of  five  divisions,  made  up  of  questions  on  Ancient 
History,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  English  History,  Modern  European 
History  (including  English  History  from  1760),  and  American  History.  If 
the  candidate  has  studied  but  one  of  these  divisions,  he  will  be  expected  to 
answer  the  prescribed  questions  on  that  division,  one  of  them  being  a  map 
question.  He  will  be  expected  to  spend  about  two  hours  on  these  questions. 
In  the  remaining  hour,  he  should  answer  additional  questions  from  the  sanie 
division.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  candidate  has  studied  two  or  more  of 
these  divisions,  he  will  be  expected  to  answer,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed 
questions  on  one  of  these  divisions,  questions  on  such  other  divisions  as  he 
may  have  studied. 

In  reading  the  papers,  account  will  be  taken  of  the  year  of  the  school 
programme  in  which  the  subject  has  been  studied.  As  further  evidence  of  a 
candidate's  efficiency,  note-books  may  be  submitted. 


MATHEMATICS   (Old  Plan) 

A  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  ordinary  Arithmetic  is  assumed  as  underlying 
all  preparation  in  Mathematics.  Knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Arithmetic 
and  careful  training  in  accurate  computation  with  whole  numbers  and  with  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions  form  an  essential  part  of  early  school  work.  But  the  pupil's  time 
should  not  be  wasted  in  the  solution  by  arithmetic  of  pixzzling  problems  which  properly 
belong  to  algebra,  or  in  complicated  and  useless  reductions,  or  in  the  details  of  commer- 
cial arithmetic  It  is  desirable  that  some  familiarity  with  algebraic  expressions  and 
symbols,  including  the  methods  of  solving  simple  equations,  be  acquired  in  connection 
with  tiie  course  in  Arithmetic. 

In  Algebra  the  student  should  cover  carefully  the  whole  ground,  and  should 
acquire  a  thorough  understanding  not  only  of  the  practice,  but  of  the  reasons  involved  in 
the  elementary  algebraic  rules;  for  example,  in  the  rules  of  multiplication,  of  signs,  and 
of  exponents,  in  the  rules  for  fractions,  and  in  those  relating  to  the  reduction  and  solution 
of  equations.  He  should  train  himself  to  practical  skill  by  the  solution  of  a  large  number 
of  examples,  and  should  learn  to  do  his  work  witli  reasonable  quickness,  as  well  as  with 
confidence,  accuracy,  and  clearness.  The  solution  of  fairly  complicated  literal  quadratics, 
the  various  methods  of  elimination  for  equations  of  the  first  two  degrees,  tlie  putting  of 
problems  in  a  neat  manner  into  equations,  and  the  working  of  the  various  algebraic 
openitionH  l)otl)  for  integral  and  fractional  expressions  may  be  mentioned  as  imi)ortant 
HubjectH  of  attention.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  arrange  his  work  in  a  clear, 
orderly,  and  compact  fashion. 

The  time  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  tlic  systematic  study  of  the  requirement  in 
Algebra  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  tlircc  lessons  a  week  tlirough  two  school  years. 

Geometric  education  sliould  liegin  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  school,  where  the 
child  should  acquire  familiarity  through  the  senses  with  simph;  geometri(!  for>ns,  by 
InMperting,  drawing,  modelling,  iMid  measuring  them,  and  noting  their  more  obvious 
reltttionx.  Tliis  study  should  be;  follow**'!,  in  the  grammar  s(;hool,  by  systematic  instruc- 
tl'iii  In  ('on'Tfte  (or  Observational)  (ieotnctry,  of  wliicli  gconicl  ric  drawing  should  form 
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a  part.  Such  instruction  should  include  the  main  facts  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
treated  as  matters  of  observation,  and  not  as  exercises  in  logical  deduction,  without 
however  necessarily  excluding  the  beginnings  of  deductive  proof  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
is  ready  for  them.  Concrete  Geometry  is  believed  to  have  important  educational  value, 
and  to  prepare  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  later  study  of  Formal  Geometry.  It 
belongs,  however,  to  the  earlier  stages  of  school  work,  and  should  not  be  postponed 
until  the  time  that  belongs  to  direct  preparation  for  the  college. 

In  teaching  Formal  Geometry,  stress  should  be  laid  from  the  outset  on  accuracy  of 
statement  and  elegance  of  form,  as  well,  as  on  clear  and  strict  reasoning.  As  soon  as 
the  pupil  has  begun  to  acquire  the  art  of  rigorous  demonstration,  his  work  should 
cease  to  be  merely  receptive,  he  should  be  trained  to  devise  constructions  and  demon- 
strations for  himself,  and  this  training  should  be  carried  through  the  whole  of  the  work 
in  Plane  Geometry.  Teachers  are  advised,  in  their  selection  of  a  text-book,  to  choose 
one  having  a  clear  tendency  to  call  out  the  pupil's  own  powers  of  thought,  prevent  the 
formation  of  mechanical  habits  of  study,  and  encourage  the  concentration  of  mind  which 
it  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  mathematical  study  to  foster.  The  subject  of  Geometry, 
not  a  particular  treatise,  is  what  the  pupil  should  be  set  to  learn ;  and  its  simpler  methods 
and  conceptions  should  be  made  a  part  of  his  habitual  and  instinctive  thought.  Lastly, 
the  pupil  should  be  stimulated  to  good  work  by  interest  in  the  study  felt  and  exhibited 
by  the  teacher. 

The  time  which  it  is  recommended  to  assign  to  the  sj-stematic  study  of  the  require- 
ment in  Formal  Geometry  is  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  five  lessons  a  week  for  one 
school  year;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  advisable  to  extend  this  allowance  of  time  over  two 
years. 

The  present  definition  of  the  requirements  in  Mathematics  Is  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  made  in  September,  1903,  by  a 
committee  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society.* 

Elementary  Algebra 

The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions. 

Factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring. 

Fractions,  including  complex  fractions,  and  ratio  and  proportion. 

Linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  un- 
known quantities. 

Problems  depending  on  linear  equations. 

Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and 
of  numbers. 

Exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative. 

Quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal. 

Simple  cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  that  can 
be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations. 

Problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations. 

*  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  on  Entrance 
Requirements  in  Mathematics  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society  for  November,  1903,  Vol.  IX.  N...  ^. 
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The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

The  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical 
and  geometric  progressions,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  throughout  the  course  to  solve 
numerous  problems  which  involve  putting  questions  into  equations.  Some 
of  these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics,  and 
from  commercial  life.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected. 

Algebra  to  Quadratics 
The  first  seven  topics  described  under  Elementary  Algebra. 

Quadratics  and  Beyond 
The  last  five  topics  described  above  under  Elementary  Algebra. 


ADVANCED   ALGEBRA 

Permutations  and  combinations,  limited  to  simple  cases. 

Complex  numbers,  with  graphical  representation  of  sums  and  differences. 

Determinants,  chiefly  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders,  including 
the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations. 

Numerical  equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equa- 
tions, with  graphical  methods,  as  is  necessary  for  their  treatment,  including 
Descartes's  rule  of  signs  and  Horner's  method,  but  not  Sturm's  functions  or 
multiple  roots. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,*  including  the 
general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measurement 
of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement 
of  the  circle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  excrci.scs,  including  loci  problems. 

Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

*  The  Hoard's  examination  questions  in  phinc  and  solid  geometry  will  he  limited  to  propo- 
dilions  contained  in  the  syllahns  prepared  hy  the  National  Committee  of  Fifteen  appointed 
hy  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  of  the  Mathematical  and  Natural  Sciences  and  the 
National  Kduration  Association,  'ihe  lle[)ort  of  the  Commit  tee  was  pul)lished  in  The  Malhe- 
miilirg  Trarher  tor  Decemher,  MiM.  Ileprints  of  the  lleport  may  he  ol)tain<'d  yralis  upon 
application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SOLID   GEOMETRY 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,*  including  the 
relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and  measurement  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones;  the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 

Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

TRIGONOMETRY 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios; 
circular  measurement  of  angles. 

Proofs  of  principal  formulas,  in  particular  for  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent 
of  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  two  angles,  of  the  double  angle  and  the 
half  angle,  the  product  expressions  for  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  two  sines 
or  of  two  cosines,  etc.;  the  transformation  of  trigonometric  expressions  by 
means  of  these  formulas. 

Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  of  a  simple  character. 

Theory  and  use  of  logarithms  (without  the  introduction  of  work  involving 
infinite  series). 

The  solution  of  right  and  oblique  trianfrles  and  practical  applications, 
including  the  solution  of  right  spherical  triangles. 

At  the  examination  candidates  will  be  furnished  with  four-place  tables. f 

MATHEMATICS  (New  Plan) 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
had  not  less  than  the  usual  school  course  in  Elementary  Mathematics,  com- 
prising algebra  through  quadratics  and  plane  geometry,  and  will  also  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  those  who  have  extended  their  study  to  one  or 
more  branches  of  Advanced  Mathematics,  namely,  solid  geometry,  loga- 
rithms and  trigonometry,  and  advanced  algebra,  may  exhibit  their  profi- 
ciency in  any  or  all  of  these  branches  of  mathematics.  There  will  be  two 
papers,  one  for  those  who  have  had  no  instruction  beyond  Elementary 
Mathematics,  and  one  for  those  whose  instruction  has  gone  farther.  Every 
candidate  who  has  received  instruction  beyond  Elementary  Mathematics 
will  be  expected  to  take  the  paper  containing  questions  on  Advanced  Math- 
ematics, and  to  devote  at  least  half  his  time  to  those  questions  which  are 
based  on  the  Advanced  Mathematics  he  has  studied. 

•  See  foot-note,  page  40. 

t  "  Four-Place  Tables,"  abridged  edition,  compiled  by  E.  V.  Huntington  (price,  thirty- 
6ve  cents,  for  sale  by  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society). 
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PHYSICS  (Old  Plan) 

A  course  of  study  dealing  with  the  leading  elementary  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  Physics. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  course  should  accord  with  the  following 
specifications :  — 

1.  The  unit  in  Physics  [full  requirement]  consists  of  at  least  120  hours  of  60  minutes 

each.  [If  this  study  is  taken  earlier  than  the  last  year  of  the  school  course,  more 
time  should  be  allowed  for  it.]  Time  spent  in  the  laboratory  shall  be  counted  at 
one-half  face  value. 

2.  The  course  of  instruction  in  Physics  should  include  :  — 

(a)  The  study  of  one  standard  text-book  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  con- 
nected and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  The  student  should  be  given  op- 
portunity and  encouragement  to  consult  other  scientific  literature. 

(6)  Instruction  by  lecture  table  demonstrations  to  be  used  mainly  for  illustra- 
tion of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  Physics  in  their  quahtative  aspects  and  in  their 
practical  applications. 

(c)  Individual  laboratory  work,  consisting  of  experiments  requiring  at  least 
the  time  of  30  double  periods  [60  full  hours  in  all].  The  experiments  performed 
by  each  student  should  number  at  least  30.  Those  named  in  the  appended  list 
are  suggested  as  suitable.  [This  reference  is  to  the  Board  List,  which  is  not  here 
reproduced;  candidates  for  Harvard  may  use  the  Board  List  or  the  Harvard 
Descriptive  List.]  The  work  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  a  wide  range  of 
observation  and  practice. 

The  aim  of  the  laboratory  work  should  be  to  supplement  the  pupil's  fund  of  concrete 
knowledge  and  to  cultivate  his  power  of  accurate  observation  and  clearness  of 
thought  and  expression.  The  exercises  should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  furnish- 
ing forceful  illustrations  of  fundamental  principles  and  their  practical  appli- 
cations. They  should  be  such  as  yield  results  capable  of  ready  interpretation, 
obviously  in  conformity  with  theory  [not  so  inaccurate  or  uncertain  as  to  obscure 
the  principles  they  are  intended  to  illustrate],  and  free  from  the  disguise  of  unin- 
telligible units. 

Slovenly  work  should  not  be  tolerated,  but  the  effort  for  precision  should  not  lead  to 
the  use  of  apparatus  or  processes  so  complicated  as  to  obscure  the  principle  in- 
volved. 

3.  TJirougliout  the  whole  course  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  common  illus- 

trations of  piiysical  laws  and  to  their  industrial  a])i)lications. 

4.  Ill  the  solution  of  numerical  problems  the  student  should  be  encouraged  to  make  use 

of  the  simple  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry  to  reduce  the  dilliculties  of  solu- 
tion. Unnecessary  mathematical  difliculties  should  be  avoided  and  care  should 
lie  cx(!r<;iHe(|  to  prevent  the  student's  losing  sight  of  the;  concrete  facts,  in  the 
manipulation  of  symbols. 

Tlic  Exd ruination  —  Tiie  candidate  is  lefpiircd  to  pass  botii  a  written  examination  and 
a  laboratory  examination. 

The  laboratory  examination,  in  the  course  of  which  oral  qucistioniiig  may  be  freely 
usfMl,  will  rf-quire  performance  by  the  (landidate  of  a  numlier  of  experiments  assigned 
to  iiirn  at  the  time  by  tlie  examiner,  the  raiig(;  of  aHsignment  being  limited  by  the  follow- 
ing proviHJon  :  The  candidate  iiiiiHt  name  as  the  basis  for  his  lalioratory  examination 
at   If-a-t  thirty  exercincH  selected  from  a  list  of  about   (Hty,  described   in  a  imblication 
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issued  by  the  University  under  the  title  Descriptive  List  of  Elementary  Exercises  in 
Physics.* 

This  laboi-atory  examination  may  occupy  the  candidate  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and 
a  half  hours,  no  time  limit,  as  a  rule,  being  set  for  it. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  present  a  note-book  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  steps 
and  the  results  of  his  laboratory  exercises,  and  this  note-book  must  bear  the  endorsement 
of  his  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work.  It  should 
contain  a  table  of  contents  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes.  These  exercises  need  not 
be  the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  candidate  presents  himself  for  the  laboratory  exam- 
ination, but  should  be  equivalent  to  them  in  amount  and  grade  of  quantitative  work. 

The  note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the  habit  of  keeping 
a  full  and  intelligible  record  of  laboratory  work  through  an  extended  course  of  expei'i- 
ments,  and  that  his  work  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  raise  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  his  preparation  for  the  examination.  But  much  greater  weight  will  be  given  to  the 
laboratory  examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  determining  the  candidate's  attainments 
in  physics.  Experience  has  shown  that  pupils  can  make  the  original  record  of  their 
observations  entirely  presentable,  so  that  copying  will  be  unnecessary,  and  they  should 
in  general  be  required  to  do  so. 


PHYSICS  (New  Plan) 

The  examination,  which  will  consist  of  both  a  written  and  a  laboratory 
test,  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had  such  a 
course  of  school  training  in  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  physics 
as  is  described  in  the  detailed  definition  of  Physics  (Old  Plan).  In  order 
to  make  due  allowance  for  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools, 
the  paper  will  contain  more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  expected  to 
answer. 

CHEMISTRY  (Old  Plan) 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Chemistry  and  their 
application. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  both  a  written  and  a  laboratory  exami- 
nation. The  preparation  required  for  the  written  examination  may  be  found 
in  the  Revised  Requirements  in  Chemistry  issued  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  The  preparation  required  for  the  laboratory  examina- 
tion is  the  performance  by  the  student  of  not  less  than  forty  experiments  of 
good  length  and  quality  similar  in  character  and  scope  to  those  given  in  the 
requirements  mentioned  above.  The  candidate  is  further  required  to  present 
the  original  note-book  in  which  he  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  the  ex- 
periments which  he  performed  at  school,  and  this  note-book  must  bear  the 

*  This  list  may  be  obtained,  price  40  cents,  at  2  University  Hall,  Cambridge. 

In  place  of  the  Harvard  Descriptive  List,  the  revised  list  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  as  adopted  in  1909,  may  be  used ;  but,  as  the  Board  List  gives  titles 
only,  the  Harvard  examiners  must  decide  in  any  given  case  whether  the  exercises  offered 
are  satisfactory. 
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endorsement  of  his  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the 
pupil's  work.  It  should  contain  an  index  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes. 
Experiments  not  offered  for  examination  must  be  plainly  designated.  This 
note-book  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  full  and  intelligible  record  of  laboratory  work  made  during  the 
actual  progress  of  his  experiments.  The  original  record  of  all  data  and  ob- 
servations should  be  presented.  Greater  weight  will  be  given  to  the  labora- 
tory examination  than  to  the  note-book  in  determining  the  candidate's 
attainments  in  Chemis'try. 

CHEMISTRY  (New  Plan) 

The  examination,  which  will  consist  of  both  a  written  and  a  laboratory 
test,  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  received  systematic 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  Chemistry  and  their  applications  in  a 
school  course  in  which  laboratory  experiments  are  performed  by  the  pupil. 
In  order  to  make  due  allowance  for  diversity  of  instruction  in  different 
schools,  the  paper  will  contain  more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  ex- 
pected to  answer,  and  will  require  the  recognition  in  isolated  facts  or 
applications  of  Chemistry,  of  the  phenomena  and  of  the  laws  that  are  of 
general  significance,  and  the  illustration  of  such  phenomena  and  laws  by 
well-chosen  examples.  It  will  include  not  only  questions  on  the  Chemistry 
of  laboratory  practice  but  also,  in  an  elementary  fashion,  questions  on 
the  Chemistry  of  the  household  and  of  industry. 

Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  take  a  laboratory  examination  and 
to  present  a  note-book  as  described  above  under  the  definition  of  Chemistry 
(Old  Plan). 

GEOGRAPHY  (Old  Plan) 

Geography.  —  A  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  described  in  the  outline 
of  requirements  in  Geography  published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion IJoard. 

BOTANY   AND   ZOOLOGY  (Old  Plan) 

Botany.  —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to  that  indi- 
cated in  an  outline  of  requirements  in  Botany,  issued  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  JJoard.  The  course  should  extend  through  at  least  half  of  a 
school  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week. 

Zoology.  —  A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  equivalent  to  that 
flcscrihed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  an  outline  of  rc(juircrnents  in  Zoology, 
i.ssu(;d  liy  the  (College  Entrance  Examination  Hoard.  The  course  should 
extend  through  at  least  half  of  a  school  year,  with  five  lessons  a  week. 
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In  Botany  and  in  Zoology  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  both  a  written  and  a 
laboratory'  examination.  The  written  examination  will  test  the  range  and  thoroughness 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  laboratory  examination  will  test  his  skill  in 
observation  and  experimentation,  and  his  abilitj'  to  apply  names  properly  to  the  parts  of 
the  organisms  studied.* 

At  the  time  of  the  laboratory  examination  the  candidate  must  present  the  original  note- 
book containing  (with  dates)  the  notes  and  drawings  he  has  made  in  the  course  of  bis 
laboratory  work,  and  bearing  the  endorsement  of  his  teacher,  certifying  that  the  book  is 
a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  own  observations  and  experiments.  An  index  of  subjects 
should  be  appended. 

DRAWING  (Old  Plan) 

A  course  of  drawing,  in  either  or  both  of  the  following  branches,  equiva- 
lent to  that  described  in  the  outline  of  requirements  in  Drawing,  issued  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Freehand  Drawing.  —  The  representation  of  simple  objects,  in  outline  and 
with  shading. 

The  candidate's  preparation  in  drawing  should  be  directed  toward  training  him  in 
accurate  observation  and  in  definite  and  truthful  representation  of  form,  without  attempt 
to  represent  color  or  color  values. 

The  candidate  should  be  able  to  draw  correctly  and  with  lines  of  good  quality  simple 
form  in  correct  perspective  in  the  size  in  which  it  is  felt  in  the  plane  of  the  drawing,  or 
larger  or  smaller.  It  is  recommended  that  pupils  should  be  taught  to  draw  from  the 
object  itself  rather  than  from  the  flat. 

Correctness  of  proportion  and  accuracy  in  the  angles  and  curves  and  structural  rela- 
tions of  the  parts  of  every  object  drawn  are  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  elementary  principles  of  perspective  are  to  be  thoroughly  learned,  and  the  candi- 
date should  be  able  to  apply  them  in  freehand  drawing  from  the  object  or  from  the 
imagination. 

No  definite  prescription  as  to  method  of  teaching  is  made.  The  examination  will  test 
the  preparation  of  the  candidate  in  the  following  points  :  — 

1.  Ability  to  sketch  from  the  object  with  reasonable  correctness  as  to  proportion, 
structure  and  form.  It  is  recommended  that  the  subjects  drawn  include  simple 
geometrical  objects  and  simple  natural  objects,  such  as  living  plant  forms. 

2.  Ability  to  sketch  freehand  from  dictation  with  reasonable  accuracy  any  simple 
geometrical  figure  or  combination  of  figures. 

3.  Ability  to  represent  accurately  in  perspective  a  simple  geometrical  solid  of  which 
projection  drawings  are  given,  and  ability  to  make  consistent  projection  drawings 
of  a  simple  geometrical  solid  of  which  a  perspective  representation  is  given. 

4.  Ability  to  answer  questions  in  regard  to  the  principles  involved  in  making  these 
drawings. 

Mechanical  Dravnng.  —  A  course  in  drawing  equivalent  to  that  described 
in  the  definition  of  requirements  in  Mechanical  Drawing  published  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

*  For  rulea  relating  to  laboratory  examinations  and  note-books,  see  p.  17. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  (Old  Plan) 

Civil  Government.  —  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  (national, 
state,  and  local);   its  constitution,  organization,  and  actual  working. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show,  on  examination,  such  general 
knowledge  of  the  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  a  good  text- 
book of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  supplemented  by  collateral 
reading,  and  discussion.  The  examination  will  call  for  familiarity  with 
constitutional  questions  and  with  the  procedure  of  legislative  bodies. 

For  preparation  in  this  subject,  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  at  least  three  lessons  a 
week  fdr  one  year  will  be  necessary. 

OPTIONAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND   ADMISSION  TO 
ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  either  (a)  by  examina- 
tion, or  (6)  from  other  colleges  and  scientific  schools  without  examination. 

Anticipation  of  College  Studies  by  Examination 

Students  who  have  extended  their  studies  beyond  the  requirements  for 
admission  may  present  themselves  for  additional  examinations  in  (a)  the 
prescribed  studies  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  (6)  in  German  C,  la,  lb,  'i.a, 
2b,  Semitic  1,  2,  Music  1,  2,  Mathematics  D,  E,  and  K,  provided  the  candi- 
date in  each  case  satisfies  the  Department  concerned  that  he  has  an  adequate 
preparation  for  the  examination. 

An  anticipatory  examination  is  regularly  counted,  on  petition,  toward  a 
student's  degree  provided  he  completes  the  work  for  his  degree  in  three  or 
three  and  a  half  years,  and  takes  his  degree  then  or  secures  leave  of  absence 
until  the  class  with  which  he  entered  graduates.  Ordinarily,  however,  that 
is  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  takes  four  years  for  his  work,  an  anticipated 
course  is  not  counted  toward  his  degree  save  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
e.  g.,  serious  sickness  or  the  like.  For  a  four-year  student  to  count  an 
anticipated  course  toward  his  degree  requires  a  special  vote  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board.* 

Examinations  in  Prescribed  Freshman  Studies 

1.  English.  —  The  examination  in  English  A.  The  examination  will  be 
adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied  English  composi- 
tion and  literature  in  a  systematic  course  of  three  school  hours  or  periods 
a  week  for  four  years.  The  corresponding  course  in  Harvard  (>ollcge 
aims  to  give  thorough  training  in  English  composition  and  to  prepare  stu- 

•    In  IJad.lifTr'  ('..JIcK'-.  of  ihc  Acudeiiiie  JJoard. 
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dents  to  write  expositions,  arguments,  and  narratives  of  1500-2000  words. 
The  examination  will  include,  therefore,  besides  questions  on  rhetoric  and 
on  literary  history  from  the  time  of  Shakespere,  a  composition  to  which 
not  less  than  two  hours  will  be  allotted  on  some  topic  out  of  a  list  drawn 
from  English  literature,  from  other  studies,  and  from  the  candidate's  own 
experience.  In  this  composition  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show, 
besides  accuracy  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  the  use  of  words, 
some  skill  in  the  use  of  sentences,  clear  and  firm  paragraphing,  and  com- 
mand of  the  principles  of  structure. 

2.  German  or  French  (whichever  the  student  did  not  offer  for  admission). 
—  The  admission  examinations  in  Elementary  German  and  Elementary 
French.  Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  the  prescribed  German  or  French 
of  the  Freshman  year  by  means  of  these  examinations  must  give  notice 
in  advance,  and  must  attain  a  satisfactory  grade  (C  or  higher)  in  their 
examination  to  count  the  subject  anticipated  in  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  courses  they  must  take  in  College. 

Examinations  in  Elective  Studies 

Students  who  wish  to  anticipate  by  examination  the  work  of  the  elective 
courses  mentioned  above  must  secure  permission  to  take  anticipatory 
examinations.  Examinations  when  given  will  correspond  in  length  and 
character  to  regular  College  examinations,  and  will  be  held  in  June  and 
in  the  first  fortnight  of  the  academic  year.  Requests  to  be  allowed  to 
take  such  examinations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
May  1  or  September  10. 

Admission  from  Other  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools 

Students  who  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at  least  one  year 
at  other  colleges  or  scientific  schools  may  be  admitted  without  examina- 
tion to  the  standing  for  which  their  previous  training  seems  to  qualify 
them. 

Every  person  wishing  to  enter  under  this  provision  must  make  a  com- 
plete written  statement  of  the  work  on  which  he  bases  his  application. 
Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  quality  of  the  work  offered.  On 
the  receipt  of  an  application  the  Secretary  will  correspond  with  the  college 
attended  by  the  applicant  and  request  his  entire  record. 
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UNCLASSIFIED   STUDENTS 

Students  admitted  to  Harvard  College  from  other  colleges  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  when  they  cannot  be  assigned  immediately  to  any 
particular  class,  are  placed  in  a  group  by  themselves  and  called  Unclassified 
Students. 

REGISTRATION 

Every  student  is  required  to  register  on  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the 
academic  year. 

Every  student  is  required  to  register  after  his  last  recitation  before  the 
Christmas  recess  and  before  the  April  recess. 

Every  student  is  required  to  register  between  9  a.m.  and  1.30  p.m.  on  the 
first  week  day  after  the  Christmas  recess  and  after  the  April  recess. 

COLLEGE  EXERCISES 

Regular  attendance  at  College  exercises  is  required. 

A  student  who  in  an  emergency  is  called  away  by  his  parents  or  guardian 
must  inform  the  Dean  (orally  if  possible)  before  leaving  Cambridge.  Im- 
mediately on  his  return  he  must  report  to  the  Dean. 

(No  student  whose  absences  are  excused  at  the  Dean's  office  is,  on  that 
account,  relieved  from  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  any  part  of 
the  work  in  his  courses  required  during  the  period  of  his  absence.  The 
effect  of  absence  upon  a  grade  in  a  course  is  in  every  case  determined  by 
the  instructor.) 

A  student  who  neglects  any  course  may  be  excluded  from  the  course  by 
the  instru<;tor  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  prescribed  course  must  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  some  subsequent  year  by  doing  the  regular  work  of  the  course. 

To  obtain  credit  in  a  course  of  study,  or  to  count  the  course  towards  ful- 
fihnent  of  the  requirements  for  a  degree,  the  student  must  have  attended 
lK)th  the  mid-year  and  the  final  examination. 

A  student  who  has  been  absent  from  a  mid-year  examination,  and  has 
satisfied  th(;  Rc^corder*  that  his  ab.sence  was  caused  by  serious  iihiess  or  other 
unavoidable  hindrance,  is  entitled  to  a  .second  and  last  oi)])ortunity  of  pass- 
ing tlic  examination  in  the  week  immediately  following  ihe  Aj)ril  reces.s, 
j)rovid(!d  he  make  written  request  for  such  (;xaininalion  before  March  1. 

A  student  who,  liavitig  taken  the  mid-year  examination  in  any  coursi^  of 
study,  lias  been  absent  from  the  final  examination,  and  has  .satisfied  the 
Rfcorfh-r*  thai  his  abscrKc  was  caused  l)y  .serious  illness  or  other  unavoid- 
al>le  liirulnitire,  is  etililjed  to  a  se(;on(l  and  last  opjM)rtunity  of  passing  the 

•    In  l{a.|<lifrc  College,  lli<-  l).-an. 
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examination  at  some  time  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the  ensuing  academic 
year,  provided  he  make  written  request  for  such  examination  before  Sep- 
tember 10. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  take  any  books  or  papers  into  an  examination 
room  except  by  express  direction  of  the  instructor.  No  communication  is 
permitted  between  students  in  an  examination  room  on  any  subject  what- 
ever. 

If  a  student  is  tardy  at  an  examination,  he  may  be  refused  admission  and 
reported  as  absent. 

CHOICE  OF  STUDIES 

General  Regulations 

A  student  is  required  to  choose  his  courses  for  each  year  from  among 
the  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and,  if  he  is  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree,  they  must  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for 
concentration  and  distribution. 

To  be  admitted  to  any  course  he  must  have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements 
for  that  course  as  stated  in  the  Announcement,  or  otherwise  satisfied  the 
instructor  that  he  is  prepared  to  pursue  it. 

Every  student  must  make  his  election  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  between  the 
hours  appointed  for  recitations  or  examinations  in  the  courses  which  he 
chooses.  No  student  will  be  examined  in  two  courses  of  the  same  exami- 
nation group,  excepting  half-courses  not  given  in  the  same  half-year,  and 
a  few  courses  specially  mentioned  in  the  Announcement. 

The  courses  for  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  are,  under  certain  limi- 
tations, which  are  named  in  notes  attached  to  the  courses  in  the  Announce- 
ment, open  to  any  properly  qualified  student.  But  no  starred  (*)  course 
may  be  taken  by  any  student  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  courses  primarily  for  Graduates  are  open  to  Undergraduates  only  on 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  instructor.  The  Courses  of  Research 
and  Seminary  Courses  may  not  be  taken  by  any  student  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  instructor;  and  an  undergraduate  may  not  take  in  one 
year  more  than  one  Course  of  Research  or  Seminary  Course. 

ENROLMENT 

Every  student  is  required  to  hand  in,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  academic 
year,  before  6  p.m.,  at  a  place  to  be  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards,  a  list 
of  his  studies,  both  prescribed  and  elective,  which  begin  in  the  first  half-year. 
At  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  card,  every  College  student  is  required 
to  enroll  himself  in  each  study  to  be  pursued  by  him,  whether  prescribed  or 
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elective,  which  begins  in  the  first  half-year.     An  instructor  may  refuse  to 
admit  to  a  course  a  student  who  is  not  present  at  the  first  meeting. 

On  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  the  second  half-year  every  student  must 
hand  in,  on  a  card  provided  for  the  purpose,  a  list  of  all  the  courses  which 
he  takes  in  that  half-year,  including  those  continued  from  the  first  half. 
The  manner  of  enrolment  is  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  first  half-year 
courses  in  the  first  half. 

On  the  first  of  May  ever;y  student  except  those  who  are  candidates  for 
degrees  in  the  following  June  shall  hand  in  a  list  of  studies  which  he  will  take 
in  the  next  academic  year.  Petitions  to  make  changes  in  courses  chosen  on 
the  first  of  May  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Choice  of  Electives  on  or  before  tl^  first  Tuesday  of  the  first  half- 
year.  After  that  day  no  courses  chosen  on  the  first  of  May  and  beginning 
in  the  first  half-year  may  be  changed  unless  for  some  important  reason, 
such  as  a  change  in  the  Elective  Pamphlet.  All  other  petitions  to  change 
any  first  half-year  electives  must  be  filed  on  or  before  the  second  Saturday 
of  the  first  term.  Petitions  to  change  second  half-year  electives  must  be 
filed  on  or  before  the  second  Saturday  of  that  term.  No  course  once  elected 
shall  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  the  Choice  of 
Electives. 

A  course  will  not  count  for  the  degree  unless  it  is  chosen  at  one  of  the 
three  regular  times  of  election  or  unless  it  is  specially  allowed  after  petition 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Choice  of  Electives;  nor  may  anj  course  be  dropped 
without  the  permission  of  the  Committee. 

RULES  FOR  THE  CHOICE  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES 

I.  Every  student  is  required  to  .select  his  courses  under  the  guidance  of 
an  adviser.*  At  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year  he  must  meet 
liis  adviser  to  discu.ss  the  studies  of  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of  his  first 
year  in  College  he  is  required  to  present  to  his  adviser  a  plan  of  study  for 
tlie  nunainder  of  his  college  course;  this  plan  must  conform  to  the  general 
princii)l<'s  laid  down  in  the  following  rules. 

II.  Every  sturlenl  shall  lukv.  at  least  six  of  his  courses  in  some  one  depart- 
incnl,  or  in  one  of  the  recognized  fields  for  distinction.  In  the  latter  ca.se 
four  uiusl  be  in  one  depart  merit.  Only  two  of  the  six  may  be  courses  open 
to  Freslinirn  or  distinctly  elementary  in  (rliaract(T.  (For  the  special  rules 
governing  concentration  in  tlie  Division  of  History,  (lovernment,  and 
Ecf»nornics,  see  page  .W.) 

III.  l''or  piiri>os(!H  of  distribution  all  tlic  coiir.scs  ojjen  to  und<Tgraduates 
•iliall  be  divided  among  the  following  four  general  groups.  Every  student 
shall  distribute  ut  least  six  of  his  courses  among  the  three  general  groui)S  in 

•    III  Ha.lrlifTfl  r;.,||<«<-,  111.-  f:iiaiirn)iri  of  llu-  Coiniiiil  Ic-  on  lli<-  Clioic-  of  Kl<-<l  ivr.s. 
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which  his  chief  work  does  not  lie,  and  he  shall  take  in  each  group  not  less 
than  one  course,  and  not  less  than  three  in  any  two  groups. 
The  groups  are :  — 

1.  Language,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Music. 

Departments:  Semitic  Languages  and  History,  Indie  Philology, 
the  Classics,  English,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
French  and  other  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Com- 
parative Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music;  also  courses  in 
Eg^-ptology  and  in  Slavic  Languages. 

2.  Natural  Sciences. 

Departments:  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology  and 
Geography,  Mineralogy  and  Petrography;  also  courses  in  As- 
tronomy, in  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  and  in  the  History  of 
Science. 

3.  History,  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

Departments:  History,  Government,  Economics,  Education, 
Anthropology. 

4.  Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

Departments:  Philosophy  and  Ps^^chology,  Social  Ethics,  Mathe- 
matics; also  certain  philosophical  courses  outside  of  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

IV.  Prescribed  work  shall  not  count  either  for  concentration  or  distri- 
bution. 

V.  A  student  may  not  count  a  course  both  for  concentration  and  distribu- 
tion. 

VI.  In  administering  these  rules  the  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Faculty,  makes  exceptions  freely  in  the  case  of  earnest 
students  who  desire  to  change  at  a  later  time  the  plans  made  in  their  Fresh- 
man year,  and  liberal  allowances  for  earnest  students  who  show  that  their 
courses  are  well  distributed,  even  though  they  may  not  conform  exactly  to 
the  rules  laid  down  for  distribution.  In  making  exceptions  to  the  rules,  a 
student's  previous  training  and  outside  reading  are  taken  into  account. 

FRESHMAN    YEAR 

Prescribed  Studies 

Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  (English  A);  prescribed  for  those  who 
•  have  not  passed  the  admission  examination  called  English  A.  Three 
times  a  week. 
A  candidate  for  admission  who  passes  the  admission  examination  in 
English  called  English  A  is  exempt  from  the  prescribed  English  of  the 
Freshman  year  (English  A);   but  if  he  passes  it  with  Grade  D  he  is  required 
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to  take  before  the  end  of  his  second  year  a  half-course  in  English  Compo- 
sition in  addition  to  his  regular  elective  courses. 

German;    prescribed  for  those  who  have  not  passed  the  admission  exam- 
ination in  Elementary  German,  or  who,  admitted  under  the  new  plan, 
cannot  show  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  it.     Three  times 
a  week. 
French;    prescribed  for  those  who  have  not  passed  the  admission  examina- 
tion in  Elementary  French,  or  who,  admitted  under  the  new  plan,  can- 
not show  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  it.     Three  times  a  week. 
For  the  rule  concerning  the  prescribed  oral  examination  in  French  or 
German,  see  page  54. 

Any  student  for  whom  both  French  and  German  are  prescribed  may 
postpone  one  of  these  studies  until  his  Sophomore  year,  or  may  remove  the 
prescription  in  one  of  these  subjects  by  passing  an  admission  examination 
therein  before  the  opening  of  his  second  year  in  College. 

Elective  Studies 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  studies  named  above,  every  Freshman  for 
whom  German  or  French  is  prescribed  is  required  to  take  elective  studies 
amounting  to  three  full  courses;  and  every  other  Freshman  is  required  to 
take  elective  studies  amounting  to  four  full  courses.  No  Freshman  may  elect 
more  than  two  courses  in  the  same  subject  except  by  special  permission  of 
the  Dean. 

The  following  elective  courses  are  regularly  open  to  such  Freshmen  as 
are  qualified  to  take  them:  — 

Greek  G,  A,  B,  E  (half-course). 

Latin  li,  E  (half-course). 

Engli.sh.   To  those  who  have  anticipated  English  /I,  any  course  in  English 
is  open,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  Sopliomorcs. 

German  B  (equivalent  to  (ierman  A  and  a  full  course  of  elective  work), 
la,  /"'  (half-cour.se),  2a. 

Frcnc-h  1 ,  2,  3. 

Italian  1,  or  Si)ariish  1. 

Fine  Arls  \(t. 

Music  I. 

Physics  li,  a,  I . 

Chemistry  A,  \. 

I  Jot  any  1  (half-course). 

Zoolo/^y  I  (hulf-(r)urse). 

(icolof^y  4  (liJilf-rourse),  .'5  (ludf-coiirscj  on  passing  Course  4. 

Gcograjiliy  1  (lialf-cour.s<'). 
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Meteorology  1  (half-course). 
History  1. 
Government  1. 

Philosophy  A  (haJf-course),  B  (half-course)  C  (half-course). 
Psychology  A  (half-course). 
Mathematics  A,  D  (half-course),  E  (half-course),  G  (half -course). 


Economics  A.     Ordinarily  this  course  should  not  be  taken  until  the 

Sophomore  year,  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  Instructor,  it  may 

be  elected  by  a  Freshman, 

A  Freshman  will  not  be  admitted  to  any  course  not  regularly  open  to 

Freshmen  unless  he  passes  an  entrance  examination  which  p^o^^s  his  fitness 

for  it,  or  obtains  the  consent  of  the  Instructor  and  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 

No  study  presented  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  admission  may 
be  counted  as  College  work. 

The  Administrative  Board  *  of  the  College  may  require  Freshmen  who 
have  failed  of  promotion  to  make  up  their  admission  conditions  before 
returning  to  College. 

ADMISSION  CONDITIONS 

Admission  conditions  received  in  June  should  be  made  up  in  the  following 
September. 

A  student  who  enters  College  conditioned  may  clear  his  record  either 

I.  (a)    If  he  is  conditioned  in  a  prescribed  subject,  b;>  passing,  not  later 

than  the  beginning  of  his  third  year  in  College,  the  admission 
examination  in  that  subject. 
The  Administrative  Board  *  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  in  the  case  of  a  student 
conditioned  in  a  prescribed  subject,  not  duplicated  by  a  course  in  College, 
allow  such  a  student  to  remove  his  condition  by  passing  the  admission 
examination  in  that  subject,  after  the  beginning  of  his  third  year  in  College. 
(6)    If  he  is  conditioned  in  an  elective  subject,  by  passing,  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  his  third  year  in  College,  an  admission 
examination  in  an  elective  subject.     (Duplication  of  College  work 
is  not  allowed.) 
or 

II.  By  taking  additional  work  in  College.    (If  a  condition  is  in  a  prescribed 

subject,  the  work  must  be  under  the  Department  concerned.) 

•  In  RadclijEFe  College,  the  Academic  Board. 
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STUDIES  OF  THE  SOPHOMORE,  JUNIOR,  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Prescribed  Studies 
English 

Students  who  attain  Grade  D  in  English  A  and  students  who  pass  the 
combined  examination  in  admission  Enghsh  and  Freshman  Enghsh  {Eng- 
lish A)  with  a  grade  lower  than  C,  are  required  to  take  before  the  end  of 
the  Sophomore  year  a  half-course  in  English  Composition  in  addition  to 
their  regular  elective  work. 

Students  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  prescribed  English  of  the  Sopho- 
more year  are  required  to  make  up  this  deficiency. 

Good  English  is  required  both  in  spoken  and  in  written  work,  not  only 
in  English  courses  but  in  all  courses.  Any  student  whose  work  is  unsatis- 
factory in  English,  whether  in  the  details  of  spelling  or  grammar  or  in  the 
larger  matter  of  clear  expression  of  ideas,  is  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Use  of  English  by  Students,  and  may  be  required  to  receive  special 
instruction  intended  to  correct  these  deficiencies.  Such  special  work  will 
in  no  case  be  counted  as  a  course  for  the  degree. 

French  or  German 
Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  except  such  an  one  as  is  described  in  the 
next  paragraph,  must  pass,  by  the  end  of  his  second  year,  a  special  oral 
examination  to  test  his  power  of  translating  either  French  or  German, 
Opportunity  to  take  this  examination  will  be  given  (1)  on  entrance  to 
College,  (2)  at  the  time  of  the  Mid- Year  and  Final  examinations,  and  (3) 
at  such  other  times  as  may  be  convenient  for  the  Departments. 

Elkctive  Studies 

Every  Soplu)m()r(s  Junior,  or  Senior  is  required  to  take,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  rules  for  the  choice  of  elective  studies  (}).  50),  four  elcxiive  courses 
or  an  e(iuivalent  amount  of  courses  and  half-courses.  Without  j)ermission 
from  the  Dean,  he  shall  take  not  less  than  the  ecjuivalcnt  of  three  conii)lete 
half-courses  during  either  half-year. 

Additional  Studies 

A  stiirlcril  whose  rccfnd  of  work  performed  is  complete  at  th<'  beginning 
of  any  >ear  may  lake  <'lecliv(!  studies  in  excess  of  the  amount  required 
(wf  above),  lo  an  exieni  wliich  shall  give  him  a  total  of  six*  courses,  pre- 
Hcribed  and  <'lective,  for  tluit  >ear;  but  no  student  shall  take  nion;  elective 
wtjrk  than  (he  ef,uivalent  of  six*  complete  half-courses  during  either  half- 
year;    and  f»»r  the  [Mirposes  of  this  rule;  firescribetl  studies  are  counted  like 

•   li.  Ha.lrlifr..  r„ll,K<-,  five. 
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elective  studies.  In  each  of  the  studies  pursued  under  this  provision  the 
student  assumes  the  same  responsibiUty,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges, as  if  his  work  were  limited  to  the  required  amount.  He  may,  however, 
at  any  time  reduce  his  work  to  the  required  amount,  by  a  petition  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Choice  of  Electives.  No  courses  chosen  on  the  first  of 
May  and  beginning  in  the  first  half-year  may  be  changed  after  the  first 
Tuesday  of  the  first  half-year  unless  for  some  important  reason,  such  as  a 
change'in  the  Elective  Pamphlet. 

A  student  whose  record  is  deficient  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  is  ex- 
pected to  pursue  during  the  year  such  studies,  in  addition  to  those  other- 
wise required,  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  that  deficiency,  or  such  part 
of  the  deficiency  as  the  Dean  may  determine,  in  accordance  with  the  Reg- 
ulations. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  standing  of  every  student  in  each  of  his  courses  is  expressed,  on  the 
completion  of  the  course,  according  to  his  proficiency,  by  one  of  five  grades, 
designated  respectively  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 

Grade  E  in  any  com-se  denotes  failure  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
course. 

The  complete  record  of  each  student's  work  (including  notice  of  failure 
in  any  course)  is  sent  to  his  father  or  guardian. 

Every  student  is  required  to  satisfy  the  instructor  in  each  of  his  courses, 
in  such  way  and  at  such  times  as  the  instructor  may  determine,  that  he 
is  performing  the  work  of  the  course  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  instructor 
will  provide  tests,  with  sufficient  frequency  to  give  effect  to  this  regulation, 
and  will  at  once  report  to  the  Recorder  *  the  names  of  any  students  who  have 
not  satisfied  him  that  they  are  doing  their  work  systematically. 

Any  instructor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  may  at  any  time  exclude 
from  his  course  a  student  who  in  his  judgment  has  neglected  the  work  of 
the  course.  Such  exclusion  shall  be  reported  to  the  Administrative  Board 
at  its  next  meeting.  A  student  who  has  been  excluded  from  any  course 
may  be  required  to  place  himself  under  the  direction  of  a  person  approved 
by  the  Dean. 

In  order  to  remain  in  good  standing,  a  student  is  expected  to  keep  his 
appointments  and  to  maintain  at  November,  at  the  Mid- Years,  and  at 
April  a  record  as  follows :  — 

(a)    If  he  is  a  Freshman,  a  Sophomore,  or  a  Junior,  a  record  which,  were 

it  final,  would  at  least  entitle  him  to  promotion; 
(6)    If  he  is  a  Senior,  a  record  which,  were  it  final,  would  at  least  fulfil 
the  requirements  for  a  degree. 

•  In  Radcliffe  College,  the  Dean. 
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PROMOTION 

{By  the  term  academic  year  in  these  rules  for  promotion  is  meant  the  period 
from  the  opening  of  the  college  year  in  September  until  the  follovnng  Com- 
mencement.) 

No  student  who  in  any  academic  year  fails  to  pass  in  at  least  three  courses 
with  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  one  of  these  will  be  readmitted  to  College 
except  by  special  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board,  based  on  evidence  of 
some  satisfactory  work  accomplished  in  the  interval,  or  of  illness  or  other 
exceptional  circumstances. 

In  order  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class  at  the  end  of  any  academic  year, 
a  student  must  have  passed  in  that  year  in  at  least  three  courses,  with  a 
grade  above  D  in  at  least  two  of  these,  and  have  satisfied  the  following 
requirements :  — 

For  promotion  to  the  Sophomore  Class,  he  must  have  passed  in  College 
studies  amounting  to  not  less  than  three  courses,  in  at  least  two  of  which 
his  grade  is  above  D.  (For  promotion  without  a  deficiency  he  should  have 
a  total  of  four  courses,  including  French  A  or  German  A,  if  one  of  these  is 
prescribed  for  him,  and  the  prescribed  English.) 

For  promotion  to  the  Junior  Class,  he  must  have  passed  in  College 
studies  amounting  to  not  less  than  seven  courses,  in  at  least  five  of  which 
his  grade  is  above  D.  (For  promotion  without  a  deficiency  he  should  have 
a  total  of  eight  courses  and  the  prescribed  English.) 

For  promotion  to  the  Senior  Class,  he  must  have  passed  in  College  studies 
amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  courses,  in  at  least  eight  of  which  his  grade 
is  above  D.  (For  promotion  without  a  deficiency  he  should  have  a  total 
of  twelve  courses  and  the  prescribed  English.) 


CONCENTRATION  IN  HISTORY,  GOVERNMENT,  AND 
ECONOMICS 

Students  concentrating  in  the  Division  of  History,  GovernmonI,  and 
Economics  will,  at  the  close  of  their  college  course  and  as  a  prcrc(|uisile  to  the 
degree  of  A.H.,  be  required  to  jkiss  an  exaniiuutiou  upon  the  field  of  their 
concentration.  This  examination  will  cover  the  general  attaiinnents  of  each 
carulidate  in  the  field  covchmI  by  tliis  Division  and  also  his  attainments  in  a 
specific  field  of  study.    The  examination  will  consist  of  three  parts:  — 

(a)  A  general  examination,  designed  to  ascertain  the  comprehensive 
attainment  of  the  candidate  in  the  subjects  of  this  Division.  The  paper 
will  be  the  same  for  all  students,  but  there  will  be  a  large  nuniber  of  alter- 
native (jueslions  to  allow  for  diffeninces  in  pn^paration. 
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(b)  A  special  examination,  which  will  test  the  student's  grasp  of  his 
chosen  specific  field.  The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  subject  of  this  field;  knowledge  of  the  content  of 
courses  only  will  not  suffice.  The  examination  will  be  upon  a  subject,  not 
upon  a  group  of  courses. 

(c)  An  oral  examination,  supplementary  to  either  or  both  of  the  written 
examinations,  but  ordinarily  bearing  primarily  upon  the  candidate's  specific 
field. 

A  list  of  the  specific  fields  will  be  found  in  the  special  announcement  of 
the  Division. 

The  requirement  for  concentration  in  a  department  or  field  of  distinction 
demands  in  this  Division  four  courses  in  one  department,  either  History, 
Economics,  or  Government,  and  two  additio^nal  courses  selected  from  those 
offered  by  the  Division.  A  student  concentrating  in  Economics  may  select 
as  the  two  additional  courses  related  courses  in  Social  Ethics.  A  student 
will  not  be  allowed  to  count  toward  his  six  courses  more  than  two  of  the 
introductory  courses,  History  1,  Government  1,  and  Economics  A.  The 
election  of  these  six  courses  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  requirements 
for  the  final  examination  described  below,  and  the  advice  of  his  tutor  should 
be  sought  in  selecting  these  and  any  further  courses  in  the  Division. 

The  general  final  examination  has  been  established,  not  in  order  to  place 
an  additional  burden  upon  candidates  for  the  A.B.,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  better  correlation  of  the  student's  work,  encouraging  better  methods 
of  study,  and  furnishing  a  more  adequate  test  of  real  power  and  attainment. 
To  this  end  students  concentrating  in  the  Division  will  from  the  beginning 
of  their  Sophomore  year  have  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  special  Tutors. 
The  work  of  these  Tutors  will  be  to  guide  students  in  their  respective  fields 
of  study,  to  assist  them  in  coordinating  the  knowledge  derived  from  different 
courses,  and  to  stimulate  in  them  the  reading  habit.  Students  will  meet  the 
Tutors  in  small  groups  and  for  individual  conferences  at  intervals  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  student's  work,  the  rate  of  his  progress,  and  the 
number  of  courses  which  he  may  be  taking  in  this  Division  in  any  particular 
year.  The  work  of  Tutors  will  be  entirely  independent  of  the  conduct  of 
courses,  and  the  Tutors  as  such  will  have  no  control  over  the  work  or  the 
grades  of  any  student  in  any  college  course.  Their  guidance  and  assistance 
will  naturally  be  of  indirect  benefit  to  the  student  in  his  work  in  individual 
courses,  but  their  main  function  will  be  to  help  the  student  and  guide  him 
in  the  kind  of  reading  and  study  which  will  be  most  useful  toward  his  general 
progress  in  this  Division.  The  attitude  of  the  Tutor  will  be  that  of  a  friend 
rather  than  of  a  task-master,  and  students  may  consult  him  freely  and  in- 
formally concerning  any  phase  of  their  work. 
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CONCENTRATION  IN  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

A  student  who  wishes  to  concentrate  in  History  and  Literature  must 
select  at  least  six  courses  in  the  History  and  Literature  of  a  specified  period 
or  country.  For  one  or  two  of  these,  courses  in  Fine  Arts  or  Philosophy 
may  occasionally  be  substituted.  At  least  four  courses  must  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  History  or  in  one  department  of  literature;  and  no  more  than 
two  courses  may  be  regularly  open  to  Freshmen.  This  selection  must  be 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  History  and 
Literature;  and  the  student  must  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  on 
his  special  field  in  order  to  obtain  his  degree. 

SECOND-YEAR  HONORS  IN  THE  CLASSICS 

Second- Year  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors  —  are 
awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  oh  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Classics.  These  Honors  are  open  to  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  and  Seniors;  they  are  open  to  Freshmen  and  to  first-year  Special 
Students  by  special  permission  only. 

No  one  may  be  a  candidate  at  graduation  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics  * 
who  has  not  taken  Second- Year  Honors. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names 
at  the  Recorder's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which 
they  present  themselves  for  examination.  Candidates  for  these  Honors  will 
designate  at  the  same  time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  in 
order  to  make  up  the  number  required. 

Second- Year  Honors  in  the  Classics  are  awarded  on  two  conditions: 

(1)  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting  to  four  courses; 

(2)  distinction  in  special  examinations.    The  special  examinations  test: 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight.  (The 
passages  .set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following  writers  only: 
Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  Herod- 
otus, Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demosthenes;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  (Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos,  Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus.) 

(6)    His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  I^tin  prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  an<l  my- 
thology; of  (ireek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
writers  named  above;    and  of  (ireek  and  Latin  grammar. 

Thew^  H|)e(ial  examinations  are  held  in  the  last  week  in  May. 

•  For  rx<H'pti()n.s  net-  page  00. 
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HONORS  AT  GRADUATION   (FINAL  HONORS) 

Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors  —  are  awarded  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  the  degree  *  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or, 
in  case  of  Special  Students,  with  a  Commencement  certificate,  for  great 
proficiency  in  any  of  the  following  subjects:  Semitic  Languages  and  History; 
Indie  Philology;  the  Classics;  Literature;  English;  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures;  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures;  Music;  Mathe- 
matics;  Chemistry;   Geology. 

General  Regulations  in  Regard  to  Final  Honors 

Every  candidate  for  Honors  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  ex- 
aminations in  the  courses  required  of  him;  must  pass,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  a  special  examination,  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty, 
to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  which  he 
offers  himself  for  Honors;  and  must  present  such  theses  as  may  be  called  for. 

Students  who  have  failed  to  pass  with  distinction  any  of  the  examinations 
required  for  Honors  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty,  make  up  their 
deficiencies  by  passing  such  additional  examinations  as  may  be  required  of 
them;  but  no  such  permission  is  granted  for  failures  occurring  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Senior  year.  Grades  attained  in  courses  anticipated  by 
examination  are  not  counted  towards  Honors. 

Honors,  however,  will  be  given  to  graduates  not  entitled  to  them  at 
graduation  who  shall  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  for  Honors 
within  two  years  after  graduation.  They  may  also  be  taken,  at  any  time, 
with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  Honors  at 
graduation  must  present  a  Avritten  applicationf  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
before  November  1  in  his  Senior  year.  No  application  is  granted  without 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  instructors  in  the  Department  or  Di- 
vision concerned. 

The  qualifications  required  for  Honors  in  the  several  subjects  are  as 
follows:  — 

1.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 

The  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  five  courses,  must 
present  a  satisfactory  thesis,  and  must  pass  an  oral  examination. 

*  Honors  in  Literature  will  be  awarded  at  graduation  only,  but  in  other  Departments 
Honors  will  be  given  to  graduates  not  entitled  to  them  at  graduation  who  shall  have  complied 
with  all  the  requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  graduation. 

t  Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Recorder's  OflBce. 
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2.  Indic  Philology 
The  candidate  must  have  a  knowledge  of  Greek  at  least  equal  to  that 
required  for  passing  the  examination  in  Advanced  Greek  at  admission  and 
the  examination  in  one  elective  course  in  addition,  and  must  show  a  reading 
knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  and  French.  He  must  have  taken  the  equiva- 
lent of  five  courses  in  Indic  Philology.  In  lieu  of  one  of  these,  the  course 
in  the  Philosophical  Systems  of  India  may  be  offered;  and  in  lieu  of  another, 
the  course  entitled  "  History  of  ReUgions  in  Outline."  The  courses  entitled 
"  Vedic  Sanskrit,"  "  Philosophical  Sanskrit,"  and  "  Pali  "  may  be  taken 
and  counted  twice.    An  oral  examination  and  a  thesis*  are  required. 

3.  The  Classics 
A  candidate  must  offer  himself  in  the  five  subjects  stated  in  the  require- 
ments for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  the  Classics.  He  must  have  taken 
Second- Year  Honors  in  the  Classics;  but  students  admitted  to  College  as 
Seniors,  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  may,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  the  Classics,  upon  evidence  of  good  work 
done  elsewhere,  be  admitted  to  candidacy  without  having  taken  Second- 
Year  Honors.  Candidates  are  urged  to  .select  with  care  appropriate  courses 
in  subjects  other  than  the  Classics.  They  are  expected  to  consult  some 
member  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  their  programme  as  a  whole. 

4.  Literature 

These  Honors  are  administered  by  a  Committee  representing  the  Di- 
visions of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Their  purpose  is  to  offer  a 
plan  to  encourage  the  combination  of  reading  in  the  Classics  with  reading 
in  the  Modern  Languages,  and  an  opportunity  to  count  private  reading  as 
well  as  work  done  in  connection  with  courses. 

Not  later  than  the  end  of  hi.s  Junior  year,  the  candidate  must  present, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Honors  in  Literature, 
a  programme  of  courses  and  subjects. 

The  requirements  are  as  follows :  — 

L  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages,  one  Ancient  and 
one  Morlern,  besides  English.     This  knowledge,  when  not  sufficiently  indi- 

•  Thf;  Hiihj«'(l  of  lh«;  thtfsiM,  with  the  fi-rlifii-d  ai)proval  of  an  instructor,  must  he  reported 
in  writing  at  the  Ilerordcr'M  Ofhce  not  hiter  than  the  fir.sl  day  of  the  .scconil  half-year.  The 
thefiifi,  whirh  nhouhl  not  ox<'«'ed  7,.'500  words  in  h'nf^th,  must  hv  hand«'d  in  at  the  same  phicc 
on  or  l^'fore  May  SO. 

Both  the  reiHjrt  and  the  thesis  shoiihl  l»e  ph-inly  atldreswd  in  the  ease  »»f  Indie  Philology, 
"To  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Iiiflic  I'hiloh>>fy  "  ;  in  the  eas4-  of  Kn^lish,  "  To  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Kn^hsh  "  ;  in  the  ea.si-  of  (<ernian  or  of  Ilomanec  Langnages 
and  Literatiirm,  "  To  the  T'liairman  of  the  Division  of  Modc-rn  Lanf<iia>{es." 
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cated  by  the  candidate's  record  in  his  courses,  will  b?  tested  by  a  special 
written  examination. 

2.  An  amount  of  reading  in  at  least  two  literatures,  one  Ancient  and  one 
Modern,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Committee.  The  total  amount 
will  ordinarily  be  equivalent  to  the  reading  done  in  six  courses.  The  authors 
from  whom  selections  should  be  made  are  in  general  those  now  studied  in 
the  courses  in  literature  in  the  two  lower  groups  of  the  several  departments. 
The  reading  need  not  be  divided  equally  between  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages.  In  so  far  as  this  reading  has  been  done  in  connection  with 
courses,  the  grades  in  those  courses  will  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence; 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  independently,  either  in  term-time  or  in  vacation, 
it  will  be  tested  in  such  way  as  the  Committee  may  determine. 

3.  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures,  one 
Ancient  and  one  Modern,  to  be  tested  by  an  examination. 

4.  A  thorough  study  of  two  special  subjects,  chosen  by  the  candidate, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  from  two  different  literatures,  one 
Ancient  and  one  Modern.  For  these  subjects  written  examinations  will  be 
provided.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  subjects  are  suggested: 
Homer,  Plato;  Plautus,  Cicero;  Chaucer  and  his  Period,  Shakspere,  the 
Lake  Poets;  Goethe,  the  German  Romantic  School;  Holberg,  Ibsen;  Mon- 
taigne, French  Tragedy;   Dante,  Machiavelli;   Cervantes,  Turgenef. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  subject  involving  the  study  of  more 
than  one  literature,  and  representing  both  the  Ancient  and  the  Modern  side, 
may  be  counted  as  two  subjects.  Examples  of  such  subjects  are:  Pastoral 
Poetry,  the  Popular  Epic,  the  Influence  of  Aristotle  on  the  Drama  in  any 
Modern  Literature. 

The  examinations  will  all  be  held  towards  the  end  of  the  candidate's 
Senior  year.  In  addition  to  the  written  tests  there  will  be  a  general  oral 
examination  on  the  selected  fields  of  study. 

5.  English 

The  candidate  must  have  taken  elective  work  amounting  to  six  courses, 
one  of  which  must  be  a  course  in  writing  English.  Courses  in  Compara- 
tive Literature  which  are  included  in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Department 
of  English  may  be  counted  for  Honors  in  English.  If  a  candidate  has  not 
taken  English  3a,  he  must  give  evidence  of  his  ability  to  read  ordinary 
Anglo-Saxon  prose.    An  oral  examination  and  a  thesis*  are  required. 

Courses  in  Public  Speaking  (now  English  B  and  10)  are  not  counted  for 
Honors  in  English. 

*  See  foot-note,  p.  60. 
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6.  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

In  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  the  candidate  must  have  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Latin  and  French  and  must  have  taken  five  courses  in  the 
Department,  not  more  than  one  of  which  may  be  a  course  ordinarily  open 
to  Freshmen,  and  three  other  courses  in  the  Divisions  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages,  from  among  those  not  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen  (but  Greek 
B  and  Latin  B  will  be  regarded  as  acceptable  courses).  Work  done  in  other 
colleges  or  privately  may  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  some  of  these 
courses. 

The  candidate  must  be  able  to  write  German  with  readiness  and  correct- 
ness; he  must  present  a  thesis*  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  Division;  and 
must  pass  an  examination,  orally  and  in  writing,  on  the  general  field  covered 
by  his  studies. 

7.  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

In  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  the  candidate  must  have  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Latin  and  German  and  must  have  taken  five  courses  in 
the  Department,  not  more  than  one  of  which  may  be  a  course  ordinarily 
open  to  Freshmen,  and  three  other  courses  in  the  Divisions  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  from  among  those  not  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen 
(but  Greek  B  and  Latin  B  will  be  regarded  as  acceptable  courses).  Work 
done  in  other  colleges  or  privately  may  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
some  of  these  courses. 

The  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  two  of  the  Romance  Languages  and 
to  write  one  of  them  with  readiness  and  correctness.  He  must  present  a 
thesis*  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  Division,  and  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion, orally  and  in  writing,  on  the  general  field  covered  by  his  studies. 

8.   Music 

The  candidate  must  have  taken  all  the  courses,  and  must  have  passed  all 
the  examinations  with  distinction;  he  must  also  present  original  comi)o- 
sitions  in  strict  and  free  form. 

The  ability  to  read  French,  German,  and  Italian  is  required  of  candidates 
for  Honors  in  Music. 

9.   Mathematics 

The  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  the  Division  of  Mathe- 
matics will  recommend  for  Honors  or  Highest  Honors  students  in  the  gradu- 
ating class  who  have  .specially  distinguished  themselves  in  Mathematics. 
It  will  make  sue!)  recommendations  on  Us  own  inilialivc,  without  application 
from  students. 

•  Srr  ffx»t-nol«,  page  (10.  The  IhcaiH,  limilcc]  lo  7,500  worcis,  iiiiihI  he  liniulc'd  in  at  llir; 
Rrrordcr'n  Offi<T  not  later  than  May  1, 
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10.  Chemistry 

The  candidate  must  have  taken  five  courses  besides  Course  8.  Of  Courses 
2  and  5  only  one  may  be  counted.  One  full  course  in  Mineralogy,  chosen 
from  among  Courses  2,  7,  and  &,  may  be  counted,  but  not  Chemistry  A,  la 
or  B,  or  1,  and  Mineralogy  2.  No  student  is  accepted  as  a  candidate  for 
Honors  unless  he  has  passed  in  both  Courses  5  and  6;  but  only  one  of  these 
courses  need  be  presented  among  the  five  courses  required. 

11.  Geology 

The  Division  of  Geology  includes  the  subjects  of  Geology  proper.  Eco- 
nomic Geology,  Palaeontology,  Geography,  Meteorology,  Mineralogy  and 
Petrography.  The  candidate  must  present  his  plan  of  study  for  approval 
by  the  Division  not  later  than  October  10  of  his  final  year  of  preparation. 
The  student  must  attain  distinction  in  work  amounting  to  five  full  courses 
above  the  grade  of  those  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates.  Any 
course  under  Geology  S20  may  be  substituted  for  a  corresponding  20  course 
within  the  Division  of  Geology. 

DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Conditions  of  Candidacy 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  a  candi- 
date must  have  passed  in  studies  amounting  to  sixteen  courses,  together 
with  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for  him;  making  a  total  of 
seventeen  or  seventeen  and  a  half  courses,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  must, 
moreover,  have  attained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the 
work  done  by  him  in  Harvard  University  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  (if  he  is  conditioned  in  grades  he  must  secure  whatever  ad- 
ditional number  of  grades  above  D  the  Committee  on  Admission  prescribed 
at  the  time  he  was  admitted),  and  in  his  Senior  year  have  passed  in  not  less 
than  four  courses  with  grades  above  D  in  at  least  two  of  them  (or,  in  a  single 
half-year,  in  not  less  than  four  half-courses,  with  grades  above  D  in  at  least 
two  of  them).  He  must  also  fulfil  the  Rules  for  the  Choice  of  Electives  as 
stated  on  pages  50  and  51. 

A  student  in  Harvard  College  must  take,  in  each  academic  year,  at  least 
four  courses,  in  addition  to  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for 
him;  and  (including  his  prescribed  English)  he  may  take  six,*  but  not  more, 
as  regular  courses  to  be  counted  towards  the  degree.  Certain  studies  taken 
in  the  summer  may  also  be  counted  towards  the  degree.  Accordingly,  a 
student  who  enters  the  Freshman  class  without  serious  deficiency  may  com- 
plete the  requisite  number  of  courses  in  four,  three  and  a  half,  or  three  years. 

*  In  Radcliffe  College,  five. 
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A  student  may  shorten  the  requisite  period  of  residence  and  study  by 
anticipating  college  studies  at  the  time  of  his  admission  or  by  securing 
credit  for  work  satisfactorily  performed  at  another  college;  but  no  student 
will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  until  he  has  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year  of  residence  and  study  as  a  candidate  for  that  de- 
gree; and  no  student  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  will  be  recommended 
for  the  degree  until  he  has  completed  three  years  of  residence  and  study. 
In  every  case  the  final  work  in  completion  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
must  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Any  student  who  has  not  complied  with  the  requirements  for  a  degree 
before  the  end  of  his  College  course  may  be  recommended  for  a  degree  in 
a  subsequent  year,  when  he  has  made  up  all  deficiencies  in  his  record. 

DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

1.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Distinction  is  awarded  in  three 
grades:  with  Distinction  (cum  laude),  with  High  Distinction  {magna  cum 
laude),  and  with  Highest  Distinction  {summa  cum  laude). 

2.  Cum  laude  on  General  Studies.  A  candidate  is  recommended  for  the 
degree  cum  laude  who  has  obtained  grade  A  or  B  in  nine  courses,  but  courses 
regularly  open  to  Freshmen  count  for  this  purpose  only  as  half-courses.  He 
must  have  obtained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  remaining 
work. 

3.  Cum  laude  on  a  Subject  or  Related  Subjects.  A  candidate  is  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  cum  laude  who  has  completed  a  considerable  amount 
of  advanced  work  in  some  subject  or  related  subjects,  and  who  has  been 
recommended  on  the  ground  of  this  work  to  the  Faculty  by  a  Division  or 
a  Department,  or  by  a  Special  Committee*  appointed  by  the  Faculty  for 
this  purpose.  He  must  have  obtained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  his  remaining  work. 

4.  Magna  cum  laude  and  summa  cum  laude.  A  candidate  otherwise  quali- 
fied for  the  degree  cum  laude  on  a  subject  or  related  sul)jects  is  reconunended 
for  tli(*  d<*gr(X'  magna  cum  laude  or  .summa  cum  laude  who  has  been  recom- 
nu-nded  to  the  Faculty  for  either  degree  by  a  Division  or  a  Department  or 
by  a  SiM!cial  (Committee  on  the  ground  of  high  distinction.  A  candidate 
for  a  degree  aumma  cum  laude  unjst  show  marked  ability  not  only  in  his 
HIM!(iul  fielfl  but  also  in  studies  outside  his  field  of  distinction.  The  recom- 
mendation of  a  candidate  for  this  degree  should  come  from  the  Department 
in  which  the  (candidate  lias  spe<'ialized. 

*  E.  g.,  the  ('otiiiiiilt<-<-  on  IlonorH  in  LiliTuliin*,  wlii<'li  will  n-coninicnd  a  cundidali-  on 
HliidicH  in  nluti-il  Miiltji' Ih. 
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5.  The  subject  or  related  subjects  in  which  the  degrees  cum  laude,  magna 
cum  laude,  and  summa  cum  laude  are  conferred  under  sections  3  and  4  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  diploma  and  on  the  Commencement  Programme. 

6.  A  candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  the  degree  with  distinction  in  a  sub- 
ject or  related  subjects  may  nevertheless  receive  the  degree  without  dis- 
tinction on  the  recommendation  of  the  Division,  Department,  or  Committee 
concerned. 

7.  A  student  intending  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  with  distinc- 
tion in  a  subject  or  related  subjects  will  record  his  name  at  the  oflSce  of  the 
Dean.  This  he  may  do  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  his  Sophomore  year 
(he  must  also  record  his  name  anew  each  subsequent  year),  or  at  any  time 
not  later  than  November  1st  of  the  academic  year  in  which  he  expects  to 
receive  the  degree;  but  a  Division,  Department,  or  Special  Committee  may 
fix  as  the  latest  date  in  its  own  case  a  time  earlier  than  November  1st  of 
that  year. 

General  Regulations  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction 

1.  A  candidate  for  a  degree  with  distinction  "  in  a  subject  or  related  sub- 
jects "  shall  study  under  the  direction  of  a  Department,  Division,  or  Special 
Committee,  which  shall,  if  satisfied  with  his  work,  recommend  him  for  that 
degree.  If  his  work  be  judged  unworthy  of  distinction,  but  worthy  of  a 
degree,  this  body  may  recommend  him  for  a  degree  without  distinction. 

2.  The  candidate  shall  make  application,  not  later  than  November  1st 
of  his  last  year,  to  the  Department,  Division,  or  Committee  under  which  he 
wishes  to  be  enrolled;  he  shall,  at  the  same  time,  record  his  name  and  pur- 
pose at  the  office  of  the  Dean.  Students  intending  to  become  candidates 
are  urged  to  put  themselves,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  their  Sophomore 
year,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Department,  Division,  or  Committee  under 
which  they  expect  to  wofk. 

3.  The  particular  branch  of  study  to  which  the  student  has  devoted 
himself  will  be  mentioned  in  his  diploma  and  on  the  Commencement  Pro- 
gramme. 

4.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  cum  laude  and  magna  cum  laude  are 
the  same.  The  grade  of  distinction  depends  on  the  excellence  of  the  student's 
work,  as  determined  by  the  Department,  Division,  or  Committee  in  charge. 

5.  Work  done  by  a  student,  either  in  vacations  or  in  term-time,  outside 
of  his  regular  courses,  may  be  treated,  in  such  manner  as  the  appropriate 
Department,  Division,  or  Committee  shall  decide,  as  part  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  with  distinction. 

6.  A  course  or  a  piece  of  outside  work  toward  a  degree  with  distinction 
will  not  be  considered  by  two  different  departments. 
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7.   A  student  who  has  to  pass  a  special  examination  for  the  degree  with 
distinction  may,  at  the  discretion  of  his  Department,  Division,  or  Commit- 
tee, be  excused,  during  his  last  year,  from  final  examinations  in  courses 
dealing  with  his  particular  subject. 

Requirements  of  the  Divisions  and  Departments 
Anthropology 

( 1 )  Four  courses  in  Anthropology. 

(2)  Four  courses  in  related  subjects,  of  which  three  must  be  courses  not 
regularly  open  to  Freshmen. 

Field  work  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  part  of  the  above  requirements. 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  examination,  on  the  general 
field  covered  by  the  courses  offered.  This  examination  may  be  either  oral 
or  written,  as  the  Division  decides. 

Biology 

(1)  Three  preparatory  courses:  Chemistry  A;  Physics  C  or  1;  one 
course  in  Geology  and  Geography. 

(2)  Five  courses  under  the  Division  of  Biology,  of  which  two  must  be 
in  the  lower  group;  but  one  of  the  remaining  three  courses  may  be  replaced 
by  work  amounting  to  one  course  in  any  one  or  two  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Geography,  Anthropology;  or  in 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  Courses  thus  substituted 
for  a  course  in  Biology  must  be  selected  from  the  middle  or  upper  groups. 

Chemistry 

(1)  Four  and  one-half  courses  in  Chemistry,  including  Chemistry  2,  3, 
4,  and  8:  dealing  with  descriptive  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  analysis,  and  the  elements  of  physical  chemistry. 

(2)  "J'hree  and  one-half  other  courses:  one  course  (with  laboratory  work) 
in  Physics,  of  grade  above  the  requirements  for  admission  in  IMiysics;  two 
and  one-lialf  ai)proved  courses  in  (Chemistry,  in  Phy.sics,  or  in  other  sub- 
je<;t8  related  to  (Jhemistry  in  any  science.  An  advanced  course  in  German 
may  Ijc  substituted  for  one  of  the  two  and  one-half  approved  courses. 

The  Classics 

F>iglit  courses,  of  whicli,  onliiiariiy,  six  should  be  courses  in  Greek  or 
I>atin   literature  or  composition,   while  at  least  two  may  be  appropriate 
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courses  in  History,  Philosophy,  Fine  Arts,  or  Modern  Literature.     Other 
substitutions  may  be  permitted,  and  as  the  Department  wishes  especially 
to  encourage  work  independent  of  courses,  allowance  will  be  made  for  out- 
side work  or  reading. 

In  May  of  each  year  the  Department  will  hold  examinations  on  the  basis 
of  which  it  will  make  its  recommendations.  Candidates  must  offer  them- 
selves in  four  of  the  following  subjects,  including  (1)  and  (2):  — 

(1)  The  translation  of  Greek  authors  at  sight.  (2)  The  translation  of 
Latin  authors  at  sight.  (3)  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  (of  the  grade  of 
knowledge  reached  in  Greek  7  and  Latin  7).  (4)  Greek  Literature,  and 
also  alternative  questions  on  history,  philosophy,  and  antiquities.  (5)  Latin 
Literature,  and  also  alternative  questions  on  history,  philosophy,  and  an- 
tiquities. 

Classics  and  Philosophy 

(1)  Eight  courses,  of  which  five  are  to  be  in  the  Department  of  the 
Classics  (both  Greek  and  Latin)  and  three  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
(2)  A  thesis  on  a  subject  connecting  ancient  and  modern  philosophical 
thought.  (3)  A  wTitten  general  examination  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
and  philosophy. 

Classics  and  History 

(1)  Eight  courses,  of  which  five  are  to  be  in  the  Department  of  the 
Classics  (both  Greek  and  Latin)  and  three  in  the  Department  of  History. 
(2)  A  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  in  Classics  or  History.  (3)  A  written 
general  examination  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  history,  and  political 
science. 

Classics  and  Government 

(1)  Eight  courses,  of  which  five  are  to  be  in  the  Department  of  the 
Classics  (both  Greek  and  Latin)  and  three  in  the  Department  of  Govern- 
ment. (2)  A  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  in  ancient  or  modern  political 
theory  and  history.  (3)  A  written  general  examination  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  history,  and  political  science. 

Classics  and  Economics 

(1)  Eight  courses  —  five  in  the  Department  of  the  Classics  (both  Greek 
and  Latin)  and  three  in  the  Department  of  Economics.  (2)  A  thesis  con- 
necting ancient  and  modern  economic  theory  or  history.  (3)  A  written 
general  examination  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  history,  and  political 
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English 

(1)  Eight  elective  courses  in  English  will  ordinarily  be  required,  but  with 
the  previous  consent  of  the  Department  appropriate  courses  in  foreign 
literature,  or  in  History,  Philosophy,  or  Fine  Arts,  may  be  substituted  for 
some  of  these.  Of  the  eight  courses  required  three  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
following:  English  1,  2,  3a,  Sb,  4,  11a,  and  116;  but  an  approved  reading 
course  in  Greek  or  Latin  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  these  three  courses. 

Approved  work  done  independently  by  the  candidate  maj'  be  accepted  in 
partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement  of  courses. 

(2)  The  candidate's  proficiency  in  composition  will  be  tested  by  an 
original  composition  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  words. 

A  special  examination  in  the  history  of  English  language  and  literature 
is  ordinarily  required. 

Fine  Arts 

Four  courses  in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  and  four  additional  courses  in 
Fine  Arts  or  related  subjects.  Ordinarily,  at  least  two  must  be  courses 
involving  drawing  as  part  of  the  work,  —  namely,  Fine  Arts  la,  2a,  26,  2c, 
if,  2g,  8a,  8b,  10a,  106,  and  20c. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  oral  examination  on  the 
field  indicated  by  the  courses  which  he  offers. 

Approved  work  done  independently  by  the  student  may  be  substituted 
for  a  part  of  the  requirements.  The  plan  of  work  for  each  year  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Division  before  the  15th  of  October. 

French  and  other  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

(1)  Four  courses  in  the  Department,  not  more  than  one  of  which  shall 
be  a  course  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen.  A  student  must  show  some 
knowledge  of  at  least  two  of  the  Romance  languages,  but  of  one  of  these 
an  elementary  knowledge  is  sufficient. 

(2)  Four  courses  in  Ancient  or  Modern  Languages,  of  which  not  more 
than  one  may  be  a  course  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen.  With  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Department  appropriate  courses  in  History,  Philosophy,  or 
Fine  Arts  may  be  suV)stituted  for  some  of  these.  Approved  work  done 
independently  by  the  candidate  may  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  of 
the  refjuircment  of  courses. 

A  special  examination  in  the  history  of  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  litera- 
ture is  ordinarily  required. 
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Geology 

Eight  courses,  of  which  at  least  six  must  be  in  subjects  treated  under  the 
Division  of  Geology;  at  least  four  of  the  eight  courses  must  be  of  the  middle 
or  the  upper  group. 

Two  of  the  eight  courses  may  be  chosen  from  the  lower  or  the  middle 
group  in  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  or  Astronomy. 

Of  the  geological  courses  at  least  one  must  be  taken  in  the  first,  one  in 
the  second,  and  two  in  the  third  of  the  three  years  of  study. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

(1)  Four  courses  in  the  Department,  not  more  than  one  of  which  shall 
be  a  course  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen. 

(2)  Four  courses  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  of  which  not  more 
than  one  may  be  a  course  ordinarily  open  to  Freshmen.  With  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Department  appropriate  courses  in  History,  Philosophy,  or 
Fine  Arts  may  be  substituted  for  not  more  than  two  of  these  courses.  Ap- 
proved work  done  independently  by  the  candidate  may  be  accepted  as  the 
equivalent  of  one  course. 

(3)  A  thesis  or  a  special  examination  is  required  of  every  candidate.  The 
subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  Department,  and  the  thesis 
must  be  handed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  not  later  than  May  20. 

History  and  Literature 

(1)  As  early  as  possible  in  his  College  career,  the  candidate  must  present, 
for  approval  by  the  Committee,  a  plan  of  study  which  shall  comprise  at 
least  eight  courses,  selected  from  those  ofiFered  in  History  and  in  Literature, 
—  taking  both  terms  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense,  —  and  usually 
including  not  more  than  two  courses  regularly  open  to  Freshmen.  These 
courses  should  be  so  selected  as  to  come  under  some  general  scheme  of  study 
of  the  history  and  the  literature  either  of  a  nation  or  of  a  period:  for  ex- 
ample, — 

The  History  and  Literature  (a)  of  Greece,  (6)  of  Rome,  (c)  of  England, 
(d)  of  France,  etc. 

The  History  and  Literature  (e)  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (/)  of  the  Renaissance, 
(g)  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  (h)  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  etc. 

Under  such  schemes  as  (c),  (g),  and  (h),  it  is  evident  that  study  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  America  would  generally  be  included. 

The  candidate  will  normally  be  expected  to  divide  his  work  about  equally 
between  courses  in  History  and  courses  in  Literature;    but  will  ordinarily 
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include,  either  in  courses  taken  or  in  outside  reading,  the  history  of  Philos- 
ophy and  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  country  or  the  period  selected  for  his  general 
field  of  study. 

(2)  To  complete  his  knowledge  of  the  country  or  the  period  chosen,  the 
candidate  will  pursue  a  course  of  general  reading  both  in  the  principal 
authors  of  the  country  or  the  period  in  question  and  in  the  works  of  standard 
authorities  concerning  these  matters.  This  general  reading,  which  may 
conveniently  be  done  during  summer  vacations,  must  in  every  case  be 
approved  and  directed  by  the  Committee. 

(3)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  his  final  year  of  preparation,  the  candidate 
must  present  to  the  Committee  a  thesis,  the  subject  of  which  has  been 
approved,  on  some  special  topic  within  his  general  field  of  study.  At  some 
subsequent  time  appointed  by  the  Committee,  the  candidate  must  present 
himself  before  them  for  general  examination  —  either  written,  or  oral,  or 
both  —  concerning  his  whole  field  of  study. 

(4)  A  candidate  who  has  satisfied  the  Committee  of  his  proficiency  will 
be  recommended  by  them  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  History  and 
Literature,  and  may  be  excused  from  the  final  examinations  in  his  Senior 
year  in  the  courses  offered  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction. 

The  Committee  on  Degrees  with  Distinction  in  History  and  Literature 
will  gladly  advise  students  in  regard  to  other  possible  combinations, 
such,  for  example,  as  Philosophy  and  History. 

History,  Government,  and  Economics 

Not  later  than  November  1  of  his  final  year  of  preparation,  the  candidate 
must  present,  for  approval  by  the  Division,  a  plan  of  study,  which  shall 
comprise  at  least  seven  courses,  selected  from  those  offered  by  the  Division, 
and  not  including  more  than  two  from  the  three  introductory  courses,  — 
History  1,  Government  1,  and  Economics  A.  This  plan  of  study  may,  how- 
ever, with  the  approval  of  the  Division,  include  related  courses  offered  by 
other  Departments  of  the  University,  and  also,  bj^  special  vote  of  the  Div  i- 
sion,  suitable  work  done  outside  of  regular  courses.  If  four  or  more  of  the 
seven  courses  are  courses  in  History,  the  candidate,  if  successful,  will  be 
recommended  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  History;  if  four  or  more 
of  them  are  courses  in  P^conomics,  he  will  be  recommended  for  the  Degree 
with  Distinction  in  Economics;  if  four  or  more  of  them  are  courses  in  Gov- 
ernment, he  will  be  recommended  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Besides  this  minimum  requirement,  the  candidate  may  indicate  in  his 
plan  of  study  any  additional  work  done  in  History,  Government,  Economics, 
or  in  related  stibjert.s.     The  character  and  range  of  this  work  will  be  taken 
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into  account  in  determining  the  recommendation  for  the  Degree  with  Dis- 
tinction. 

Not  later  than  May  1  of  his  Senior  year,  the  candidate  will  present  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Division  a  thesis;  and  he  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
oral  examination  on  the  general  field  covered  by  the  courses  he  offers,  or  on 
such  portion  of  the  field  as  the  Division  may  determine.  Successful  candi- 
dates at  the  oral  examination  will  be  excused  from  the  final  examinations 
in  their  Senior  year  in  the  courses  offered  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction; 
and  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  oral  examination  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Division  for  the  ordinary  degree  without  taking  the  final  examinations 
in  such  courses. 

Literature 

(1)  Six  courses  in  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern,  chosen,  in  general, 
from  the  lower  and  middle  groups  in  the  several  departments  offering  such 
courses.  The  work  need  not  be  evenly  divided  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  languages,  but  not  less  than  two  courses  should  be  offered  in 
either  field.  Independent  reading  done  by  the  student  may  be  substituted 
for  some  or  all  of  the  six  courses.  The  candidate  must  have  a  good  reading 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  ancient  language  and  at  least  one  modern  language 
besides  English.    There  will  be  a  written  test  and  a  general  oral  examination, 

(2)  A  thorough  study  of  two  special  subjects  chosen  by  the  candidate 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  from  two  different  literatures,  one 
ancient  and  one  modern.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  single  sub- 
ject, involving  a  study  of  both  ancient  and  modern  literature,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  two.  This  work  may  be  done  partly  or  wholly  in  courses, 
in  addition  to  the  required  six.  It  will  be  tested  by  WTitten  examination. 
(3)  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures,  one 
ancient  and  one  modern.  This  knowledge  may  be  acquired  partly  or  wholly 
in  additional  courses. 

Mathematics 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction,  a  student 
must  have  been  known  to  the  Division  for  at  least  the  last  year  of  his  college 
course,  and  preferably  for  two  years,  as  having  chosen  Mathematics  and 
subjects  related  to  Mathematics  for  a  principal  field  of  work,  and  must  have 
carried  on  his  studies  in  that  field  with  the  approval  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Division.  At  least  five  courses  in  Mathematics  and  related  subjects, 
creditably  passed  (not  including  any  course  regularly  open  to  Freshmen), 
will  be  required;  and  each  student's  programme  must  exhibit  a  consistent 
and  s-uffitient  -plan  of  work,  and  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Division  not  later  than  the  j^r*^  day  of  June  of  the  year  'previous  to  that  in 
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which  the  student  is  to  come  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree.    It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  programme  be  submitted  at  an  earher  date,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  modifications  may  afterwards  be  accepted. 

Of  the  courses  offered,  at  least  three  must  be  in  Mathematics  proper;  the 
rest  may  be  in  Mathematics,  or  in  Astronomy,  or  in  Physics,  or  in  Engineer- 
ing, or  in  some  other  subject  related  to  Mathematics,  or  may  be  divided 
between  two  branches  of  study. 

A  student  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  Division,  undertake  an 
advanced  special  piece  of  work,  outside  of  his  courses,  to  be  done  during 
his  last  two  college  years,  and  such  work  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Divi- 
sion, be  counted  towards  Distinction;  its  quality  and  amount  being  tested 
either  by  a  special  examination,  by  a  thesis,  or  by  presentation  at  the 
Mathematical  Club,  as  shall  be  judged  expedient  by  the  Division. 

The  Division  reserves  the  power  of  exercising  an  independent  judgment 
in  each  case;  but  it  must  always  be  satisfied  that  the  programme  offered 
furnishes  a  suflBcient  basis  for  Distinction  in  Mathematics,  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  student's  work  justifies  his  recommendation  for  such  Dis- 
tinction. 

The  Division  holds  no  special  examination  for  Distinction,  other  than 
that  on  a  candidate's  special  work.  But  an  application  from  a  candidate 
to  substitute  a  thesis  or  special  examination  for  any  of  his  examinations 
in  courses  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Division. 

Mathematics  and  Education 

This  degree,  which  is  intended  to  represent  special  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching  Mathematics  in  secondary  schools,  is  administered  by  a 
standing  committee  of  three  under  the  following  rules:  — 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  this  degree  the  student  nuist  have  been 
known  to  the  Committee  as  a  candidate  during  at  least  the  last  two  years 
of  his  course,  and  he  must  have  carried  on  his  studies  in  his  chosen  field 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Committee. 

The  degree  will  be  awarded  on  the  l)asis  of  tlie  following  cotirses:  — 
1.    Matlicmalics  and  allied  subjects. 

(a)  A  course  or  half-course  in  D<'scrij)live  (Jconielry  or  Surveying. 
(h)  Three  and  one-half  courses  in  Mathematics  above  the  Freshman 

courses.    The  c;hoi(!e  must  include  IVfiilhcniJil  ics  'i,  '£(i,  or  'ih. 
{(-.)   I'hysics  C  or  its  equivalent. 
(d)  A  course;  in  Astronomy. 
The  Hturl<>nt  is  arivi.sed  to  take  lK)th  Descriptive!  (Jeometry  and  Surveying. 
In  ciMv.  he  do(;s  so,  the  requinnnent  utkUt  ih)  will  \n\  r(!due(;d  to  three  courses 
in  MathftriJitics.    Wv  is  also  adviseul  to  include  the  course  in  nuxlern  geometry 
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(Mathematics  3)  among  his  elective  courses.    He  should  in  any  case  consult 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  before  finally  making  up  his  programme. 
2.   Education. 

(a)  A  general  introductory  haK-course  in  Education  (Education  A), 
(6)  A  course  in  secondary  education,  with  observation  of  schools 
(Education   3b);    and,   for  students   without  experience  in 
teaching,  a  half-course  in  teaching  under  supervision  (Edu- 
cation 9). 
Students  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  will  be  required 
to  substitute  for  Education  9  another  half-course  in  Education. 
All  students  are  advised  to  take,  if  possible,  a  course  in  the 
history  of  education  or  in  the  general  theory  of  education. 
The  Committee  reserves  the  power  of  exercising  an  independent  judg- 
ment in  each  case;    but  it  must  always  be  satisfied  that  the  programme 
offered  furnishes  a  suflScient  basis  for  distinction,  and  that  the  quality  of 
the  student's  work  justifies  his  recommendation. 

Music 

(1)  Eight  approved  courses,  five  of  which  shall  be  in  Music  (including 
Music  1,  2,  5,  and  6),  and  three  in  Modern  Languages,  —  German,  French, 
and  Italian.  Those  who  show  that  they  have  acquired  outside  the  college 
course  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Harmony  will  not  be  required  to  take  Music 
1.  The  same  rule  applies  to  Music  2.  Students  who  intend  to  become 
candidates  should  confer  with  their  instructor  at  the  opening  of  the  Sopho- 
more year. 

(2)  One  or  more  special  original  compositions  in  large  form  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  before  May  10  of  the  Senior  year. 

Natural  History 

Eight  courses  in  the  sciences  are  required,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be 
in  the  Divisions  of  Geology  and  Biology.  Of  the  eight  courses  not  less  than 
three  naust  be  in  the  middle  or  higher  groups,  and  not  less  than  one  must 
be  taken  in  each  of  the  Divisions  of  Geology  and  Biology.  The  Chairmen 
of  the  Divisions  of  Geology  and  Biology  are  a  Committee  to  supervise  the 
work  of  candidates. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  magna  cum  laude  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates 
who  pass  the  eight  prescribed  courses  with  at  least  6  A's  and  2  B's. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  cum  laude  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates  who 
pass  the  eight  prescribed  courses  with  at  least  6  B's  and  2  C's. 
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Philosophy 

(1)  As  early  as  possible  in  his  College  career  the  candidate  must  present, 
for  approval  by  the  Department,  a  plan  of  study  which  shall  comprise  at 
least  eight  courses,  selected  with  a  view  to  forming  a  unified  programme. 
Of  these  eight  courses,  at  least  four  must  be  courses  in  Philosophy;  the 
remainder  may  be  courses  in  allied  subjects.  Usually  not  more  than  two 
of  these  courses  shall  be  chosen  from  among  those  regularly  open  to  Fresh- 
men. 

(2)  The  list  of  "  Additional  Courses  "  mentioned  in  the  Division  An- 
nouncement is  intended  to  suggest  suitable  allied  courses,  but  the  candidate 
is  not  restricted  to  courses  in  this  lisi.  It  is  required  only  that  the  courses 
offered  in  other  than  philosophical  subjects  shall  be  closely  related  in  interest 
and  subject-matter  to  the  candidate's  philosophical  courses.  The  Division 
does  not  insist  on  a  specialization  in  technical  philosophy,  but  is  glad  to 
consider  programmes  in  which  philosophy  is  united  with  literature,  history, 
economics,  political  science,  physics,  biology,  history  of  religions,  etc.  Such 
programmes  must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  not  later 
than  November  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  completes  his  work 
for  the  degree. 

(3)  To  supplement  his  programme,  and  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  the  candidate  will  pursue  a  course  of  general  reading  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department.  This  general  reading  may  conveniently  be 
done  during  summer  vacations. 

(4)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  his  final  year  of  preparation,  the  candidate 
must  present  to  the  Committee  a  thesis,  the  subject  of  which  has  been  ap- 
proved, on  some  special  topic  within  his  general  field  of  study.  At  some 
subsequent  time  appointed  by  the  Committee,  the  candidate  must  present 
himself  before  them  for  general  examination  —  either  written,  or  oral,  or 
both  —  concerning  his  whole  field  of  study. 

(5)  A  candidate  who  has  satisficrl  the  Department  of  his  ])r()ficicncy  will 
be  recommended  })y  them  for  the  degree  with  distinction  in  Philosophy, 
and  may  b(;  excused  from  the  final  examinations  in  his  Senior  year  in  the 
courses  ()fl"('r(!(l  for  the  degree  with  distinction. 

PHIIX)SOI'nY    AND    ('lASSICS 

(\)  I''ive  pliilosophical  courses  and  three  chissica!  courses,  nl  least  one  of 
whirh  should  be  in  (Jn-ek.  (2)  A  tlu^sis  on  a  subject  (connecting  ancient  and 
modern  j>hilosophicaI  thought.  (3)  A  spcccial  examination  of  .some  character 
will  b<-  rc<\\nrc<\. 
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Philosophy  and  Economics 

(1)  This  degree  is  intended  to  represent  special  attainment  in  the  study 
of  social  problems,  theoretical  and  practical. 

(2)  As  early  as  possible  in  his  College  career,  and  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  of  his  final  year,  the  candidate  must  present  a  plan  of  study  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Degrees  with  Distinction  in  Philosophy  and 
Economics. 

(3)  Such  a  plan  must  comprise  at  least  eight  courses,  of  which  at  least 
two  must  be  in  (1)  Philosophy,  (2)  Social  Ethics,  and  (3)  Economics,  re- 
spectively. Of  these  courses  at  least  one  in  each  of  these  groups  and  at 
least  six  in  all  must  be  of  the  grade  not  open  to  Freshmen.  The  courses  in 
Economics  and  Philosophy  which  form  a  part  of  the  plan  must  be  approved 
by  the  Committee  as  suitable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  degree. 

(4)  Not  later  than  May  1  of  his  final  year,  the  candidate  must  submit 
a  thesis  on  some  topic  in  social  theory  or  practice.  The  subject  must  be 
approved  by  the  Committee  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
of  the  candidate's  final  year.  This  thesis  may,  with  the  instructors'  per- 
mission, replace  the  regular  thesis  work  connected  with  the  courses  which 
the  candidate  is  taking. 

(5)  At  some  date  after  May  1  of  the  candidate's  final  year,  he  will  be 
examined  on  the  field  covered  by  the  courses  which  he  offers  in  his  plan  of 
study.  With  the  consent  of  the  instructors  concerned  he  may  be  excused 
from  the  final  examinations  in  those  courses  of  his  programme  which  fall 
in  his  final  year. 

Physics 

(1)  Three  courses  in  Physics  chosen  from  the  middle  and  upper  groups. 

(2)  Two  courses  in  Mathematics :  one  must  be  Mathematics  2;  the  other 
may  be  either  Mathematics  4  or  5. 

(3)  One  approved  course  in  Physics,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  or  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

The  Division's  recommendation  of  any  candidate  will  be  determined  by 
the  character  of  his  work  in  the  field  of  study  described  above  and  by  general 
impressions  as  to  his  ability  and  attainments. 

Semitic  Languages  and  History 

(1)  Six  Semitic  courses,  of  which  at  least  three  shall  be  language  courses 
chosen  from  not  more  than  two  languages. 

(2)  A  course  in  Latin  and  one  in  Greek,  to  be  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Semitic  Languages. 

A  special  examination  will  be  given;  but  at  the  discretion  of  the  Division, 
a  candidate  who  takes  all  the  regular  examinations  may  be  relieved  of  this 
special  test. 
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